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MRS, DAVID LANDALE 


THE BUND AND FORESHORE AT HANKOW 


SHOWING EWO IN THE FOREGROUND AND THE HONGS OF MESSRS. POPOFF FRERES, KING, SIMPSON AND RAMSAY, 


LITVINOFF & CO., MOLCHANOFF PECHATNOFF & cO., AND THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 
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remains, but all else is changed in the last 
fifteen years. ‘Ihe British Concession has 
been extended. Russian, French, German, 
and Japanese Concessions carry a bund 
down river, which, while second to none 
in width, will be three miles long on the 
completion of the Japanese part this 
summer. Land is at famine prices, the 
“mud coolie” has ceased to exist, the 
je railway and electric light to interest, 
and Hankow six hundred miles inland 
looks forward to the day when all but 
the Queen city of the Yangtse will be 
outports. 

The port really consists of three cities. 
Wuchang on the east bank of the Yangtsze 
is the official city, where the Viceroy and 
officials have their yaméns and the troops 
| their headquarters. There will be the 
terminus of the railway from Canton, and 
from Nanking when that links up; the 
official sanctity has already been invaded 
by factories, some two dozen chimneys 
towering above the city walls. The 


HEN Shanghai was yet mostly 
paddy-fields Hankow was the 
bourne of the Argosies; thence 

they raced for home deep laden with the 

fragrant tea leaf which showered riches on 
the Chazee for his trouble in sweeping 
it up. Later rivals sprang up to China 
teas and Hankow became a “dying port” 


VOPROS 
WON MAIDENS, SEVEN FURLONGS, LADIES’ PRIZE 
PURSE, BREAKING RECORD OF FIRST TWO 


only saved from oblivion by i 
the still faithful Chazee who ees 
told of the fierceness of its 
many mosquitos, of the fishing 
obtainable in the ground floors 
of its houses in summer, of the 
terror of the heat, of the prowess 
of the residents. Those were 
the days when men acquired 
the golosh habit through the 
absence of side walks, and gave 
land away to save paying taxes, 


or shook for a big lot against a 
cigar. The goloshes remain in 
spite of pavements, the tea 


LOT, NOT LEVELLED AFTER THE RAIN IN 1906, SHOWING 


THE ORIGINAL LEVEL OF HANKOW, THE ROAD SHOWS 
THE PRESENT HEIGHT OF THE: CONCESSIONS 
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commercial cities, Hanyang and Hankow, 
are on the west bank divided by the Han 
River from which they take their names. 
The former was once an imperial city. 
Situated at the junction of a big much- 
used affluent of the Yangtsze, linked to 


manufacturing strong Hankow is bound 
to continue its fast growth until it becomes 
the first manufacturing city of China. 
The six hundred miles inland is in its 
favour as a distributing and collecting 


centre and does not cut it off from the 


BRUTUS.—HAS WON SIXTEEN RAC 


S$, "BROKE THE RECORD FOR HALF-MILE AND 


TWO MILES AT LAST MEETING, HIS SEVENTH MEETING 


Peking by rail and being linked to Canton 
and Szechuan, with rich agricultural land 
around, with high-grade and 
the coal suitable for working it in the 
immediate vicinity of the splendidly- 
equipped iron works, and the spirit of 


iron-ore 


CHOW CHOW WATER IN THE RIVER 


world, as its great river is available for 
deep-draught vessels for some six months 
of the year and is always the battlefield 
of fleets of river steamers rapidly growing 
in number and size. Already they are 
so good that a trip on the river leaves 
little to be desired in comfort, while 
it is full of interest, with the monotony 
of travel broken by constant calls at 
ports. But just as the river seems 
to dominate Hankow, so on its state 
depends much of the interest of the 
trip; the difference between its highest 
and lowest level in rgo1 was forty-nine 
feet. In the low-water season high 
mud banks hide all view but hills, in 
the \high-water season the 


towers, above the banks and the scene 


steamer 
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is an ever-changing one of fertile fields, 
well wooded and broken by streams and 
lakes, with sleepy hamlets spreading along 
the river banks and solitary monasteries 
A veritable 


dotting its islands and hills. 
peaceful hollow, but for the river, which, 
eating away here to build up. there, 


CHINA MERCHANTS’ HULKS ABOVE BRITISH CONCESSION 


annually floods the lowlands, and all the 
three days’ voyage the wonder grows at 
whence the water comes, as it eddies and 
boils in its speed, and narrows only to 
widen again. At Hankow the bunds are 
1,600 yards apart and the water splashes 
over them in summer. ‘The visitor 
arriving, then sees buildings 
stretching far back, and lands 
on a hulk close up to the 
bund, while in winter he can 
see nothing but the houses on 
the bund and has to walk 
some hundred yards from 
the hulk across a mud heap 
full of busy men watching 
shows, working cargo, or 
disappearing over the bund 
in long close lines carrying 
the much-travelled mud, 
deposited in summer, to its final resting- 
place. In 1906 some hundred and fifty 
thousand tons were thus carried in to level 
up empty lots and the labour of years is 


now practically finished and houses are 


occupied where a year ago were mosquito- 
breeding ponds. 

The French Cathedral is in the English 
Concession, so, too, are the Churches, the 
American and Greek adjoining each other, 
the English across the road with the 
old grave-yard round it. The present 
cemetery, which was formerly 
in the open country, is now 
surrounded by the German 
Concession and a new one 
further out is being formed. 

The old brick tea factories, 
from which their owners filled 
their pockets with silver, and 
the houses of their friends 
with smoke, still spread the 
fragrant scent of tea, but their 
shafts are no longer specially 
noticeable, as hydraulic 
pressing establishments, 
electric light works, flour mills, bean oil 
mills, etc., are in full swing. An immense 
most up-to-date factory is ready to employ 
thousands of women in providing millions 
of China’s youth with their daily cigarettes, 
and a refrigerating plant to enable our 
friends at home to breakfast on the tasty 


FORESHORE UNDER SNOW 


China egg. Albumen factories have long 
existed, yet few of us have realized when 
having tea in London that if we don’t 
get Hankow tea we do get Hankow eggs 
in the cakes. 
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The Peking railway line lies about half- 
a-mile from the river and the weekly 
express, described as a fairly comfortable 
train but far inferior to those of the 
Shanghai-Nanking line, brings many 
passers through. 

If the signs of work are many in 
Hankow so are those amenities of social 
life in which SociaL SHANGHAI is chiefly 
concerned, The many concessions, each 
with its own municipality, speak of a 
cosmopolitan community and the spirit 
thereof is essentially one of friendliness, 
while men-of-war, the railway, and the tea 
season add a constant stream of visitors. 


evening is spent with dancing or theatricals, 
there being four A. D.C.’s of different 
nationalities. The old Race Course has 
finally disappeared under the houses of 
the Russian and French Concessions, but 
for some years the Race and Recreation 
Club, has owned a very fine property 
behind the German Concession where it 
flourishes even as it deserves. Of that 
Club it can only be said that it is the 
most valuable asset for the health and 
happiness of the port, and so well has it 
been fostered and cared for that already 
the common remark of visitors is that it 
has not its equal in the East. It caters 


AMERICAN CONSULATE 


ITALIAN CONSULATE 


A few years ago the ladies could be 
counted on one hand, now, exclusive of 
missionaries, we have nearly one hundred 
amongst us; in other words the place is 
not too big for all to know each other, or 
so small that non-kindred spirits must 
clash, and the busy life of work gives a 
vim to sport and play. ‘here are three 
Clubs, French, Russian, both of which 
have recently put up new buildings, and 
the Hankow Club, to each of which all 
nationals are welcomed; at the latter there 
is a ladies’ afternoon at the bowling alleys 
each Saturday in winter, and in its grounds 
is the Victoria Hall where many a pleasant 


END OF GERMAN AND BEGI 


NING OF JAPANESE BUNDS 


for all, lawn bowls, quoits, tennis, cricket, 
football, hockey, shooting ground, all are 
within its boundaries and in the centre of 
the course golf links on which anything 
under fifty is a good round, a subscription 
of $4 a month covering everything. 
The membership is over two hundred 
and constantly growing. The grand-stand, 
built in 1904 to replace one burnt 
down, is a spacious bungalow on raised 
foundations, with deep verandahs all 
round, which afford a perfect view of 
the course. It is plentifully provided 
with papers, those for ladies not being 
forgotten in the “‘drawing-room ;” teas and 
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tiffins have become an institution, and 
the Club, the common end of the 
afternoon drive, is rapidly becoming the 
Country Club it is intended to be. The 
lawns are at all hours the happy hunting 
ground of the children and the kindness 
shown them by the men is a very marked 
feature of the place. There is a fine grass 
course of just over a mile, and an inner 
mud course so heavily mixed with sand 
near the rails that it is never hard and 
rarely bad to ride on, and it is only on the 
wettest days that the cinder track on the 
outer part is not available for a gallop— 


MESSRS. MOLCHANOFF’S 


A SIDE STREET OFF THE BUND 


Shanghai in its mud course could take a 
lesson. Some half the property provides 
for an emergency track, extra football 
fields, finishes of paper hunts, turning 
ponies out to grass, etc. The ponies have 
excellent walking tracks, and stables that 
leave little to be desired. Two Race 
Meetings are held annually. The ponies 
are mostly from a yearly overland mob, up 
to four years ago they cost Tls. 50, but the 
price has gradually risen to Tls. roo. 


Prizes and all expenses are kept low to 
make the sport one in which all can share, 
and the result is fair fields and a more 
general interest, with just as much fun as if 
the animals were costly timed griffins, and 
the desire of the Club is that it may long 
be possible for our visitors to describe 
these meetings as ‘picnics where it is for 
sport’s sake.” Some forty ponies, divided 
between half that number of stables, of 
which many are partnerships, represent an 
average meeting and give their many 
owners a chance to learn something of 


training and race riding. Ponies are very 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


freely entered, a field of ten or so is 
common, and it would be hard to find a 
course where the comradeship engendered 
by the truest sport is more all-prevailing, 
the losers showing almost as much pleasure 
in the wins as the successful owners. The 
Club has just received the sincerest flattery 
by the first Chinese Race Club having 
started here and carried its first meeting 
through successfully in the closest imitation 
of the foreign club. 
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Hankow has hill stations 
to escape to for the summer months, 
Chi Kung Shan having been definitely 
established. It is a few hours distance by 
rail and those who have had three years’ 
experience of it report it to be preferable 
to Kuling which is so well-known to 
dwellers elsewhere. 

For the greater part of the year the 


now two 


climate is good and in winter the river 
lends itself to picnics and shooting trips, 
though the bags are not good. ‘The many 
gardens do so well that a flower show has 


become a necessity and chrysanthemum 
Sunday at the Race Club an institution. 
The winter riding which used to be splendid 
has been spoilt by the plain having been 
taken into cultivation, but it is still passable. 
Altogether those whose lines are laid in 
China may be glad to be in Hankow, at 
least as far as the pleasures of life in China 
are concerned, 
There are a of horses in 
Hankow, the Chinese appreciating them 


number 


greatly for carriages, and when given due 
care they do well. 


I. PART OF THE BUND 


2. FORESHORE APRIL 1908, 
RIVER AT 30-FT. MARK. 


3. BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF HANKOW 
GERMAN CONSULATE 
5. RIVER 43-FT. 


N. K. °K. 
MESSRS. BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE’S OCEAN BOAT HULK 


HULK 


MESSRS. JARDINE’S OLD AND NEW HULKS 


Opticians and Sea Signalling 
THERE is probably no other department 
of life in which the instruments of obser- 


vation and of precision furnished by 
opticians are in greater demand than in the 
Navy and the mercantile marine. This 
fact itself, considered from the optician’s 
point of view, lends considerable interest 
to the sea-going profession; but there are 
other special grounds also upon which our 
readers may profitably turn their attention 
to the requirements of the shipping world. 
Although the great outward and visible 
sign of the change that is going on in our 
trade is the extension and development of 
sight-testing, yet seeing that this has its 
root in diffusion of a knowledge of 
technical optics, we believe there are 
other modifications of the optician’s 
practice to be traced directly to the same 
cause. 

For instance, the line of demarcation 
between the purely marine opticians and 
others in the seaport towns appears to be 
losing its distinctness. The marine optician 
may not undertake sighttesting, but he 
does find that his customers expect an 
understanding of the use and application 
of corrective lenses on his part. Conversely, 
the different types of nautical apparatus 
are not only more widely sold but much 
more generally understood. 

Marine signalling, which is so vital a 
matter for the safety of shipping, requires 
not only telescopes, but various other 
instruments that are the product of the 
optician’s art; and there is still great scope 
for the exercise of optical ingenuity, in the 


improvement of methods now in use. The 
air, ether, and water, have all been turned 
to account for transmission purposes, the 
electric wave and under-water sound signal 
being developments of the use of lamp and 
foghorn. Further, it would seem that 
there are still regions in the spectrum that 
await being turned to valuable account in 
this sense, so soon as the necessary optical 
devices can be produced for dealing with 
them. ‘Thus the immediate infra-red 
region of the spectrum presents a field 
that, it is thought, may be exploited for the 
purpose of signalling through heavy mist 
or fog; and as this form of radiation would 
be far more refrangible than the so-called 
electric waves, it follows that the direction 
from which such signals were received 
could be determined, which would be a 
very great advantage. 


boi 
For the Sleepless 


SLEEP ON AN EMPTY PIPE 


Amonc the recent discoveries accidental- 
ly made is the fact that insomnia may be 
cured if the person afflicted will but spend 
a few minutes before retiring each night 
puffing at an empty tobacco-pipe. The 
remedy is therefore available to those who 
do not smoke, as well as to the devotees 
of the habit, for it is not necessary that the 
pipe shall have been used by a tobacco- 
smoker. ‘To smokers the remedy involves 
no cost whatever, but of non-smokers the 
capital outlay of the price of a pipe is 
required. It must be a wooden pipe, and 
curved, not straight. 
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Having retired for the night, the sufferer 
should lie perfectly flat on his back, dis- 
carding pillow-rests, and puff steadily at an 
empty pipe until he feels thoroughly drowsy. 
The desired result usually is achieved after 
from about sixty to one hundred puffs have 
been made. ‘The puffing should be done 
slowly, with a deep inhaling movement. 
The expelling motions must be made 
deliberately, with narrowed mouth. During 
the entire operation the pipe should not be 
removed, as each displacing and replacing 
movement tends to wakefulness. 

As sleep is often successfully wooed 
while yet the pipe is in the mouth, bowls 
of meerschaum or clay are not recommend- 
ed, since these are liable to be broken 
when the coming of slumber allows the pipe 
to slide from the mouth. Nervous people 
may be reassured that there is no danger in 
falling asleep with the stem-edge of a curved 
pipe caught between one’s teeth. Sleep 
always occasions the grip to be removed. 

= 
For Swimmers 

YET ANOTHER USE FOR THE MOTOR 

‘THE application of the gasolene motor 
to the propulsion of roller-skates gave a 
vague impression that the extreme limit 
had been reached in the finding of far- 
fetched uses for the ubiquitous machine. 
Now, however, it appears that the same 
ingenious inventor has built a special 
motor for propelling swimmers through 
the water! It is in the form of a box to 
be strapped to the swimmer’s back, and 
contains within itself the motor and all its 
accessories, from the gasolene tank to the 
sparking plug The screw-propeller pro- 
jects from the back of the machine, and is 
protected by a funnel from accidental 
damage. This weird contrivance is intend- 
ed as a life-saving device and also for sport, 
the idea being that bathers will adopt it 
for swimming long distances. An adver- 
tising steamship company asks, ‘ Why 
swim the Channel when you can cross it 


in an hour in So-and-so’s steamers?” It 
seems probable that the screw-propelled 
swimmer—if ever he comes into being— 
will often have to answer a similar question. 
bod 
For Women 
FASHIONS IN WOMEN 

Tuer are fashions not only in women’s 
clothes, but in women themselves. A cer- 
tain style of woman becomes the vogue. 
Lydia Languish reads sentimental novels, 
dissolves in tears at a moment’s notice, and 
finds elopement a necessary spice for mar- 
A century later Lydia’s clinging 
out — with “leg-o’-mutton ” 


riage. 
type goes 
sleeves—and the athletic girl takes the 
centre of the stage, with her short skirt, 
her long stride, and her loud voice. 

‘The dominant note of the early twentieth 
century woman is her ability to be interest- 
ing. Be she plain or beautiful, blonde, 
“strawberry,” or brunette, she must be 
pleasant. To listen well is not enough ; 
she must have a quick wit and a clever 
tongue, which should be kind as well. The 
dull, the quiet, the simpering are out of 
fashion, and even the athletic girl must 
look to her laurels, lest the entertaining 
one prove her successful rival with the 
exacting sex. 

One modern freak of the mode deserves 
soon to pass away. The modern woman 
refuses to grow old. At first sight that 
seems a worthy ambition. But with the 
banishment of caps and shoulder-capes 
something of the gentleness, grace, and 
wisdom of old age has also been lost. In 
place of those lovely accompaniments of 
advanced years we find other things which 
make their bearer a nondescript travesty 
of youth, whose hat, complexion, and con- 
duct are as gay as they are unbecoming. 

Somebody once said that the finest thing 
God ever made was a beautiful old woman. 
It behoves us not to let her dignity and 
calm, her poise, sagacity, and charm go 
out of fashion. 


Phe Perversion of Bedelia 


Copyright Reserved 


SYNOPSIS 

The preceding chapters describe the experiences 
of an American girl called Berengaria Browne, 
and a Scotch girl called Bedelia Carmichael 
who came on a visit to an aunt and uncle 
who live in a big house on the Bubbling Well 
Road, An -accident entails the absence of 
both the aunt and uncle from Shanghai, 
consequently these two youthful visitors have 
to start house-keeping on their own account. 


Chapter XIi 
Berengaria holds forth on some 
Shanghai Customs 


i seems months since we arrived in 
Shanghai, so much have we seen 

and done. Aunt Elizabeth must 
have been popular, as people are more 
than kind to Bedelia and me. We go out 
to tiffin every day, but every one dresses 
for the heat here. The men wear cool 
white duck, or pongee silk and the women 
thin linens and lawns. The old-time 
punkah is being superseded by the electric 
fan which at night is placed under the 
table to keep the mosquitoes from our feet. 
They say, I don’t know how true it is, as 
the old timers tell great fairy tales to 
newcomers like us, that before tie advent 
of the electric fan, canvas bags were passed 
to the ladies, into which they placed their 
feet, and the bags were then fastened 
round the knees. 

I can believe anything they care to say 
on the subject of mosquitoes, which are 
the bane of one’s life out here during the 
summer months, and they say it would be 
impossible to exterminate them as_ they 
have so many breeding places. The houses 
along the main road are all backed by 
paddy-fields, and even on the best streets 


all the little clusters of Chinese houses 
have their ponds for washing vegetables, 
clothing, and sundry articles of furniture, 
all of which are infested by mosquitoes. 

Houseboat parties are a great institution 
in Shanghai and we have had dinner on no 
less than five occasions on different house- 
boats. ‘The latter are in build something 
between a roomy yacht and a ‘Thames 
houseboat. There is a space in the stern 
for six or eight men to row, or yulo/, as 
they call it here, but when circumstances 
will allow, the sails are used, or a launch is 
employed for towing purposes. Mr. 
McTavish’s houseboat is the most up-to- 
date one we have yet seen. It is about 
5o-ft. by 11-ft. and has sleeping quarters 
for about four people, and quite a spacious 
dining saloon. It is fitted up with electric 
light, there is a piano on board, and the 
tiny tiled bathroom has a full-sized bath, 
with hot and cold water laid on. 

The boats all line up about 3o-ft., or 
so from the banks of the Public Gardens, 
where a very excellent band plays five 
nights out of the seven in a band-stand 
of European design. It, and the gardens 
generally, are all illuminated by electric 
light, and hundreds of people sit about the 
lawns and paths, listening to the band, and 
enjoying the cool breeze from the river. 
The fact that we were on a houseboat 
seemed to make little or no difference 
to the menu, as we had the usual 
over supply of courses, and an ample 
selection of wines to choose from. The 
menus are all very British, that is, 
there are far too many courses, and too 
much meat. Fancy eating a dinner with 
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three heavy meat courses in a tropical 
climate. No doubt the British are a great 
race, but I wish they were a little less 
conservative. Their fathers and grand- 
fathers ate roast beef and mutton cutlets 
in England, and so they insist on keeping 
up the custom out here in China. It 
seems to me that a Britisher would have 
to be roped and thrown, before he would 
be persuaded that any divergence from the 
beaten track would not be followed by 
direful results. Whisky and soda is imbibed 
in alarming quantities in Shanghai. No 
mixed drinks for Johnnie Bull. 


is usually employed here, and which is not 
half so effective. I have laid in a stock 
of cherries, pine-apples, syrups and bitters 
and have bought a bar-tender’s guide, and 
I hope to make some of these people drop 


their monocle and forget to say “just 
fancy” before I leave Shanghai. Bedelia 


steadily refuses to sample my concoctions, 
and is horrified when I smoke a cigarette, 
but I fancy she will see the error of her 
ways in the course of time. 

I have called upon our Consul’s wife 
and. found her rather a nice free and easy 


Western woman. The Consulate is a most 


THE PUBLIC GARDENS 


When I invite Shanghai to dinner I 
mean to have all kinds of enticing things 
with ice and garbage, only I fear I shall 
have to chloroform Bedelia first, as she is 
sure to disapprove. I have already given 
quite a number of impromptu lectures 
with practical demonstrations on ‘‘How to 
make a cocktail,” using two glasses as a 
shaker, instead of the swizzle stick which 


shabby place and makes America look 
very insignificant when compared with the 
French, English, and German Consulates. 
Indeed America ranks with Portugal as far 
as the public offices are concerned. 

I have been employing my spare time 
trying to think up new ways of jollying 
Mr. Giraffe’s attachment. He is the 
stupidest man I ever saw. If ever lama 
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married woman I will certainly pick a man 
that has learned a few things, or is at least 
teachable. Captain Jernagin’s idea of 
being amusing is to roll sickly blue eyes 
at me and say “You Americans are 
charming, weally,” then he looks at my 
feet as if he wanted to kneel there. Now, 
I am proud of my feet, and as he seems to 
share my pride in that direction I have 
exhausted my supply of shoes and stockings. 
I like to have a different kind each time 
he sees me, and it is worrying to remember 
what I wore last. The other night I wore 
a white chiffon dress with frills and frills 
and frills, and red silk stockings and 
slippers. I was quite sorry for him. Poor 
Mrs. Hyphen, why doesn’t she come and 
borrow a few from me? Her foot is not 
bad and fully as small as mine, if she 
would take off her commonsense shoes, 
and ordinary stockings and don something 
fetching. 

It is easy to entertain a man if all he 
requires is, that once in a while you flirt 
your skirts and show an inch of hose, 
Bedelia thinks I am crazy because I prac- 
tised the other night before a mirror, just 
how to show the exact amount of ankle 
when I was playing my banjo. I explained 
to her that it was all done in the cause of 
humanity, as if Captain Jernagin was not 
interested in my ankles he would be 
boring someone else to the point of extinc- 
tion, but she says she cannot understand 
how I can waste my time attracting a man 
I profess to despise. : 

Bedelia herself has an unconscious way 
of making men fall in love with her that 
fills me with envy and admiration. Poor 
Mr. McDonald is her abject slave, yet she 
seems quite oblivious of the fact, and I 
have gleaned from her mother’s letters 
that the latter wants her to marry a rich 
landowner in Scotland, but I fear Bedelia 
does not look eye to eye with her mother. 
Iam prepared to bet on Bedelia having 


her own way. The Lord did not give her 
beautiful auburn hair for nothing, and I 
think she rather likes Mr. McDonald as 
she actually let him persuade her to play 
in a set of tennis with him last Sunday. 
That was a great step for Bedelia to 
take, as it is absolutely against her princi- 
ples to do anything on Sunday but go to 
church and improve her mind by reading 
musty-fusty books. I fear Bedelia’s small 
morals are not likely to improve during her 
visit to Shanghai which is by no means 
the unco guid next-door-to-heayen place 
that some people try to make it out to be. 


= 
Chapter XIII 
A Regrettable Houseboat Dinner 


Incident. 

I noticrp that Berengaria does not fra- 
ternise very much with her country-Women 
in Shanghai, the only one she cares for 
being a very pretty American girl called 
Sadie Miller, whom I find myself admiring 
and despising at one and the same time. 
She is so intensely smart, and well dressed, 
but so conceited and superficial. Her 
main object in life is spending her hus- 
band’s hard-earned dollars, and appearing 
to the best advantage. She always reminds 
me of one of those tiny racing boats with 
the big sails, which I think are called 
Swallows. She is so palpably shallow and 
visibly fast, and is only saved from toppling 
over and being wrecked, by her centre 
board, which is represented by a thoroughly 
selfish look out for number one. 

An entry made by her in Berengaria’s 
confessional album exactly describes her, 
and runs as follows : 


What is my favour- : 
ite nici } Jollying fellows, 


What do I a Work and heavy din- 


most ? ner parties, 
Who do I admire 
most ? SS. a Myself. 
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My personal appear- 
ance. 

What do I care for) My intellectual capa- 
least? - si~ cass feo- fity. 

Who is my ideal) The one who is most 
man... ... ...J easily fooled. 

The man who pauses 
to tot up my pros 


most ? 


What do I think be 


Who is my oh ab- | 


? 
horrence? . and cons. 
What do I set) Want of dollars, 
mMOStP «one 


What is my favour- "Artfuldees: 
ite art? fi 


What is my si pee - Making goo goo eyes. 
What is my Snellen: The fit and fashion 
concern? ... } of my gowns. 


What do I like most? Admiration. 


time? 


A SHANGHAI HOUSEBOAT 


I was dreadfully shocked when I read 
the confession, but Berengaria only seemed 
to see the funny side of it, and thought 
it was both clever and amusing. However, 
I discovered that she is not always biassed 
in favour of her country-woman’s doing 
things, as she was exceedingly incensed 
by the behaviour of an American lady 
journalist whom we met at a houseboat 
dinner given by Mrs. Woodward, the 
American Consul’s wife. The lady in 
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question came to Shanghai with an ex- 
cellent letter of introduction from a 
prominent Senator in America to the 
American Consul and his wife, who im- 
mediately asked her to join them at dinner 
on the houseboat. The party was neces- 
sarily a small one, consisting of Mr. Tinson, 
another Consul ; Mrs. Hunter; an American 
Naval officer; two Frenchmen and Beren- 
garia and me. I noticed Miss Fern getting 
visibly more and more excited, although 
she only drank quite a small quantity of 
champagne and during dessert she put a 
climax to her queer behaviour by throwing 
her port-wine glass overboard and sending 
a sherry glass after it. Mr. who 
was sitting next to her 
ventured to say “ Miss 
Fern, in Shanghai 
glasses are used on more 
than one occasion, 
Mrs. Woodward may 
possibly want them for 
another dinner party?” 

“Never mind,” 
plied Miss Vern, “they 
are quite cheap and can 
easily be replaced,” and 
forthwith she cleared all 


Tinson, 


Te- 


the glasses within her 
reach and threw them 
all overboard. In doing 
so she hit a waiting 
sampan man onthe head 
which was cut severely 
infconsequence. There 
was an immediate hullabaloo, which was 
only quietened by the expenditure of a 
dollar on the injured man. Mrs. Woodward 
made some excuse to break up the party 
and we went home and had a little 
indignation meeting, presided over by 
Berengaria. Next day Mrs. Woodward 
called for the purpose of explaining. Miss 
Fern had come to her and apologized 
most humbly and explained that she was 
not in the habit of drinking champagne, 
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and the little she had taken had affected 
her senses till she did not know what 
she was doing. 

“Oh, that is all very well” Berengaria 
said, “but the other guests, especially the 
Continentals, will always hold her up as a 
specimen American girl, even if they 
personally meet a thousand girls who 
behave properly. That is just how we 
Americans get a reputation for doing and 
saying things that are up against good taste 
and they will quote her as the type of the 
American girl depicted in so many novels 
as loud and fast. It is perfectly disgusting, 
and I certainly think you ought to write 
and tell the Senator, who sent the letter. 

“Oh no,” Mrs. Woodward said in her 
gentle voice, “Miss Fern is aware of the 
mistake she made in drinking champagne, 
so the same thing is not likely to occur 
again.” 


“Well, I hope you will explain matters 
to the other guests. If poor Bedelia here 
owned up to the truth she would tell you 
that she expects me to break forth in some 
similar fashion. Possibly she is anticipating 
with dread the carrying out of my favourite 
threat of standing on my head in the soup 
tureen. Now then, Bedelia, own up to 
the truth of my remarks.” 

And I had to confess that I was feeling 
afraid that she would do something to 
make people talk about her. That, in 
Shanghai, is dreadful, as everything gets 
so quickly exaggerated. I am _ just 
wondering if there is anyone likely to tell 
my mother that I played tennis last 
Sunday; she would be so dreadfully 
shocked, and would not understand that 
Sunday in Shanghai is very much like 
other days in the week, as far as sports 
and pastimes are concerned. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
ME 
A UNIQUE HOBBY 


Tue following story is told by Miss Fanny Brough, a sister of the well-known 


actor Lionel Brough :— 


She was on a Provincial tour and one afternoon several members of the Company 


went for an excursion to an old world village. They had seen most of the sights and 
had tea at the village inn, and then asked the landlady what else there was to sée. 
She suggested a visit to the old Church and mentioned that there were many quaint 
epitaphs to be seen in the old Churchyard. So they went and were taken round by an 
old sexton, In the Churchyard they found the grave of a man and his four wives, 
whereupon Miss Brough remarked, “Oh, a regular Bluebeard” and the old sexton 
replied, “ No Miss, merely a ‘obby of ’is.” 


wee 
A CYCLING CATASTROPHE 


Three men went on a cycling tour, 

And each one took his miss ; 

And as they passed through Shanghai Town 

They in like 

rode twos this. 

At Bubbling Well awhile they strayed— 

Bob, Belle, Fred, Flo, Sam, Cis— 

And as they rested in the shade, 

They sat in twos like this. 

But when Jessfield came into view, 

The first two tried to kiss— 

They fell, and then the men and maids 

Werealllaid out like yy 
a 


HE departure of the Italian fF 
“ cruiser Vesuoio for Japan a 
few months ago left a blank 
in the social circles of Shanghai, as 
Captain St. Pierre and his officers 
had become most popular during 
their stay here. She recently re- 
turned with her new Commander 
on a brief visit to Shanghai, but has 
again left for Mashampo, Korea, 
and Vladivostock, and will not 
return to Shanghai till December. 

The Vesuvio came to China in 
December 1906 and during the 
time that has intervened has visited 
Tsingtao, Weihaiwei, Chefoo, Chin- 
wangtao, Peitaiho, Port Arthur, 
Dalny, Hongkong, and Taku. 

The Vesuvio is a protected 
cruiser, second-class, 3,377 tons, 
she has twenty-two guns aboard, 
and 815 men and the following is a 
list of her officers :— 


Capitano di Vascello Cervin. 

Tenente di Vascello Malvani Alberto. 

Tenente di Vascello Merega Gio Batta. 

Tenente di Vascello Arcangeli Ales- 
sandro. 

Sottot. di Vascello Coraggio Carlo 
Alberto. 

Sottot, di Vascello Vianelli Vianello. 

Sottot. di Vascello Crespi Alfredo. 


WS 


ITALIAN CRUISER “VESUVIO” 


Guardiamarina Monico Umberto. 
Guardiamarina 
Giuseppe. 
Capitano Macchinista Anfossi Emanuele, 
Tenente Macchinista Sarnelli Edoardo. 
Sottot. Macchinista Assareto Emilio. 
Capitano Medico Spagnuolo Vincenzo 
Tenente Medico Benesperi Primo. 
Capitano Commissario Frare Ugo. 


Garassini Garbarino 


Mixed Metaphors 


Tuis orator slightly mixed his metaphors in reaching the ultimate: ‘It is not well to 
shear the sheep that lays the golden egg till everything is pumped dry!” 


[o flriends Neos Phe Sea 


A MONTHLY LETTER 


Chinese Curios 

Pc ae) 
INT inearaby i to Shanghai are 
de invariably impressed with — the 

beauty of the black wood and 
cherry furniture, which is made in both 
China and Japan, and as a rule it is one 
of the first purchases a new householder 
makes. The wood used is exceedingly 
heavy, and has a very close grain so that it 
lends itself to the process of polishing 
most admirably. The Chinese specimens 
are usually more conyentional in design 
than those made in Japan, where floral 
designs such as the fleur de lys or 
chyrsanthemum are most popular. Our 


photographs represent the drawing and 
dining-rooms of a lady and gentleman 
who arrived in Shanghai little more than 
a year ago, and who have so diligently 
collected black wood furniture, bronzes, 
ivories, silver, etc., that if one were to judge 
by appearances one would imagine they 
must have been in China for a great 
number of years. ‘To procure curios one 
does not hunt round old curiosity shops as 
at home. Nearly everything is bought at 
auctions, which are an every-day occurrence 
here, so there is no lack of opportunity 
for collectors, although at the present time 
there is a woeful lack of ready money to 


buy them with. 


A SHANGHAI DRAWING-ROOM IN BLACKWOOD 


Sze Yuen Ming 
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Chinese Money Matters 

Frienps at home have little or no idea 
of the trials and tribulations attached to 
the expending and collecting of money in 
this part of the world, where the state of 
exchange wields a powerful influence on 
the income of nearly every individual in 
the Settlement, either directly or indirectly. 
The dollar is usually recognized as repre- 
senting the average value of 2/— although 
it has gone down as low as 1/6 and up to 


away as dollar notes, and had afterwards 
to hunt round for the difference in value, 
which amounts to roughly speaking a third 
more than that of a dollar. The Why or 
Wherefore is beyond the comprehension of 
the feminine mind, unless the tael was 
the benefit of 
else but 

English 


specially invented for 
auctioneers, who use nothing 
tael currency. Nearly every 
woman gets into the habit of reckoning 


the dollar as two shillings, and as that is 


Photo 


the sum of 4/6. I leave you to calculate 
for yourself the effect this fluctuating 
exchange has on the incomes of those who 
are paid in sterling. Apart altogether from 
that, there are a number of annoying little 
every-day details that aggravate one, the 
most exasperating of which is the existence 
of a sum of money called a Tael, which is 
not represented by a coin of any sort, but, 
merely a bank note, or the name. I have 
lived here for many years and I have only 
seen tael notes on two occasions, and a 
great deal of trouble they caused me on 
their first introduction, as I paid them all 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Ses Yuen Ming 


the coin she has to deal with most, it 
occupies a prominent place in her mind. 
Supposing she buys an article at T'ls. 15, 
she is naturally most astonished when she 
has to pay $20 or $21 according to the 
rate of exchange. Of course if anyone has 
anything to do with commerce one gets 
accustomed to think in taels, but to the 
average woman it is a most delusive and 
annoying quantity, and every woman who 
comes out to the East ought to be impressed 
with the difference in value between a 
tael and a dollar, otherwise she may get 
into difficulties, 
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Yet Another Annoyance 

ANOTHER aggravating thing about the 
coinage is what is usually termed ‘the 
small money” part of it, namely, the five, 
ten, and twenty-cent pieces. For some 
time after I came to Shanghai I always 
thought a twenty-cent piece represented 
the fifth part of a dollar and that the other 
coins were of relative value, so I got 
a shock to my nerves when I sent my boy 
to an exchange shop to get me small 
change for some dollars, and found that he 
insisted on giving me 103 cents for every 
dollar instead of the roo I expected. 
Since then the exchange has gone up 
considerably, and to-day one can get 113 
cents for a dollar by taking the trouble to 
send to the exchange shops, although in 
ordinary transactions the value of the ten 
cent piece is the tenth part of a dollar. 
Anyone who sells a large number of 
articles at the fraction of a dollar necessarily 
suffers, as the bank deducts the amount 

The daily and weekly 
suffer considerably in- this 


of exchange. 
newspapers 
respect, but indeed it is a fruitful source of 
grumbling all round. 


> 
A More Recent Aggravation 
has arisen in connection with bank- 
notes. I have many times sent a bundle 


of bank-notes to the bank, several of 
which have been sent back as unacceptable, 
yet they are considered all right for paying 
accounts with. The same with silver dollars. 
The bank shroff many times refuses to 
accept some of these, yet they also are 
negotiable for paying bills with, as they 
are not really bad but only a little bit 
“off” All the things I have mentioned 
are mere pin pricks, but nevertheless they 
can at times be very annoying, and I quite 
agree with a lady friend who after a 
little deal with a certain bank in which she 
came out the loser expressed herself as 
follows: “TI fail to see any sense in the 


money arrangements here. There must 
be bad management somewhere, otherwise 
how is it one never knocks up against all 
the petty annoyances in England when 
handling money, that one meets with here. 
If one country can run things smoothly 
surely others ought to do the same.” 
Someone suggested establishing a bank 
to meet exigencies of ladies only. Such 
a step would at least have one good 
effect, it would necessitate the immediate 
establishment of a long-felt want, namely, 
the institution in Shanghai of a good big 
lunatic asylum. 
= 
About Chinese Costumes 

‘THE three photographs of Chinese girls 
which I am sending you this month are to 
showyou the difference between their spring, 
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SPRING 
summer, and winter dress. ‘The latter is 
well padded with cotton wool, the spring 
one is of medium thickness, and for the 
summer the thinnest gauze’or silk is used. 
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SUMMER 


Some Quaint Phases of “Pidgin” English 

“Pipcin” English, that wonderful 
polyglot lingo, which is not worthy of being 
classified as a language, and yet forms such 
an important part in the commercial and 
civilized life of China is without doubt the 
primary item of interest to every new 
arrival landing there. 

The principal difficulty in learning to 
speak it is usually found in overcoming 
one’s sense of the ridiculous, as to the 
uninitiated it is apt to sound absurdly 
quaint and elementary. 

A common enough interrogation in the 
commercial world is “Pidgin, how fashion” 
(How’s business) to which the answer 
would probably be “Pidgin no can walkee” 
(Business is bad) or “Pidgin walkee 
number one” (Business is excellent). “You 
talkee fool-pidgin” would be equivalent to 
to saying “You are talking nonsense.” 

The word bobbery means trouble or 
bother. “Why you pay me plenty bobbery? 
No belong my pidgin” is equivalent to say- 


ing “‘Why do you find fault with me. It is 
not my business.” 

The verb “to pay” is invariably used 
instead of ‘to give” and “catchee my” 
for “bring me.” 

The Cathedral and other churches are 
commonly known by the irreverently 
sounding name of joss-house, the theatre 
being call the sing-song house. John 
Chinaman’s original method of christening 
things is sometimes more descriptive than 
polite. Perfume he calls smelly-water, 
whilst Jeye’s fluid or any other disinfectant 
goes by the name of stinky-water. 

Look-see means to inquire, but is also 
applied to articles that are not quite what 
they are represented to be. For instance 
paste beads are called “look-see pearls” 
plated silver “look-see silver” and silver 
gilt “look-see gold,” 

Cumsha is a tip or gift, and means 
largesse given, whilst “squeeze” is the ex- 
pressive term that stands for largesse taken. 


Photo 
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One would expostulate against being 
overcharged by saying, ‘‘ You wantchee too 
muchee squeeze.” 

The word Maskee is a very frequent 
expression, meaning, “ Never mind,” “‘it 
doesn’t matter,” or “don’t trouble any 
further.” 

It is much used in driving bargains as a 
Chinaman nearly always prefaces the lower- 
ing of his price by exclaiming ‘ Maskee,” 
indicating by that a spirit of reckless 


generosity on his part, which is not always 
apparent to his customer. 

“Can do” is an expression of approval 
and also of dismissal. In dismissing 


a carriage or rickshaw one would 
simply say to the mafoo or coolie 
“Can do,” whilst an order to wait 


would be conveyed by the words ‘ man- 
man.” (Stop where you are.) Chin-chin 
means both “How do you do?” and 
“good-bye.” 


ste 


LIFE IS WHAT WE MAKE 


IT 


Let’s oftener talk of noble deeds, 
And rarer of the bad ones, 

And sing about our happy days, 
And not about the sad ones. 

We were not made to fret and sigh, 
And when grief sleeps, to wake it; 
Bright happiness is standing by— 
For life is what we make it. 


Let’s find the sunny side of men, 

Or be believers in it; 

A light there is in every soul, 

That takes the pains to win it. 

For there’s a slumb’ring good in all, 
And we perchance may wake it; 

Our hands contain the magic wand— 
For life is what we make it. 


Then here’s to those whose loving hearts, 
Shed light and joy about them; 

Thanks be to them for countless gems 
We ne’er had known without them. 

For this should be a happy world 

To all who may partake it; 

“The fault’s our own, if it is not— 


FLORENCE E. PaTErsson, 
Shanghai. 
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A Lucky Find 

THERE was an old couple some years 
ago who, though they loved each other 
very dearly, had different views on many 
things, with the result that they constantly 
took umbrage and temporarily quarrelled. 
For days sometimes, before the reconcilia- 
tion which always came, the lady would 
not speak a word to her lord and master, 
just maintaining a sullen silence. A friend 
put thé latter up to a “dodge” to conquer 
these fits of sulks which succeeded admir- 
ably. Once, after a long silence of nearly 
a week, he began searching in every nook 
and corner of the drawing-room as if he 
had lost something. For a long time he 
hunted, while the lady began to get more 
and more fidgety, but it was a case of the 
mors fidget the more hunt. At last ma- 
dame could stand it no longer, and ex- 
claimed :—Gracious me, John, what are 
you looking for?” His reply wa 
“Ah, I’ve found it now.” 


simply 


His wife never 
lost her tongue again. 
> 
They were Tumblers 
Sanpy L 


- was a wag, a drouth, and 
He 
was one day employed at the “big house” 
papering a room. 


a painter and paperhanger to trade. 


‘The prominent feature 
of the pattern or design of the paper he 
was putting on was pigeons on the wing. 

The housekeeper having been rather 
good to Sandy in the way of “drams,” he 
was not seeing very well, and had put on 
a length of the paper upside down. 

When the laird happened to come into 
the room he noticed what was wrong. 

“Sandy,” he said, “you have put that 
paper on upside down.” 

Sandy eyed his work for a minute, then, 
turning round, observed— “Laird, they’s 
tumbler doos.” 


WALNOTS 


A Natural Instinct 

HAVE you ever thought why it is that a 
man naturally likes to do all his love 
making in secret? Well, don’t you remem- 
ber when you were a little boy you always 
preferred to go and eat your sweets in some 
nice retired place? It wasn’t that you were 
ashamed of being seen eating them. Not 
a bit. But you wanted them all for yourself. 

>= 
Misunderstood 

“Wer have one baby,” said the meek 
man who was applying for apartments. 
“Will you mind it?” 

“Mind it?” snapped the thin-faced land- 


lady. “Ofcourse not. Do you think I’m 
a nurse?” 
= 
Reminders 


Never take a better-half unless you are 
sure of better quarters. 

Don’t make love to a girl in a hammock. 
You may both fall out. 

A man is as great as he believes. It’s 
only when he tries to make someone else 
believe it that he becomes a fool. 

You may lead a horse to a bar-room, 
but you cannot make him drink. The same 
rule, however, does not hold good in the 


case of an ass. 
= 
Probable ! 

He: “I never saw anything like this 
tide. Here I’ve been pulling steadily for 
ten minutes and we don’t seem to have 
moved a foot.” 

Sue (after a pause): “Oh, Mr. 
Stroker, I’ve just thought of something! 
The fell overboard a_ short 
time ago, and I forgot to tell you. 
Do you suppose it could have caught on 


anchor 


something?” 


Our Young 


Polks’ Corner 


The Gentleman 


I KNEw him for a gentleman 
By signs that never fail ; 

His coat was rough and rather worn, 
His cheeks were thin and pale ; 

A lad who had his way to make, 
With little time for play ; 

I knew him for a gentleman 
By certain signs to-day. 


He met his mother on the street ; 
Off came his little cap ; 

My door was shut ; he waited there 
Until I heard his rap. 

He took a bundle from my hand, 


And when I dropped my pen 
He sprang to pick it up for me, 
This gentleman of ten. 


He does not push and crowd along, 
His voice is gently pitched ; 

He does not fling his books about 
As if he were bewitched. 

He stands aside to let you pass, 
He always shuts the door ; 

He runs on errands willingly 
To forge and mill and store. 


He thinks of you before himself, 
He serves you if he can ; 

For in whatever company 
The manners make a man. 

At ten or forty tis the same, 
The manners tell the tale ; 

And I discern the gentleman 
By signs that never fail. 


= 
Fact or Fable? 


Tue young clergyman was giving the 
boys a graphic account of the miracle of 
the loaves and fishes. The lads were 
interested, and listened in profound silence. 

“Oh, sir,” said one little boy, when the 
curate had finished, “‘is that true, or are 
you only preaching?” 


Jingling 
Tuis is a good country game, and 
affords much amusement. A smooth and 
level lawn being chosen, and surrounded 
by arope. ‘The “Jingler” holding a small 
bell in his hand, continues to ring it at 


intervals, while the remainder of the 
players, who are blindfolded, pursue 
him. 


The game is won by the jingler if he 
avoids being taken within a certain time, 
but if within that time he is caught, the 
player who catches him wins the prize. A 
good deal of mirth is often occasioned by 
the players rolling over each other. 
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Our Portrait Gallery 
SIDNEY HERBERT GRAY, AGED 3$ YEARS 
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True Story of a Robin Redbreast 
La 
Park, Edinburgh, had a somewhat remark- 
able experience with a robin redbreast that 
during the cold weather took refuge every 


winter a resident of Craigmillar 


evening in the lobby of his house after dark. 

The lobby contained a castor-oil plant, 
and upon this the robin perched himself 
as soon as it became dusk, getting access 
to the lobby by the open doorway. 


usual on the castor-oil plant, acting pre- 
cisely in the same manner as he had done 
on prev ious occasions, 

Every evening he enters the open door- 
way and resumes his perch on the plant 
When daylight arrives, and the door is 
open, he flies away with his usual chirp, 
and returns again punctually in the evening. 
‘This will probably go on for the next winter, 
as he appears to consider himself now 


CATHEDRAL 


A SNAPSHOT TAKEN IN THE COMPOUND 
It mattered little to robin how many a member of the household, with liberty to 
people were passing in or out. He come and go at his own sweet pleasure. 


remained all night on his perch in happy 
contentment, and as soon as the house- 
maid opened the door in the morning he 
flew away with a chirp, which might be 
understood as an expression of thanks for 
the night’s entertainment. 

He returned on the following evening, 
again to rest on the plant, and kept up 
this programme during the whole winter, 
bidding farewell to his friends on the 
return of fine weather. 


Robin had almost been forgotten by his 
friends in Craigmillar Park, but he appears 
not to have forgotten them, for at the 
beginning of last winter he again put in an 


appearance, and commenced to roost as 


bo 
The Child's Idea 

“Now, children,” said the inquisitive 
teacher, “I wonder how many of you can 
tell me the meaning which is usually 
ascribed to the words ‘the bitter end’? 
Just see how many of you can write a 
sentence containing these words.” 

Little hands smote little foreheads, and 
here and there a few pens started to write 
industriously. One of the latter was 
wielded by little Archie Mulvaney, and his 
effort deserves to be immortalised in print. 
Here is what he wrote: 

“The cat ran under the sofa. 

The dog ran after her, and bit ’er end.” 


N these hot summer days one finds 
some sort of pleasure in the thought 
of the cool season, barring of course 

the very idea of the fireside ; and thoughts 
of the coming season bring with them a 
suggestion or two in favour of one of the 
fascinating games—chess, which 
though typically a fireside game, promises 
to die of a local chill in the winter of its 
discontent. 

Thus far, in the columns of SoctaL 
SHANGHAI scarcely any mention, or rather 
none at all, has ever been made of this 
royal game, whose devotees are many and 
quite in keeping with this cosmopolitan 
community. An excuse is perhaps to be 
found in the fact that of late chess seems 
to have been tabooed by the local Press, 
even in face of what was undoubtedly the 
most interesting match ever played at the 
International Chess Club. 

The strange dénouement of that match 
thus to be told. It was a 
consultation match—Married versus Single 
—the teams being drawn for, and the 
winning team eventually competing singly 
for a princely prize presented by Mr. 
Behrens, the Russian Vice-consul, himself 
a splendid player on the side of the 
Benedicts. : 

The prize deserves some mention—an 
exquisite Circassian belt of silver filigree 
studded with turquoise and with a pendant 
in the shape of a miniature scimitar. It 
was a coveted prize indeed, and quite 
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most 


remains 


suggestive too of the famous belt which 
enhanced the spell of Venus—the mystic 


cestus which, by whomsoever worn, 


@oehiriity 


imparted beauty and grace as well’ as 
revived dying flames. 

It was fated, however, to adorn no belle 
of Shanghai, nor even to revive at least the 
waning interest taken in the Club. By a 
very singular coincidence, Mr. Behrens 
won his own prize, and in default of 
another match for which he presented it 
again, he took the trophy away with him 
when leaving Shanghai lately. 

It is to be hoped that the coming 
season will see a little more life infused 
into the tournament for the international 
trophy presented by the Club's president, 
Sir Havilland de Sausmarez. 

The Championship Match, too, requires 
some modification in its regulations, 
inasmuch as successive years of failure 
point to the cumbersome by-laws as not 
only unpopular but unworkable in a 
community too pressed for time to play an 
unnecessarily tedious series of games with 
weaker players who out of sheer sport 
prefer to overlook their slender chance in 
the struggle for supremacy. 

Some familiar faces are to be missed 
at the Club in the coming season. Unless 
a new régime is established, and new 
life infused, it may be a matter for 
surprise and congratulation if the institution 
can survive its present o/s cnertie, the 
baleful substitute of that wonder-working 
verve with which Mr. Lockhart 
conjured the Club into existence. In 
the first place he must be stirred into 
action, as the malady seems in a great 
measure due to his apathy, which has an 
epidemic influence. 


once 
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Buildings in Shanghai 


By Recinacp Lurr 
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Russo-Chinese Bank on the Bund, 

a little over four years ago, Shang- 
hai was a city which appeared to have 
been built in a hurry, the buildings being 
designed in a monotonous fashion with 
red and blue bricks, and covered almost 
invariably with galvanized iron sheets—the 
most ugly covering possible. I have heard 
the “style” cynically named “Shanghai 
Renaissance.” 

It is here my purpose in a short article 
as little technical as possible, to make a 
few comments on buildings in Shanghai, 
and point out a few local customs in the 
methods of erecting buildings not met 
with in England. 

I think an observant Shanghai resident 
will not have failed to notice a marked 
advance in the architectural features of 
buildings erected during recent years. 
When I landed on the Bund four years 
ago, after my voyage from England, I 
remember how disappointed I was with 
this famous thoroughfare. The only 
building which impressed me as a fit setting 
to this fine boulevard was the Bank I 
have previously mentioned. ‘The design 
appeared to me suitable for this class of 
building, the detailing bold and effective, 
and the only merit lacking was a 
pleasing skyline. But my disappointment 
with the buildings facing the Bund was 
nothing to my chagrin on first visiting the 
British Post Office in Pekin Road. A 
rickshaw boy had dropped me down here 
in mistake for a boarding-house, and this 


B EFORE the completion of the 


is what it resembled externally, the only 
indication of its honourable calling being 
the words “British Post Office,” of dimi- 
nutive size, painted on one angle of the 
building. This converted residence has 
lately been further altered and enlarged to 
meet the increasing needs of its postal 
business. Zn passant, this unobtrusiveness 
of a great nation appears to me to be a 
great mistake in such a cosmopolitan 
city as Shanghai, especially as Germany 
and Japan have both . completed 
palatial Post Offices for their respective 
countries, and China has followed their 
example. 

Now one can point out to the latest 
imported “griffin” many buildings which 
compare favourably with home specimens. 
The following are among the best:— 
German Club, German Post Office and 
Great Northern Telegraph Offices, Bund ; 
Palace Hotel, and Messrs. Whiteaway and 
Laidlaw’s Store, Nanking Road ; Offices, 
Jinkee Road; Free Christian Church, 
Range Road; and St. Andrew’s Church, 


Broadway. There are also a number 
of pretty residences, recently erected 
in the outskirts of the Settlements, 


which are too numerous to mention 
individually, each of which being a credit 
to the architect and the native contractor 
who carried out the work. 

An architect in China, if he is con- 
scientious and likes his art, labours under 
difficulties beyond the conception of his 
stay-at-home brethren. The chief trouble 
is in getting John Chinaman to eliminate 
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the word ‘‘maskee” from his vocabulary. 
He thinks a little digression from the 
architect’s details, or rough workmanship 
in parts not readily accessible, are ideal 
accomplishments, if undetected. Also, 
without the aid of formula, he often boasts 
of a superior knowledge of construction, 


and attempts to advise the architect on 
strengths of materials, and other matters 
peculiar to the profession. The other day 
I heard that an architect, when visiting a 
certain job, was met by the contractor, 
general foreman, foreman bricklayer, fore- 
man stonemason, and foreman carpenter. 
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This attempted to 
convince the architect that a certain large 
beam, whose dimensions he had specified, 
would be amply strong for the purpose 
intended if less than half the size stipulated. 

After a long worthless discussion in 
“pidgin” he eventually gained his point 
by an ofter of $500 if any foreigner could 
be produced who could prove his calcula- 
tions to be incorrect. 


strong deputation 


I think one of the causes of the absence 
of artistic buildings in Shanghai in former 
years, was the method of detailing them, 
which the majority of architects adopted. 
This was to make the Chinese contractor 
draw the full-size details on boards, and 
amend them with a blue pencil, which no 
doubt saved much of the architect’s time, 
but often caused endless trouble before a 
job was finished, as boards had an un- 


This conduct, to the unitiated, may 
seem rather weak on the architect's part, 
but the only way to get good work from 
the natives is to possess the proverbial 
patience of Job. 

Given this qualification, and a painstak- 
ing exactitude for detailing, the architect 
will find Chinese workmen produce results 
probably second to none, especially if he is 
lucky in obtaining good wood carvers from 
Ningpo,—who are remarkably clever—and 
a non-opium smoking general foreman. 


fortunate knack of getting lost, 
or perhaps a particular portion 
was missing which delineated 
some choice bit of carving. 
And what a fix the architect 
was in when he had no record 
in the office to refer to? At 
home, I may explain, he would 
himself draw half-inch and 
full-size details on paper, supply 
the contractor with duplicates, 
| and keep the originals in the 
office for future reference. 

One of the first things which 
| strike an architectural “griffin” 
| is the decoration on the build- 
ings technically known as 
“chunam plaster,” or called 
by the natives, “flower pidgin.” 
At first sight he would take it 
for terra-cotta, which it resem- 
| bles, but it is really rough 
| plaster with some red colouring 
| matter added, modelled to de- 
signs supplied by the architect. 

Another word in the local building trade 
which is frequently used, but not heard in 
England, is the word “muster.” This 
implies a specimen of any particular work, 
such as carving, which the contractor is 
required to submit to the architect for his 
approval, before commencing the actual 
work. 

The methods of constructing foreign 
buildings in Shanghai are of course very 
similar to those at home, but two exceptions 
may be named. They are the very inferior 
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system of scaffolding, and the use of 


Foochow poles in roof construction. 


These poles are from 5-in. to 6-in. 


diameter, and are fixed about 2-ft. g-in. 
centre to the 


On these poles are then fixed Japanese 


centre, across principals. 
boards, felt, and corrugated galvanized iron, 
in the case of iron roofs which 
quently used. 
for the customary purlins and rafters used 
at home, which are dearer. rn 


are so fre- 
The poles are a substitute 


A cause of great worry to 
the architect in Shanghai is 
the necessity sometimes of 
negotiating with a guarantor, 
or “guarantee man” as the 
natives call him, If a Chinese 
contractor, whose tender has 
been accepted, is 
man of standing, and his 
financial resources doubtful, 
he is required to produce a 
guarantor who will undertake 
to complete the work if the 
original contractor fails to do 
so, To illustrate the com- 
plications which sometimes 
occur through this custom, 
I will 
which recently came under 
my notice. 


not a 


describe a contract 
A Chinese con- 
tractor’s estimate for an 
important building was 
accepted, being the lowest 
submitted. After signing the 
contract, it occurred to him 


he was likely to lose money 
on the work, so he sold his 
interest to another contractor 
—we will call him Contractor 
No. 2—for several thousand 


Photo 


dollars, but this man, being unknown to 


the architect, was requested to secure a 
A suitable one was found 


and accepted, and the work on the build- 


good guarantor. 


ing proceeded very satisfactorily for some 
time. But soon it was rumoured that 


Contractor No. 1, seeing the work getting 
on so expeditiously and smoothly, was 
anxious to get the contract back into his 
own hands, and was intriguing to bring 
about a cessation of work so that he might 
approach the architect with an offer. In 
a short time the men on the job refused 
to work as they complained of not. receiv- 
ing their wages, and it transpired that the 
cheques which the guarantor was sending 
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to the bank were being returned. Now 
Contractor No. 2 did a very foolish thing. 
To prevent _ his 


continue the work, he ran away with the 


rival stepping in to 


whole of the working drawings which had 
been submitted to his charge, and were 
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not, of course, his property, and the archi- 
tect was compelled to seek the assistance 
of the police to recover them. ‘The con- 
tractor was arrested on a charge of theft, 
but fortunately all the missing drawings 
were found in his house. Contractor No. 


1, inthe meantime made every effort to 


have the contract transferred to himself, 


and even appeared before- the Chinese 
Magistrate as a witness against Contractor 
No. 2, 


against him, but told so many lies with 


in the charge of theft brought 


a malicious intention, that the Mz 
dealt very leniently with the prisoner, who 
was evidently the lesser rogue of the two, 
and on promising to produce a more satis- 
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factory “‘ guarantee man” within a certain 


date, and proceed with his contract, he was 


released. He succeeded in finding a new 
guarantor (who was acceptable to the 
architect,) and was further supported 


unofficially by another guarantor. In a 
short time, however, progress on the work 
became again very unsatisfactory, and 
it was discovered that the contractor was 
transferring money received from his 
guarantors to other jobs in which he had 
an interest, so he was got rid of, with the 
Magistrate’s permission, and the recognized 
guarantor, after minor complications too 
numerous to mention, finally completed 


the work. 
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The Casual Acquaintance 


DO not know any time when the 
national reserve of the Briton is 
more remarkably in evidence than 

when he is taking a holiday. It is one of 
his most prominent characteristics at that 
season. He impresses on you the fact 
that he does not approve of making casual 
acquaintances, Very often he has suffered 
by them in the past, and has “dried-up” 
in consequence. 

“I make a rule of never speaking to a 
stranger, Sir Vanity,” a friend told me. 
“Never! I did once. He was a very kind 
fellow seemingly. I lost my watch.” 

He has been on his guard ever since. 
The slightest approach made to him by a 
stranger is sufficient to place him on the 
gui vive—he buttons up his pockets, as it 
were—and if he does not lose anything he 
congratulates himself that it is his wariness 
that has saved him. 


DO WE MAKE THE BEST OF HIM? 

My own opinion is that the casual ac- 
quaintance is by no means made the best 
of, and that people frequently lose as much 
by their attitude of frigid reserve as they 
do by their too ready confidence. The 
casual acquaintance requires treatment. 

Our suspicions with regard to him are 
often ill-founded, and they do not often 
redound to the credit of the person who 
feels them. 

Mr. Pinero, the dramatist, tells the story 
of a little experience he had at an hotel on 
the South Coast. ‘There was a well-known 
barrister staying there at the time—a 
man of exhuberant vivacity and humour— 
and he made himself extremely agreeable. 


One of the guests, who did not know who 
he was, observed the fact and drew his 
conclusions. ‘I don’t like that fellow,” 
he remarked. 

“Why? What's the matter with him?” 
asked Pinero. “I thought him extremely 
entertaining and agreeable.” 

“That’s just it!” replied the other, 
solemnly. “He’s so deucedly agreeable. 
Depend upon it, no fellow takes the 
trouble to be agreeable for nothing !” 

The suspicious gentleman evidently re- 
garded being agreeable as a labour—and, 
of course, no man who is a fool works 
without seeking profit by it. It never 
entered his head that some people can 
find an ample reward in simply affording 
pleasure to others. 


DO NOT SNUB BEFORE YOU ARE SURE 


It is this suspiciousness that is responsible 
for so much of the icy frigidity of our 
railway carriages. The old Duke of West- 
minster used to give away enormous sums 
yearly in charity. At the same time His 
Grace was, as they say, ‘‘nothing particular 
to look at.” His dress by no means 
suggested the possessor of a thousand 
pounds a day, which is reputed to have 
been his income. 

Travelling in a railway carriage from 
London to Chester he found himself in the 
company of a clerical gentleman, who 
most resolutely repulsed all the Duke’s 
efforts to open up a conversation to pass 
the time. At last the cleric ostentatiously 
drew himself up in his corner, yawned, 
closed his eyes, and pretended to go to 
sleep. It was a “dead cut” of his too 
familiar casual acquaintance. 
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Unfortunately for him, the very object 
of his visiting the place was to call on the 
duke and try to obtain a contribution for 
an object in which he was interested, and 
when he was shown into the duke he was 
astonished tc find him and the passenger 
he had treated so curtly one and the same. 
The duke listened to him coldly for a 
moment, declared he could do nothing, 
and yawned and closed his eyes and the 
interview together, by pretending to go to 
sleep in his chair. 

It is not always wise to believe that a 
fellow-traveller who is agreeable contem- 
plates making you a victim of the confidence 
trick. There is always time to snub him 
when his purpose, if he has such, is made 
plain. 

THE “HIGH AND HAUGHTY” ATTITUDE 

The time has gone by for an attitude of 
reserve to imply high-birth or exquisite 
good breeding. I have known people 
indulge in this ridiculous affectation, imagin- 
ing that it was an easy way of creating a 
suspicion that they belonged to the “higher 
circles.” It is generally a lamentable 
failure. The old saying that ‘familiarity 
breeds contempt” is, like most old sayings, 
about as false as it is true. Reserve 
carried to a ridiculous degree breeds it 
quite as readily. A cynical foreigner, 
criticising us British, declared that we drew 
ourselves into our shells very often simply 
because we dreaded that we should make 
fools of ourselves if we came out of them. 

WHY THE LANDLORD SUSPECTED HIM 

I remember a man who was staying at a 
big Homburg hotel who resolutely refused 
to mix with any of the company there, and 
even refused to take his meals except in 
the most strict privacy. He hinted that 
he was not accustomed to mixing with 
“promiscuous people.” Instead of creat- 
ing the impression he contemplated he did 
just the reverse. The landlord’s suspicions 
were aroused respecting him. 


“Could he be the man seeking the 
hide?” he suggested to me. “And what 
an infliction terrible it would be if he 
were found by the police agents in the 
establishment!” 

In spite of my endeavours to calm his 
anxiety he had inquiries made respecting 
the stranger. He was not a criminal. 
He was only a young fellow who had 
come into an unexpected fortune, and who 
was trying to enjoy himself by aping what 
he thought might be the behaviour of a 
prince. If he had been more familiar the 
landlord would have had no such uncom- 
plimentary suspicions respecting him. 


NO THANKS—NO SERVICE 

People of this kind are not uncommon 
at our holiday resorts. This imaginary 
“‘aristocratic haughtiness ” is frequently re- 
sponsible for an amount of rudeness which 
is keenly resented. On one occasion I was 
talking to a country labourer in a lonely 
part of Norfolk about the birds to be found 
in the district. We were standing by some 
cross-roads, and a motor-car whirled up, 
and a haughty voice hailed my companion: 

“Hi! you fellow! Which might be the 
road for Norwich?” it demanded. 

“That might be the road, sir,” he an- 
swered, pointing, and the car dashed off. 
The man looked after it, grinned, and said 
he must leave me. “They'll be back again 
in a few minutes,” he remarked, “for 
they’re going at twenty miles an hour, and 
they’ll come to a sign-post that will show 
them they’re on the wrong track. It might 
be the road to Norwich, but it isn’t!” 

He reminded me of the Scotch game- 
keeper who, when the sportsman he was 
with slipped and fell into a pool, showed 
no remarkable anxiety to assist him to 
land, excusing himself by saying, “ He’ll no 
droon, and perhaps a drap of watter ll do 
him good. He’s said ‘thank ’ee’ for nau- 
thin’ a’ the day, an’ I doot if he’d tell it 
now for my pullin’ him oot !” 
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MESSRS, BIDWELL AND BRIMER’S “GLORY” 

THE “CLUTHA” TOWING COMPETING BOATS TO THE START 
U.S.S. ““HELENA’S” LAUNCH 

U.S.S. ““HELENA’S” DINGHY WHICH WON THE CUP 

MR. JANSON’S MOTOR BOAT 
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The Feminine Wote 
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‘*All things that pass competition to the very best advantage, and 

Are woman's looking glass.” intensely interesting I found it. We went 

An Interesting Yachting Competition aboard the “Clutha” launch and had tiffin 
HE Yacht Club has gradually with about two hundred of the_ members 
and friends, after which the various com- 


blossomed out into quite an >. Se esti 
petitions started, and a_very exciting time 


important institution, and if one 
may judge by the interest taken in some 
recent competitions organized by the 
members, yachting bids fair to become 
one of the most popular pastimes in 
Shanghai. I was asked by a member of 
the Club to witness the International 
Competition which took place a little time 
ago, but unfortunately I could not accept 


ae 


THE STARt 


followed, The greatest interest was 
taken in the progress of the ‘‘Helena” 
dinghy which was rigged up with sails 
which appeared to be ridiculously top 
heavy for such a tiny craft. So much 
so indeed thata plank had to be utilized 
on which a man practised a_ sliding 
1] scale according to the vagaries of the 
wind. Fortunately for the dinghy the 
wind was in a most réasonable mood 
so nothing untoward happened, and 
the little craft romped in first, followed 
by the others in the following order ;— 


WAITING TO BEGIN 


the invitation, for which I was 
exceedingly sorry, as three British 
boats from the ‘‘Cadmus” came in 
first, second, and third. Another 
competition took place immediate- 
ly afterwards for nothing less than 
the supremacy of the Whangpoo. 
Mr. T. E. Dunn kindly offered to 
take me up to the seven mile 
reach in his motor launch, the 
“Erin,” so I was able to see all the THE “CLUTHA” 
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Heap. Cor. 
Secs. Time. 
U.S.S. “Helena”... 75 5.38 
U.S.S. Villalobos” 45 5-48.50 
U.S.S. “Helena”... 20 5-49 
H.M.S. “Cadmus” 95 5-52-45 
H.M.S. “Cadmus” 40 5-54.05 
H.M.S. “Cadmus” 30 6.01.30 
U.S.S. Concord”. 75 6.07.25 
H.M.S. ‘*Cadmus” 30 
U.S.S. Helena”... * 
C.I. “Hai Shin” 25 
S.MLS. “Luchs”... 25 
R.I. “Vesuvio”... 30 
C.1. “Hai Shin” 35 
C.I. “Kuen On” = 30 —_ 


S.M.S. “Luehs”... 35 
* Scratch 


The fine silver cups were presented 


afterwards to the lucky winners, who were | 


very pleased and proud of their well-won 


conquest. It seems to me it will be a 
long time ere the Yacht Club will have a 
contest in which the interest is so intense, 
or the prizes so keenly tried for, and I am 
quite ready to believe the assertion of a 
member of the Club who told me that the 
interest created by the Club had saved his 
duty of paying his 


friends the painful 
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passage home, and I can warmly recom- 


mend it to any young fellow who is lacking 


an aim in life. Itis a fine pastime and 
the members of the Yacht Club are all 
right good sorts, who appear to go in for 
sport in a whole hearted fashion that does 


one good to see! 


THE ‘CLUTHA’ 


TIFFIN ON 
= 
The 14th of July 
We all. get the credit of becoming 


lethargic to a more or less degree in the 
Far East, but no: such imputation can be 
of the 


14th of July, as they exhibit an invariable 


made our French neighbours on 
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THE DAY OF THE INTERNATIONAL RACE 
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amount of enthusiasm that nothing seems 
to affect. I attended the sports at the 
Cercle Sportif Frangais, and was immense- 
ly struck by the vim and energy exhibited 
by all who took part, more especially 
as it was one of the hottest days on 
record. Besides the usual walking, run- 
ning, and jumping events 
there was an excellent 
tug-of-war, and _ several 
mirth-provoking items, the 
best of which was tilting 
at the ring, whereby each 
competitor who failed to 
tilt the ring upset a bucket 
of water on his own person. 
Severalamusing events were 
taken part in by the Chinese 
servants attached to the 
Club, and the children took 
part in a grand lottery, the 
prizes in which were most 
alluring toys of every des- 
cription. 

At the conclusion the handsome array 
of prizes were gracefully presented by 
Madame Henriot, who was assisted by two 
other ladies, The following is a list of 
the prize winners :— 


Hurdle Race (110 metres) won by C. Lagrange. 


One Mile Flat Race . 59-3) DEED. 
High Jump 1» 9, Lagrange. 
400 Metres Flat Rac Peete i 
One Mile Walk (Handicap) ,, ,, Gilis. 


Tug-of-War P +» TheClubteam, 

Much of the success of the gathering was 
due to Dr. Fresson, the President, who took 
a warm personal interest in all the events. 
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The Swimming Gala 
One of the most interesting events of 
the summer season is the Swimming Gala 
and Aquatic Sports given by the Shanghai 
Rowing Club, The Committee exhibited 
this year even more enterprise than last 


year, which is saying much, and a very 


A SNAPSHOT TAKEN ON BOARD THE “CLUTHA” 


distinctive and much appreciated feature 
of the programme was the celerity with 
which it 
were 


the fourteen items contained 


carried out. Everybody concerned 
worked with a will, and the large audience 
were kept interested from the beginning 
to the end. 

The most important event was the 
Championship Race, which was won last 
year by R. W. McCabe. After a hard 
struggle C. W. O. Mayne won it from 
McCabe by a few feet only. 


eae 
TOs SECS. 


Time 1 min. 
Another very well contested 
competition was the Flying Squa- 
dron Race, in whichfive members 
from the International Swimming 
Club competed with an equal 
number from the Rowing Club. 
The latter by a_ narrow 
margin. The team consisted of 
Geo. Mayne, C. W. O. Mayne, 
C. H. Soper, A. Marti, P. M., 
Lancaster, and R. W. MacCabe, 


won 
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The Obstacle Race entailed the difficult 
task ‘of keeping a lighted candle in the 
hand the first length of the bath, and 
a cigar alight on the return journey. The 
heat winners were A. Tilbrook, C. H. 
Rutherford, and P. Fowler, the final being 
won by Tilbrook. Then followed the three 
lengths handicap won by E. S. Little. The 
Long Plunge won by P. Fowler, and the 
two length'breast stroke won by A. Tilbrook. 


a European policeman, and a Sikh 
policeman were also very good, and Mr, 
Marti certainly deserved some reward for 
the perseverance and patience he exhibited 
whilst carrying out the difficult task of 
greasing the pole. 

A number was placed in the cabbage 
which was placed on the end of the greasy 
pole. Miss Nolasco had the corresponding 
number, and was therefore presented 


A SNAPSHOT TAKEN FROM THE “CLUTHA” 


The graceful diving competition was 
exceedingly interesting, and some difficulty 
was experienced in judging between C. W. 
O. Mayne, A. Marti, and E. Durlach; 
however C. W. O. Mayne ultimately carried 
off the prize amidst loud applause. 

The One Length Blindfold Race caused 
a great deal of amusement as some turned 
completely round, and finished at the 
wrong end, whilst others seemed fascinated 
by the side rails of the baths. E. Durlach 
won the final race. 

The Greasy Pole Competition also 
created much merriment, C. W. O. Mayne 
carrying off the costume prize with a life- 
like personification of a rickshaw coolie, 


with a lovely bouquet of carnations and 
asparagus fern. 

The Polo was an immense success, 
and was watched with much interest 
by the audience. Several girlish voices 
in my _ vicinity urged “Charlie” 
or George” to do all kinds of 
impossible things, which fortunately for 
the fate of the game they did not do. 
The Shanghailanders won amidst great 
enthusiasm and then everyone adjourned to 
upstairs where Sir Pelham Warren present- 
ed the prizes. When he called for three 
cheers for the Shanghai boys whom he | 
truly said “were hard to beat” I found 
myself wishing Mr. Reginald Story, who 
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has written so much on the subject of over- 
done sport in the Far E 


could be 
present. A happier and healthier looking 
crowd of youths it would be hard to find 
anywhere than those who took part in the 
gala, and I might at the same ‘time 
mention the old members of the Rowing 


Club 
appeared to take a lively interest in all the 


who were present, and who all 
events. Amongst them I noticed Messrs. 
Pearce, B. Clark, Miller, Tripp, Hide, 
Oram, F. A. Sampson, and G. S..V. Bidwell. 
Long may the Swimming Club continue to 
provide such health-giving, and inspiriting 
sport as that furnished at their well- 
organized gala, 
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A Well-known Lady Resident 
Ir has been frequently remarked that 
SoctaL SHANGHAI ignores to a great extent 
the existence of the feminine portion of 


SHANGHAI 


our community, many individual members 
of which have done much to further the 
social interests of the Settlement. In this 
respect Mrs. David Landale takes a fore- 
most part, as she has always fulfilled the 
many social duties which have fallen to 
her lot as the leading lady in Shanghai, 
with a willingness and quiet grace which 
have gained for her universal admiration, 
and a large degree of popularity. A list 
of the public functions in which Mrs. 
Landale has taken a prominent part would 
prove most interesting, and no other lady 
in Shanghai has been presented with as 
many bouquets and souvenirs. The latter 
includes a beautiful silver key enamelled 
with gold and colours, which was presented 
to her by the Mutual Telephone Company 
when she opened their fine new premises 
in Kiangse Road. 


BELLE HEATHER. 
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W. Howell 
SOME OF THE BOATS WHICH COMPETED IN THE INTERNATIONAL RACE 
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5 Well-Rnown Shanghai Residents : 
FOLLY PS TOLLE LI ASI OTR 


HIS month we have the privilege of 


Y reproducing several _ interesting 
photographs which are relative to 
two of our best known residents, Mr. 


Vyvyan Dent, and his only son Robert V. 
Dent. The former was born in Shanghai 
in 1862 in the palmy days of the old East 
Indian firm of Dent & Co. He was 
educated at Haileybury College, and at 
the Real Schule at Cassel in Germany. 
He returned to Shanghai in 1882, and 
joined the staff of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs as assistant at Hankow. He has 
also been stationed at Kowloon, Kiukiang, 
Foochow, Peking, and Chefoo 
during the China-Japanese War. In 1892 
he married Ada, eldest daughter of J. W. 
Batinson, and has one son Robert Vivian, 
born in 1893. Mr. Dent is a gifted 
musician, and several of his compositions 
have been performed in Germany and 
Shanghai. He has composed one march 
and many valses. 

Both father and son have a genius for 
mechanics and music, and are excellent 


was at 


linguists. Every Sunday morning Mr. Dent 
is At Home” to his friends, whom he 
entertains to music and wonderful cocktails, 
of which he can concoct hundreds. 

On a casual acquaintance the rooms 
illustrated in our pages do not strike one 
as being remarkable, yet nearly everything 
in them is of immense interest. Amongst 
the numerous curios which crowd the walls 
and cabinets of the drawing-room, there 
are several that figured prominently in 
the St. Louis Exhibition in 1904. The 
collection included eleven curios in all, 
and gained a gold medal. A Regents 


porcelain vase and urn were referred to 
in an important newspaper as “ Doubtless 
the most curious exhibit in the whole 
exhibition.” Very rare is an old pottery 
incense burner that looks exactly like 


MR, 


VYVYAN DENT AND HIS SON 


Mf. ROBERT V, DENT 


bronze, and that is more valued by the 
natives than their rarest porcelain. A 
cloisonné plate with an embossed surface 
is also a unique specimen of Chinese art, 
and a quaint old War God Yuan Lao-yeh 
is a very effective piece of bronze, but the 
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most novel wonderful old 
scroll depicting the five ages which is 
wrought in an intricate - stitch that. is 
never used nowadays. Another old scroll 


shows the saint controlling a chained lion. 


exhibit is- a 


To the student of comparative religion 
the representation of the “chained lion” 
Will at once recall the chained ‘dragon of 
the apocalypse. The “lion” of “matter” 
from the Kabbalist 
and Occultist, which thought is further 


continued when we see the Ascetic Saint 


invites reflection 


Photo MR. R. V 


with the fire of inspiration on his head 
invoking the personified Demiergos’ aid by 
vibrations created on a conch. Americans, 
too, will note the absolute parallel between 
the “lion” of the Chinese and 
similar mythical figure given in Sacred 
Mysteries of the Mayas and Quiches as 


the 


illustrated in le Plongeon’s book on that 
subject. 

Of infinite interest are a number of 
little curios on a cabinet, amongst which 
are two Chinese chains, which have locks 
to heaven attached to them, in addition 


DENT IN HIS MOTOR CAR 


to innumerable charms, which are supposed 
to help the owner to: find the way to 
heaven. They are ustially worn by Chinese 
boys and are both rare and quaint looking. 
A shelf is reserved for a comprehensive 
group of little clay figures, which represent 
famous Boxers, flanked on either side by 
mandarins in full official dress, A gilt 


shrine illustrating the first chapter of 
Genesis was most fully described by Mr. 
who takes a great interest in 
comparative religion. 


Dent, 
I remarked a royal 


ohh a 
Mr. W. H.W. Brennan 


arch Masonic jewel and learnt that it 
belonged to Mr. Dent’s father, and in 
another corner was an interesting collection 
of mandarin beads. 

Mr. R. V. Dent, who appears by the 
side of his father, is fifteen years of age and 
is also very well known, by reason of the 
versatile nature of his accomplishments. 
He is more expert in the art of Juijitsu 
than any European in Shanghai; he plays 
the organ, the piano, cornet, etc., etc. and 
what he does not know about a motor, or 
a locomotive, is not worth knowing. He 
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DRAWING-ROOM SHOWING MR. DENT’S FAMOUS ORGAN 


has lately appeared as a musical composer, and has composed a spritely Two-Step 
called the Maiden Effort and a melodious Waltz called The Customs Waltz, both of 
which have been frequently played at the Customs dances. His latest composition 
is a waltz called Sur La Pelouse which has a photograph of Cecil Court, Mrs. 
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McBain’s house, as a frontispiece; it is dedicated to Mrs, McBain. His latest 
hobby is conjuring, in which he has, by constant application, attained a degree of 
dexterity quite equal to a good professional. He has collected a most interesting library 


composed entirely of works on the subject of conjuring. 


THE STUDY 


A GROUP OF MR, DENT’S CURIOS AT THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION 


ay 


VERY TRUE 


First Feminine PassENGER—His face seems very familiar. 


SEcoND FeMININE PassENGER—It isn’t half so much so as his manners, 


e 
i; writing about the 150th performance 
it of the A.D.C., we intended to give 


a condensed history: of the Club 
up-to-date, but we found that, in order to 
do everyone who had assisted the A.D.C. 
full justice, we would have to devote the 
whole monthly number to the subject, and 


“When it was that Amateur Theatricals 
first became a popular amusement in 
Shanghai, is not known, but it may be 
assumed fairly safely that as soon as the 
community grew large enough to provide 
a cast, a prompter, and an audience, so 
soon were there dramatic performances. 


Photo 


as we were not quite prepared to do that, 
we resolved to put in a little at a time. 
In writing of the earlier records, we cannot 
do better than quote from the handsome 
souvenir, presented to all who patronized 
the 150th performance: 


Denniston & Sullivan 


THE LYCKUM THEATRE SPECIALLY DECORATED FOR THE I50TH PERFORMANCE 


A playbill of a performance given in May, 
1853 is still preserved, but whether there 
was any organized society for the per- 
formance of stage plays at that date is 
not certain. There is, in the possession 
of the A.D.C. however, an interesting 
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manuscript written in 1869 which estab- 
lishes the existence as early as 1864 of 
two flourishing Amateur Dramatic Corps 
which were known as the “Rangers” 
and the ‘Footpads.” Their performances 
were never on a very elaborate scale 
and as their theatres were of necessity 
some conveniently unoccupied godown 
converted for the occasion, this is hardly 
surprising. | Moreover, their continual 
migrations from one place to another 
stood in the way of ambitious endeavour. 
However, in 1864, efforts were made to 
find a permanent home and more elaborate 
arrangements were attempted ina godown 


Photo 
From left to right— 
LORD BROCKLEHURST, 
LADY CATHERINE. 
HON. ERNEST WOOLLEY. 
in the Peking Road which was then 
dignified with the name of the Lyceum 
Theatre. This was occupied till 1866 
when the theatre was again removed, but 
the change appears to have disorganized 
both the “Rangers” and the “Footpads,” 
as the theatre was shortly afterwards 
dismantled and the two clubs dissolved. 
However, the attraction of the drama soon 
reasserted itself, a scheme was formulated 
for the acquisition of a site and the erection 
of a real theatre and funds sufficient for 
the construction of a wooden building of 


“T. I—AT LORD LOAM’S HOUSE 


COUNTESS OF BROCKLEHURST. 
REV. JOHN TREHERNE. 


dimensions differing very little either before 
or behind the proscenium wall from those 
of the present house, were speedily raised. 
The amalgamation of the two old Clubs 
resulted in the formal constitution on the 
3oth November, 1866 of the Amateur 
Dramatic Club of Shanghai, and on the 
1st March, 1867, the New Lyceum Theatre, 
situated in the Museum Road, was opened 
with a Farce in One Act, ‘Whitebait 
at Greenwich” and Burnand’s Burlesque 
“Faust and Marguerite.” 

An extract}on the same subject given 
in a lecture by H. Languin in 1875 is also 
interesting. 


Denniston & Sullivan 


LORD LOAM, 
TWEENY. 


LADY MARY. 


CRICHTON. LADY AGATHA, 


“So small a community of foreigners 
as Shanghai for a long time contained, 
could not hope to attract professional 
actors or musicians of a high-class, and 
they were therefore forced to depend 
for theatrical amusements on amateur 
efforts. 

“Theatres were improvised season after 
season in various godowns; the scenery 
was rude, the action imperfect, but a good 
natured audience showed that charity 
which covers a multitude of sins, and 
seldom failed to enjoy themselves. The 
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pieces chosen were almost invariably farces, 
burlesques, and extravaganzas, while there 
has always been sufficient wit and humour 
resident among us to give fresh zest to the 
entertainment by songs and local illusions, 
some of them of marvellous felicity and 
talent. At length in 1866 the Lyceum 
Theatre was built by shares redeemable by 
the profits, so that ultimately it will become 
the property of the community. Unfortun- 
ately a lease of its present site behind the 
British Consulate could only be obtained 
for five years which expired in 1871. The 
charges for admission are almost invariably 
$3 for the stalls and pit, and $1 for the 
gallery. In 1867 the Concordia Club 
erected a neat little theatre within their 
own precincts, in which entertainments of 
a very high-class are given every season. 
Admission is free by invitation through 
members, the expense being provided by 
a commission on Race Lotteries held in 
the Club.” 

Very different are the present-day con- 
ditions under which the A.D.C. perform, 


a typical example of which we have the 
privilege of illustrating in our pages this 
month. No pains were spared to make 
The Admirable Crichton, the 150th per- 
formance, a grand success. The appearance 
of the theatre had been entirely transformed 
under the able supervision of Mrs. Denham 
and Mr. E. G. Pinx who expended much 
time and thought on the matter. All the 
galleries and walls were covered with dark 
green trellis work, over which trailed a 
profusion of lovely pink roses and green 
foliage, and much to the relief of many, a 
new drop scene replaced the ever dusty, 
and exceedingly unsanitary velvet arrange- 
ment, at which we were all so tired of 
looking. The performance opened with 
an eloquent prologue delivered by Miss 
Evelyn Merrion, who, dressed in Grecian 
costume, appeared on an artistic dais in 
the centre of the stage. 

The play attained a phenomenal success, 
and the twenty-five artistes who took part 
in the four performances given, have every 
reason to be proud of the fact. We are 
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ACT 1I,—THE ISLAND 


Denniston & Sullivan 
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sorry we have no space to mention the 
artistes individually as they all merited a 
large degree of praise, but we must put on 
special record Miss Kitty Bolton’s re- 
presentation of Lady Mary Lasenby, which 
came as a great surprise to many of the 
audience, and proved, what we have always 
maintained that the right person to take the 
right part is always at hand, if the A.D.C. 
take the trouble to find that person out. 
The following extract from the pro- 
gramme will to some extent account for 
the success of the play, as it illustrates that 
the very best talent and assistance was 
procured for the production ;— 


From left to right— 
LORD LOAM. REV. JOHN TREHERNE, 
CRICHTON, HON, ERNEST WOOLLEY. 


CHARACTERS: 


The Earl of Loam . 
Lord Brocklehurst . 
Hon. Ernest Woolley 
Rev. John Treherne . 
A Naval Officer 
Mr. Crichton .. 
Thompsett, Coachman 
aha Footmen . 
John 

ee a valet 
Fleury, the chéf .. 


~ Gy i. Philpott 

. John Crossley 

Mr. William Lavengro 
. E. Beauchamp 

- Reginald Bevant 

. E. Howard 

. Kenneth 

. W. Murton 

. Horace Piercy 

. L.A, Burnley 


2 ACT. II—TUE HUT 


LADY CATHERINE, 
LADY AGATHA, 


Stable Bay ta csscccissisess Mr. David 
sbastacctoye sve ceave Mr. H. G. Notlad 


OG iss Olive Kneller 


Jane } fe ee Miss Marie Barlowe 
Gladys (Miss Delia Daintry 
A Kitchen Wench ............ Miss Lizzie Stubbs 
Miss Fisher \ ie Clare Howell 


Miss Simmons ech Miss Emmeline Brian 
Mdlle Jeanne il “Latics Edith Blanche 
ED WROEDY css3 sat piceadeehoeteseiee Miss Evelyn Merrion 
Lady Mar s “ 

*"Lasenby | (2a"8% ( iss Kitty Bolton 
Paracas of ee + Miss May Willoughby 
Lady Agatha re ... | Miss Ray Oliver 

Lasenby 
The ountens of Brockle ss Abbey Holme 


Denniston & Sullivan 


TWEENY. LADY MARY. 


The new curtain and entirely new 
scenery under the supervision of Mr. E. 
GO. Pinax. The A: DVC. 
thank Mr. R. Rose and Mr. B. 


Burnett for their kind assistance. 


have also to 


CAG. 


The Decoration of the ‘Theatre carried 
out by Mrs. Denham and Mr. E. G. O. 
Pinx. 

The special properties for this production 
by Mr. W, Armstrong. 
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The furniture in Acts I. and IV. by 
the Arts & Crafts Furnishing Co. 

The electric light fittings in Acts I 
and IV. by Shanghai Electric & Asbestos 
Co. Wigs by Palazzi. Tiger and leopard 
skins used in Acts. IV kindly lent by Mr. 
G. A. F. Bidwell. 

The electric lighting effects under the 


The cover of the souvenir executed by 
Mr. B. C. G. Burnett from a design by 
Mr. R. Rose, 

The programme designed by Mr, H. 
W. G. Hayter. 

The play produced under the direction 
of Mr. Reginald Bevant. 

Prompter, Mr. A Minor. 


supervision of Mr. T. H. U. Aldridge. 


‘Me 


FORTUNE~TELLING 


IN a few ancient books on fortune-telling may be found a number of curious rules 
on dice and dominoes that will afford many a night’s entertainment. It is rather a 
pretty pastime to tell fortunes by dominoes or dice, and one about which most people 
know nothing : 

Three dice are necessary. They must be well shaken in a wooden box, but with 
the left hand, and then cast on the table within the chalked circle. If the person 
throws three sixes, or eighteen points, it is a very good sign. It means a speedy rise in 
life, great profit in business, or something else that the person has ardently wished for. 

Seventeen points means water. ‘The person will either go himself on the water or 
he will have important or profitable dealings with others by the way of water. A 
pleasant journey is promised by sixteen points, and immediate good luck and happiness 
by fifteen. Fourteen points warn you to beware of a secret enemy who is ready to 
bring some trouble upon you or to draw you into a plot. 

Thirteen is always a bad number. It means tears and sobs. ‘Twelve tells of the 
immediate arrival of an important letter, and eleven of the death of a person who is not 
indifferent to you. 

Ten is a christening, nine a wedding, eight a reproach that has been well deserved, 
and seven a scandal that comes upon the person without his or her fault. Six predicts 
the loss of some kind of property. Five tells you that you will make the acquaintance 
of a stranger who will turn out to be a friend of yours. 

For fortune-telling by dominoes, lay them on the table face downwards, shuffle 
them without seeing the faces, and draw one. After each drawing they have to be 
shuffled afresh. 

Every one has a meaning. The unluckiest of the whole set is the double blank. 
It means great trouble, which cannot be cautioned against, as it comes from unexpected 
quarters. One-blank tells that the person is closely watched by somebody whom he 
little suspects, and two-blank predicts the loss of money or of some other valuable 
object. The meaning of three-blank is a family catastrophe. 

Four-blank announces a disagreeable letter from an angry friend, and five-blank 
the funeral of a person to whom the asker is not related. 

Four-one predicts trouble from creditors. Five-one means a love intrigue, and 
six-one tells that the person will soon perform a friendly or charitable deed. 

Double two is a sign of a jealous partner. Three-two means a warning against 
putting money into lotteries or any other game of chance, for the asker is sure to lose. 
Four-two is bad for women; it warns of thieves and swindlers, particularly of those who 
try to steal the tender feminine heart. A pleasant excursion on the water is promised 
by five-two, and a present of some article or clothing by six-two. 
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The Time of Day 


** And in the dusk of thee, the clock 
Beats out the little lives of men.” 


TENNYSON 


“Wuat is the time of day ?”—question 
full of sad significance !—the unwilling 
tribute that man has learned to pay to the 
inevitable. We have become the abject 
slaves of that petty piece of human 
mechanism, the clock. All our lives are 
spent in accordance with its dictates, and 
we must ever be looking at its face to 
learn its pleasure. 

If Eve had never tasted of the forbidden 
fruit, if Eden still were man’s, and the curse 
of mortality had never been pronounced, 
then might the time of day have nothing 
of concern for us; the rise and setting 
of the sun, the changing seasons, and the 
lapse of years have naught of sadness. 
‘Time could not be if life were infinite. 

But when the awful fiat first went forth, 
when man by hard experience learned that 
death was inexorable, that life was given 
but for the brief space of a few changes of 
the moon, he made a god of Time. He 
set his idols up in every home; he raised 
them high in the city streets, that all 
might see and worship; nay, he even 
fashioned some so small that he might 
carry them ever with him. He began to 
serve his new master with body, heart, 
and soul. 

So potent has this exacting deity become, 
that even his briefest parts must needs 
now be recorded. We measure our days 
by hours, minutes, and seconds; each 
breath we draw, each pulsation of the 
heart, serves to mark some portion of his 
fleeing presence. 

So much of time to live! so much 
already spent! Eagerly, frantically toiling 
and striving to sow and reap and swallow 
our cake before we reach the allotted 
three ‘score years and ten—ever and 
anon stealing feverish glances at the 
clock—such is life, the pursuit of a 
phantom, which, when overtaken, vanishes 
altogether. 


And yet, thank God! there is a time, 
before we know what time really is—the 
time of youth, when hours are only bounds 
within which pleasure may be caged, 
points where we may find rest and 
peaceful joy. The clock moves slowly. 
The years pass by with lingering footsteps. 
The little incidents of childhood, at which 
we smile in after years, seem full of 
moment then. 

But year by year time glides along. with 
an increasing speed. ‘The seasons come 
and go before we fully realize their 
presence ; the long, happy dream of youth, 
with its childish faith in one’s own 
immortality, dissolves in mist; the faint 
and uncertain idea of death assumes a more 
tangible and a more terrible form. All too 
soon the half-century stone is reached, and 
the end of the road appears in the dim 
distance. 

Faster and faster flies the index around 
the dial. Quicker and quicker ticks 
the brazen tongue. Sixty-five!—Seventy ! 
—Seventy-five! The end is near. A few 
more moving suns, a few more gathering 
twilights ! 

Faster turns the hands of the clock. 
Now it is morning; and lo! now again it is 
night! Yesterday the summer sun shone 
upon fields of waving grain; to-day the 
ground is white with snow, and the winter 
winds whistle over the moors! But a few 
days ago I was fifty, and now I have turned 
my sixtieth year! What means this silver 
in my hair, this bowing of my frame, this 
dimness of my eyes? 

Faster! faster! ever faster goes the clock. 
What spirits move those fatal fingers in 
their mad chase? What goblins revel 
’mongst the wheels and cogs? What 
mocking fiend is laughing in that voice? 
Faster! still faster! A thousand curses on 
the clock! Destroy it! Dash it to the 
earth! Wrench off those cruel hands! 
Silence that dreadful tongue! Tear out 
its treacherous wheels, and scatter them to 
the winds! At last! At last! It stops! 
It stops! Peace! 

But it is not the clock that stops! 
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Hatr-a-pozen of the Universities in 
Great Britain, and about twice that num- 
ber in America, now teach Chinese as 
one of their regular subjects, and the indi- 
cations are that the day is not very distant 
when the advancement of a young foreigner 
in commercial life in China will depend 
as greatly upon his proficiency in the 
Chinese language as if he were a member 
of the Consular or Customs services, or 
engaged in religious work among the 
people of the country. —.Shanghai Times. 

= 

A NeW complication in trade is now 
springing up in the development of note 
issued 


issues by Chinese banks, China he 
immense quantities of dollars, subsidiary 


silver coins, and ten copper cash pieces all 
of which circulate at a discount, bringing 
her internal currency into a state of great 
confusion; but if a large circulation of 
notes is allowed to add to the confusion, 
the consequences will be disastrous, in 
times of stringency, unless the notes are 
protected by adequate reserves. Both the 
Imperial and Provincial Governments have 
been so shortsighted in all matters relating 
to currency, that no confidence can be felt 
in their enforcing regulations which will 
safeguard the new form of currency. Per- 
haps, in times of stringency, the notes will 
also go to a discount with the other forms 
of currency in circulation; the issuing 
Banks will redeem them at market rates, 
the tax collectors will take them at varying 
rates of exchange, and the holders will be 
the only sufferers.—Messrs. Ilbert & Co.’s 
Trade Report, Shanghai Mercury. 


Tue Chinese in America and other 
foreign countries have offered the Imperial 
Government $10,000,000 for the navy, if 
within six years the promised constitution 
is formulated, In six years ten million 
dollars would at least prepare great areas 
for the planting of trees, and by so doing 
would plant also the germ of a vast indus- 
try, for the afforestation of China would 
not result only in the preservation of life 
and property. The need for wood products 
is becoming increasingly acute throughout 
the world. The paper industry alone is 
threatened by lack of pulp, and the millions 
who depend on paper for their livelihood. 
A great industry lies at the door of China, 
an industry to the development of which 
she is peculiarly adapted. And a vital need 
of the country is crying for redress. Let 
us have a Board of Forestry before a Board 
of Admiralty, and a guarded agriculture 
before guards for unthreatened coasts.— 
Peking & Tientsin Times. 
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We have become used to the expression; 
“You can’t do that here; the Municipal 
Council has no authority to pass laws and 
see that they are observed ;” but there is 
usually created at such times a shrewd 
suspicion that the remark partakes some- 
what of the nature of an excuse. Why is 
it that anything new cannot be introduced 
into the Settlement? Are we to remain 
forever under regulations that are not in 
keeping with the progress and civilization 
that have developed by the exertions of 
able and honourable men.—7%e Bund. 
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Tue educated man is much more 
valuable than the uneducated. Conse- 
quently the development of this great 
source of wealth—not only to China but 
the whole world—ties in Education, in the 
broadest sense of that term. An educated 
China would mean a_ strong China; 
that potential strength may by gauged 
from this diagram.—Saturday Review. 

> 

TuouGu there are few signs as yet of 
any recovery ftom the trade depression of 
the last few months, it is refreshing as well 
as hopeful to observe that the vernacular 
Press in Japan has at last begun to write 
in optimistic tones on the future of the 
economic situation.—Honghkong Telegraph. 

Ad 

Tue Waiwupu has decided to establish 
a Legation in the Swedish capital with a 
Secretary of Legation placed there as 
Chargé d’Affaires. The Chinese Minister 
at Berlin will also be accredited to 
Stockholm and will visit that city once or 
twice a year.—Worth-China Daily News. 

> 

Ir can scarcely be seriously believed in 
Tokio that the veto imposed by the 
Japanese Government in regard to the 
Fakumen railway is regarded by any 
intelligent person as consistent with a 
policy “intended to safeguard effectively 
the interest already acquired by the two 
Powers on the common ground.”—Peking 
& Tientsin Times. 

= 

Wuen the Municipal Council get their 
new assistant secretary with legal training, 
we shall not see lawyers one day conducting 
cases for the Council and next day 
appearing against them in similar cases. 
Lawyers are like other folk, and one side’s 
dollars are as good as those on the other, 
perhaps more so where the lawyer is 
defending, for in that case there are more 
of them.— Zhe Union. 


CertatN_y if the possibility of railway 
competition alone weighed with the 
Japanese Government, it would never 
deliberately elect to forfeit the world’s 
good opinion for a few enhanced dividends. 
Even the real object that prompts it to 
veto the Fakumen Railway will on further 
consideration not appear worth the price 
that she will have to pay for a breach of her 
treaty obligation to preserve the open door 
in Manchuria.—Worth-China Daily News. 

bd 

Cuano Curn-tTunc has wired to General 
Chang Piao of Hupeh to prepare for the 
autumn manceuvres properly, especially the 
cavalry and artillery.— Shanghai Mercury. 

= 

Arter the Chief Justice had delivered 
judgment, Mr. Robert Shewan said on 
behalf of the jury: The jury feel it their 
duty to draw the attention of your Lord- 
ship to the very objectionable system 
pursued by Chinese firms of concealing 
the identity of their partners in their 
accounts by the use of fictitious designations 
of “Tong” names, and are of opinion that 
firms that keep their books in this manner 
should not be allowed the benefit of the 
Court of the Colony. 

Re a Registration of partnership lawsuit 
at Hongkong.—-Hongkong Telegraph. 

= 

Tue Customs Taotai Tsi Yao-shan has 
instructed his subordinates to keep a sharp 
look-out on bad characters, who are 
said to have arrived in great numbers at 
Hankow.—Hankow Daily News. 

* 

From Chefoo we learn that at the 
meeting of the Stewards of the Chefoo 
Race Club it was decided, owing to the 
unsuccessful attempt to procure griffins 
from the North, to obtain them from the 
interior of the province of Shantung. 

We (C.C.) shall watch this experiment 
with much interest.—China Critic. 
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THE net profits of the Peking-Hankow 
line last yearamounted to about $2,000,000. 
This is satisfactory; but it is only a 
beginning. It needs no prophet to foretell 
how valuable an asset this inland trunk 
line must become when it links up its 
traffic with the Hankow-Canton railway to 
the South and with the numerous branch- 
lines and feeders, east and west, that must 
before long bring to it the people and 
the products of untapped regions of 
industry.—Peking & Tientsin Times. 


* 


ALTHOUGH opium-shops for the sale of 
opium are still open and doing a grand 
business the officials are doing their best 
to prevent secret smoking, in what used to 
be opium-smoking houses. We saw an 


Se 


ODE TO THE 


old opium den keeper run in the other 
day and get a fortnight’s cangue because an 
opium pipe was found on his back premises. 
And a few weeks ago yamén runners were 
scouring the country around the city and 
giving orders for all growing opium to be 
plucked up by the roots.—Morth-China 


Daily News. 
= 


Tue Waiwupu has wired to the following 
ministers abroad, viz:— 

H. E. Lign-hin Fang (England) H. E. 
Wu Ting-Fang (United States), H. E. Liu 
Shih-hsun (France), H. E. Li (Japan), 
requesting them to report on the Colonial 
shipping facilities of these four nations, 
and to ascertain whether there are 
openings for Chinese shipping in any of 
them.—China Critic. 


e  & 


THIRTY~FIRST 


(Not or Jury) 


WirHIN my heart there is a narrow niche, 

With room for only one girl at a time ; 
And I have known occasions upon which 

It’s been filled—and the feeling is sublime. 


I think that I with truthfulness can state: 
Of fair ones, since the time I was a calf, 
That niche, upon a roughish estimate, 
Has held at least two dozen and a half. 


I cannot recollect the thirty names 

Of these successively, most dear of creatures ; 
Nor yet can I recall the rival claims 

Of all their thirty sets of form and features, 


For since in fair Shanghai my lot’s been cast 
T’ve met the one and thirtieth dear charmer, 

And I’ve made up my mind she’ll be the last, 
So what is writ above need not alarm her. 


ANON. 


FROM OTHER PARTS OF CHINA 


SNAPSHOTS AT WEIHAIWEI 


READY FOR A SWIM NARCISSUS BAY 
MRS. W. S. JACKSON’S BUNGALOow, HUGH AND JIM GARDNER, WEIHAIWEI 
WEIHAIWEL STARTING FOR A RIDE AT WEIHAIWEL 


LEAVING WEIHAIWEI KING’s HOTEL, WEIHAIWEI 
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AFTERNOON TEA AT WEIHAIWEI 


SIR PELHAM L. WARREN 
AT WEIHAIWEL 


A SNAPSHOT TAKEN ON THE TSINGTAU BATHING BEACH 


BATHING HOUSES, WEST END, PEI-TAI-HO 


HR Bout in Rhyme 


T is seldom that a local encounter takes 
place between votaries of the Muses 

as that in the Worth-China Daily News 
lately. 
the following tribute to Grace, the cricket 


The bout arose from the last line of 


champion, on his sixtieth birthday :— 


Blackbearded champion of our game, 
Stoop from your high and giddy seat; 
Perched in loftiest niche of fame, 
Regard this tribute at your feet. 


On this great day the magic word 
Passes along the ranks of men, 
The pen is mighter than the sword, 
The bat is mightier than the pen. 


A, M. 


“The bat is mightier than the pen,” 
Who ever heard of such a thing! 

As well proclaim from house-tops then, 
That Grace is greater than the King. 


The praise is giddier than the height 
Whereto is dragged the batsman great. 
Who wield the pen revenge its slight, 
E’en swordsmen know and do not prate. 
Cc. M. 
= 
It was remarked, however, that by a 
hundred verses of equal merit C. M. would 
not win for himself as much fame as a 
single “century” made off his bat. This 
drew forth a thrust on the editor himself: 


The Muses e’en are batted down, 
In blind and mad defence of Grace; 
If still the arms revere the gown, 
The bat must rue this rank disgrace. 


2 
2 BELTO 


To score against a réle obscure, 

The bat must make a hundred points; 
The pen, to work a wondrous cure, 
With but three dots a word disjoints. 


The pen can rip, and dots this word 
To tell its foes in peace repose; 

And ne’er so keenly rips this sword 
As when a pen-knight shields his foes. 


C. M. 
hood 


To C. M. 
Put up thy sword, thou warrior bold, 
Restore thy stylus to its shealth ; 
‘The pen is victor as of old; 
But still upon its native heath 
The peerless Bat in triumph reigns, 
And there an amaranthine wreath 
Rewards the victor for his pains. 


A. M. 
= 


It remains for the pen to show that it 
can be as courteous in peace as it is stern 
at war; and the bout may well close with 
the following lines :— 

To A. M. 
Pray stretch your hand, my former foe, 
The sword, the stylus fain I sheathe; 


You are not hurt at all, ah no,— 
So sweetly comes the truth you breathe. 


I bow before your champion’s name, 
For grace subdues e’en wilder men; 
Aye, amaranth bespeaks his fame; 
"Tis love-lies-bleeding to some pen. 


Cc. M. 


Retirement of Mr. W. H. Anderson 


GX HANGHAI in general, and Free- 
« masonry in particular, is poorer 
on account of the departure of 
another old resident in the person of Mr. 
W. H. Anderson, who is to be congratu- 
lated on his retirement under such propi- 
tious circumstances. The Freemasons of 
Shanghai and Northern China did not let 
the opportunity pass of honouring one who 
has been so long associated with the Craft, 
and latterly occupied the exalted rank of 
District Grand Master. 

On Monday, July 20th, what might be 
termed a mass meeting of members of 
Lodges and Chapters meeting in Northern 
China was held in the Masonic Hall, 
Shanghai, to bid farewell and “God-speed” 
to their chief, also to present him with a 
massive silver salver, tea and coffee 
service and flower vase, as a tangible 
token of their esteem and regard. Feli- 
citous speeches were made by the Deputy 
District Grand Master, Wor. Brother R. 5S. 
Ivy, Brothers Brodie Clarke, F. J. Raven 
and Max Mittag, representing respectively 
the English, Scotch, American and German 
Freemasons of Northern China, the former 
detailing the long and devoted services of 
the Right Worshipful Brother Anderson 
to Freemasonry and his connection with 
the District Grand Lodgefof Northern 
China since its formation in} 1877. 


Right Worshipful Brother W. H. Anderson, 
District Grand Master. 


‘The occasion was also taken advantage 
of to send to Mrs. Anderson from the 
Freemasons of the District a very hand- 
some necklace and bracelet of green jade 
set in gold. 


The handsome set of silver plate, 


flower bowl and a gold and jade neck! 


of coffee and tea seryices, a large silver ot 
ce and bracelet, 4 


presented to Mr. and Mrs. Anderson, 


OBITUARIES 


Death of Mrs. Vaughansmith 
@pr is with profound regret that we 


+ have to announce the death of 
Mrs. Vaughansmith. ‘Tie deceased 


A 
lady underwent an operation for goitre in 
Londen on 15th July, and succumbed to 
the effects the same day. ‘lhe news was 
cabled to Tientsin by Mr. W. McLeish 
yesterday. 

Wide regret will be felt at this unexpect- 
ed death of so old and so esteemed a 
resident of ‘Vientsin, by none more than her 
colleagues of the Peking and Tientsin Times. 
It is only a few days ago that we published 
a bright article on London from her pen, 
and even 1o her most intimate friends the 
news of her death has come as a great 
shock. It was totally unexpeeted. 

Since 1893 Mrs. Vaughansmith was a 


resident of ‘Tientsin, where her public 
spirit, charity, and sincere character made 
her many friends. A member of almost 
all the bodies devoted to public works, in 
her professional capacity Mrs. Vaughan- 
smith also did all in her power for these 
Settlements. As a journalist, we who have 
worked with her knew her for a capable, 
painstaking, and, on Chinese affairs, a 
brilliant writer. Previous to the Boxer 
outbreak of 1900 as special correspondent 
of the London Standard she foretold 
the coming trouble and if her cables were 
not fully relied on her ultimate justifica- 
tion only added to her name and reputa- 
tion in Fleet Street. From roor until a 
little over a year ago Mrs. Vaughansmith 
edited this paper. During the past eigh- 
teen months her advice on local matters 
and her great knowledge of this country 
were of the highest value to the paper and 


her death leaves a vacancy in the staff that 
will be hard to fill. The Peking and 
Tientsin Times has lost, in the death of Mrs. 
Vaugbansmith, a capable and hard-working 
journalist, and the staffa respected colleague. 

Mrs. Vaughansmith was born in 1861, 
and commenced her literary career in 
1889 as writer to the Japan 
Gasetle, and correspondent of the W.-C. 
Daily News, Shanghai. 


leader 


Later she worked 
forthe Japan Mail, eventually becoming 
editor, visiting India three years later, from 
where she corresponded with China coast 
journals. In 1894 she came to China as 
war correspondent for the Cro’ and 
Military Gasette, Lahore, and in 1896 
became editor of the Shanghat Times. A 
year later Mrs. Vaughan-mith was appointed 
editor of the weekly Peking and Tientsin 
Times and sole representative in North 
Standard which 
later position she held until 1904. The 
Standard, the N-C. Daily News, and 
the Hongkong Telegraph were 
by her with news during the siege of 
‘Tientsin in 1g00. Mrs. Vaughansmith 
published two popular books during her 
life, namely, “Children’s Japan” and 
“Verdant Simple in Japan.” 

The death of Mr. W. H. Vaughansmith 
last year was greatly felt by the deceased 
lady, and while able to work and in 
apparently good spirits she did not, it is to 
be feared, ever recover from the trying 


China of the London 


supplied 


time previous to her husband's death. 
We feel sure we are voicing the feeling of 
the community when we offer to Miss 
and brother 
their 


her 
loss.—Peking 


Vaughansmith deep 


sympathy in and 


Tientsin Times. 
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Ir is with deepest regret we announce 
the death of Mr. R. B. Allen, who was 
one of Shanghai’s best known and most 
public spirited residents. He was only 
forty-nine years of age, and came out to 
China thirty years ago, during that time 
he was instrumental in promoting many 
institutions, which have been a boon to 
the residents. He was exceedingly good 
natured and popular. He will be much 
missed by a large circle of friends, but 
especially where music and drama are 
concerned, as he was an enthusiastic 
devotee of both, and gave much of his 
time to the A.D.C., and to the improve- 
ment of music generally A large number 
of friends attended his funeral which took 
place at the Bubbling Well Cemetery. ‘The 
Pall bearers were: Sir Pelham Warren, 
k.c.M.G , Messrs. J. McKie, W. A. C. Platt, 
A. P. Wood, W. S. Jackson, R. I. Fearon, 
P. F. Lavers, and C. W. Wrightson. 


* 


Tue death of another well-known and 
much respected resident took place at 
the Nursing Home on the rst of July, 
when Mr. Rugh Roxburgh of the C.M.S.N. 
Company passed away after an attack of 
typhoid fever. He was one of the most 
valued engineers of the Company, and had 
a large number of good friends, many of 


* Bead 


whom were present at his funeral, which 
took place at the Bubbling Well Cemetery. 
od 

Ir is with regret we note the death of 
Mrs. Nyi, one of the most respected of 
the Chinese ladies in the Settlement, and 
widow of the late Pastor Nyi of the 
London Mission. 

= 

We announce with deepest regret the 
death of Mrs. Holliday, which took place at 
the Nursing Home after a short illness. 
She was ever ready to help her friends and 
was much loved on account of her kindly 
and gentle disposition. She was amongst 
the first to contribute to SoctaL SHANGHAI 
and wrote the gardening notes which 
proved so useful to many of our readers. 
She was an ardent lover of flowers and an 
able authority on current literature. Much 
sympathy is felt for her son Mr. William 
Holliday and her daughter-in-law in their 
heavy loss. 

* 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. 
H. E. McCann who died unexpectedly in 
Hankow. He was only thirty-eight years 
of age, and the news of his death was a 
great shock to his numerous Shanghai 
friends. He leaves a widow and three 
young children, with whom much sympathy 
is felt. 


* 


Corps Orders by Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Watson, Commandant, S. V. Corps 


Heap-Quarters, No. 18 Hankow Roan, 30TH JULY, 1908 


No. 255 
(i) R&sIGNATION OF Commissions: 


Captain J. W. Innocent and Second-Lieutenant F. Hayley Bell resign 
their Commissions from the 3rd and rsth instant respectively. 


(ii) Commanp, Customs Company: 


Lieutenant D. C. Dick assums the command of the Customs Company 


from the 3rd instant. 
(iii) Leave or ABSENCE: 


Captain A. J. Stewart is granted leave of absence from rst to 23rd August. 


(iv) Recruits Musketry: 


Certain dates having been set apart for Recruits Musketry during August 
(vide Range Programme), O. C. units are requested to direct all the 
Recruits of their units to attend for the necessary instruction. 
Miniature Rirce Practice for those not already exercised will be 
carried out at the same time and place. 


(Sgd.) Rogerr I. Fearon, Lieutenant, 


Acting Corps Adjutant. 
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Tue Sikh part of our community, which 
is now quite an important part of the 
population of Shanghai, opened their new 
Gurdwara with the pomp and ceremony 
due to the occasion. Just after 9 a.m. on 
Sunday, June 28th, a striking procession 
of Sikh policemen and watchmen formed 
at Louza Police Station, followed by the 
Town Band and a carriage containing the 
Holy Book, and a group of other Sikhs, 
Sir Pelham Warren performed the ceremony 
and addressed the large crowd ina well- 
chosen speech, reminding the Sikhs that 
were no 


Notes 


Hotel 
Colonies, the Restaurant Auguste, and the 


corated buildings were the des 
offices of the Messageries Maritimes, and 
the most prominent part of the decorations 
was the Signal Tower. Even the tram- 
cars were brought into use as a decorative 
agent and very well they looked in their 
gala dress, whilst the French gunboat 
“Decidée” added to the general brilliancy 
by being outlined with electric bulbs, 

A representative crowd of residents 
the Consulate-Genera| 


morning, and Monsieur V. 


called at French 


during the 


although they longer 
soldiers the service they were in 
an honourable one. He 


was 
referred to the influence that 
religion had upon them and 


commended their charitable pro- 
jects, ending by congratulating 
them on their officers and wishing 
success to ‘every Sikh who 
enters the doors” of the Gurdwara. 
Captain Barrett replied on behalf 
of the Sikhs in a few well-chosen 
words and presented Mr, ‘Turner, 
the architect, with a circlet of 
silver, exactly like the steel circlets 
worn by the Sikhs. After Mr. 
Landale_ had thanked Sir Pelham 
Warren, the principals were de- 
corated with garlands of flowers 
the were thrown 


and doors 


open. 


+ 


Our French neighbours across 
the Yangkingpang creek celebrated 
the Fall of the Bastille with their 
usual enthusiasm and _ success. 
Amongst the most effectively de- 


Photo 


Ving Cheong 
THE NEW FRENCH SEMAPHORE 
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Berthoz, President of the Municipal Council, 
proposed an informal vote of thanks to 
Mons. Feit for the excellent way in which 
he had discharged his duties as Acting 
Consul. In the afternoon a large number 
of people of all nations attended the sports 
at the Cercle Sportif Francais, and in the 
evening the usual reception was held at 
the Consulate-General. 

> 

Most remakarble is the steadfast way 
in which Shanghai residents occasionally 
shut their eyes to ‘fa good thing.” It is 
long since such a pleasant and well- 
organized concert took place, as the one 
given in the Deanery Gardens on the 18th. 
The programme was novel, amusing, and 
well carried out, the weather and the 
Deanery Gardens were ideal for the 
purpose, yet oniy half the chairs were 
filled. Indeed, the artistic appearance of 
the stage alone was worth going to see, so 
pretty was it. 

The piéce de resistance was a Kashmir 
Love Story on Jhelum River, by Mrs. 
Warn and Mr. J, Tilbury. We sincerely 
hope that this may again be performed in 
public at an early date, as it was a great 
treat to listen to such beautiful music so 
ably performed. 

Mrs. Connell has never been heard to 
such advantage, as her fine voice rang out 
in the starry night with an effect that 
gained a hearty encore. 

The  Policeman’s from the 
“Pirates of Penzance” was also immense- 
ly appreciated, especially 
following verse :— 


When the Shanghai Tram Conductor isn’t 
busy, isn’t busy 

Pushing thoughtless sorts of people off the 
cars, off the cars, 

Ie loves to hear the bell ring till he’s dizzy, 
till he’s dizzy, 

And spend his time a-looking at the stars, at 
the stars. 

When the Bound’ry police are giving us no 
bother, us no bother, 


chorus 


more the 


In alleyways they love to watch for fun, watch 
for fun, 

Oh! take one consideration with another, with 
another, 

A policeman’s lot—particularly in the Paoshan 
district—is not a happy one, 

Ah! when constabulary duty’s to be done, to 
be done, 

The policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 

Mr. Corbett-Smith recited the “ Jhebung 
Solo Club,” with his usual dramatic 
vim, and was enthusiastically encored and 
much regret was expressed that his name 
did not appear twice in the programme. 
Miss May Jansen’s gift for playing accom- 
paniments was taken the most advantage 
of as she played all the accompaniments, 
and the Apollo Quartette consisting of 
Messrs. Symes, Measor, Tilbury, and Paine 
gave much pleasure to the audience by the 
artisti: and humorous rendering of several 
Part Songs. Mr. Tilbury, the organizer of 
the concert, is to be congratulated on its 
musical success, and to the Arts & Crafts 
and Miss Freda Warn thanks are 
due for the pretty appearance of the 


stage. 
- 


A press parade of the students of the 
International Institute took place recently 
which was largely attended by both foreign 
and Chinese guests. Major Trueman and 
Captain Davidson were present and under 
the supervision of Mr. Nielsen the students 
went through their drill with remarkable 
success. In a brief account of the year’s 
work Dr. Reid incidentally mentioned 
that the students learned English much 
more easily than any other language, 
French and Japanese appearing to be 
particularly difficult, and in many cases 
hopelessly impossible. 

A large number of prizes and diplomas 
were then presented to the fortunate win- 
ners, some of whom may possibly occupy 
a prominent place in the political or com- 
mercial part of their great country. 
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Tue Glorious Fourth, as our American 
friends are wont to call the 4th of July, 
was robbed of much glory by Jupiter 
Pluyius, who favoured the Settlement with 
a tremendous downpour of rain. The 
Hon. C. Denby, Consul-General, assisted 
by Mr. F. Cloud, received a large number 
of visitors during the morning, and in the 
evening several celebration dinners were 
held, the most important being at the 
Astor House, where a large number of 
Americans and their friends were enter- 
tained right royally by the management, 
who spared no pains to do honour to the 
great occasion. 


= 


A VERY pretty wedding took place on 
the 4th of July at Holy Trinity Cathedral 
between Mr. T. H. U. Aldridge and Miss 
D. C. Fraser. The Church had been 
most beautifully decorated for the occasion 
with a profusion of flowers and bamboo 
foliage. The service was fully choral and 
was performed by the Rev. R. G. Winning, 
B.A., and Mr, Pullen officiated at the organ. 
The bride, who was given away by Mr. 
Brent, wore a handsome Empire gown of 
the new filet net over white chiffon and 
satin. It was trimmed with Irish Guipure 
intermingled with silver tissue and orange 
blossom. Her veil was of tulle and she 
carried a lovely shower bouquet of white 
carnations and roses. She was attended 
by two bridesmaids, Miss May Merriman 
and Miss Gwendoline Whittal, who both 
wore most becoming gowns of chiffon silk 
muslin in a soft shade of eau-de-nil, 
trimmed with narrow silver braid. They 
wore picturesque hats of white ruched 
chiffon, surrounded by wreaths of maiden 
hair fern, and both were the recipients of 
a pearl and jade brooch the gift of the 
bridegroom. Mr. C. H. Ryde officiated 
as best man. 
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After the ceremony a crowded reception 
was held at Mr. Aldridge’s flat in Yuen- 
ming-yuen Road, where a large number 
of friends gathered to wish the happy 
couple the best of good wishes. The 
floral decorations here were also very 
beautiful, and amongst the many handsome 
gifts on view was a beautful Japanese 
silver tea-service from members of the 
Municipal Council and a case containing 
dessert knives and forks from the Electricity 
Committee. Messrs. Preece and Cardew 
of London sent artistic fruit dishes and 
the members of the Electricity Department 
gave a silver salver, whilst the Chinese 
employees sent a pretty silver flower basket. 

Mr. and Mrs. Aldridge left later on for 
Japan where they spent the honeymoon. 

= 

Weare indebted to one of our readers 
for the photo of the lady who won the 
beauty prize given by the “Daily Mirror” 
recently. 


THE WINNER OF THE “DAILY MIRROR” BEAUTY PRIZE 
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A Commirree Meeting in connection 
with the proposed Exhibition of Old 
Chinese Porcelain under the auspices of 
the North China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, was held on the 2nd instant 
at the residence of Mr. F. E. Wilkinson, 
H.B.M. Vice-Consul. 

Mr. F. E. Wilkinson, in the absence of 
Mr. C. O. Liddell, took the Chair, and the 
following members of the Committee were 
present :—Dr. Cox, Dr. Stanley, Taotai 
Hoo Erh-mai, Mrs. Ayscough, Dr. J. C. 
Ferguson (Hon. Treasurer), and Mr. A. W. 
Bahr (Hon, Secretary). 

It was resolved to hold the Exhibition 
in or about the second week in November 
1908. A set of Rules are being drawn up, 
and other business transacted. A special 
feature was the decision to issue a descrip- 
tive catalogue, profusely illustrated, after 
the Exhibition, which will embody the 
history of the ceramic art in China, and 
also a detailed catalogue of all the pieces 
exhibited. The Exhibition seems to be 
meeting with much popularity, and exhibits 
are already promised from high Chinese 
official sources, in fact it promises to be an 
unique exposition. 

It was also decided to send particulars 
of the coming Exhibition to all the Euro- 
pean and American art journals, also invit- 
ing subscriptions to the edition which will 
be published. 

Any information or suggestions which 
may be of interest to the proposed Exhibi- 
tion will be gladly received by the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. W. Bahr, c/o Hopkins, 
Dunn & Co. 


= 


Next month we hope will begin a series 
of incidents taken from an old yellow diary 
written in 1862 to 1866 by J. W. Baffey 
whilst serving under General Gordon, and 
whose experiences are chronicled in a sur- 
prisingly concise and businesslike way, that 
at once arrests the attention of the reader. 


Tue Guild of Helpers, in connection 
with Holy Trinity Cathedral, propose to 
hold a sale of gifts in November. Mrs. 
Rasmussen, who has displayed in the 
recent past a distinct gift in the way 
of organizing attractive entertainments, 
has promised some tableaux, and there is 
to be a candy stall, a doll stall and 
sundry other stalls calculated to charm 
many dollars out of many pockets, towards 
a very good cause. 

= 

Since his arrival in England, at the end 
of March, Archdeacon Moule has taken 
part in several important meetings, one of 
which was the great Anti-opium Meeting 
briefly alluded to in a Reuter’s telegram to 
the W.-C. Daily News. At this meeting 
Sir Matthew Dodsworth was Chairman, and 
the Chinese Minister, Lord Li, was present. 

The Archdeacon also spoke with great 
vigour at the Annual C.M.S. Meeting held 
this year for the first time in Queen’s Hall. 
He was also invited by the Bishop of 
London to preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
but unfortunately he was unable to accept 
owing to a prior engagement. 

The Archdeacon’s pen has, as usual, 
been busy, and his books have called forth 
a warm encomium in the editorial notes of 
the Church Missionary Review for May, in 
which these words occur:—“We do not 
think any better informed authority on 
Chinese affairs could be found than our 
veteran friend.” 

= 

THE corner-stone of the new premises 
of the Christian Literature Society was laid 
on the 29th with all the ceremony due to 
such an important event. A large number 
of foreign and Chinese guests gathered to 
witness the ceremony, which was preformed 
by Mr. H. E. Hobson, the President of 
the Committee, who said he remembered 
the meeting at the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank twenty years ago when Dr. Williamson 
founded the Society. Sincethen it has steadi- 
ly progressed and now owns the premises, 
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and is the means of circulating an almost 
incredible amount of Christian Literature. 

The Society has been enabled to erect 
the new offices by a legacy left by the late 
Sir Thomas Hanbury. Mr. McGillivray 
deposited a casket containing a photograph 
of Dr. Richard, local newspapers, and 
publications and reports concerning the 
Society, and Mr. Hobson finished the 
ceremony of laying the stone with a silver 
trowel and declared it “well and truly laid.” 
Previous to the ceremony an informal recep- 
tion was held at Dr. Barchet’s house where 
tea and light refreshments were served. 


= 


Tue Social Shanghai l’ea Rooms,of which 
we hope to reproduce several photographs 
next month, have met with even more 
success than was anticipated. That they 
were bound to succeed in a place where 
the majority of the population is composed 
of Britishers was a foregone conclusion, 
but it was hardly expected that the greater 


number of the customers would be of the . 


male persuasion. Yet so itis. Possibly the 
reason is that so many ladies are holiday 
making at present. Office teas are in 
great demand, and so also are the home- 
made sweets, as it is not very easy to buy 
confectionery of any kind in Shanghai 
during the hot weather. The scones and 
butter have also been very much liked and 
much admiration has been expressed 
concerning the artistic yet businesslike 
arrangement of the rooms, which are 
particularly well adapted to the purpose 
for which they are used. 

When the Editress of Socta, SHANGHAI 
proposed to start Mrs. Amelunxen in the 
Piccadilly Tea Rooms a few years ago, 
nearly everyone told her that there was 
no room for anything of the kind. How- 
ever, with the assistance of a few friends 
the tea rooms were started, and very 
successful they have been, and there is no 
doubt concerning the future success of the 
Social Shanghai Tea Rooms, more especial- 
ly when the long winter evenings come 
along, and the silver grill is in operation 
for after-theatre supper parties, etc. 


As considerable curiosity has been dis- 
played concerning the China Weekly we 
will try to give our readers some idea of 
what the management hope to do. 

The China Weekly will eventually be a 
number of small newspapers incorporated 
in one. That is to say, the most important 
sections of the foreign community of China 
will each have a space specially devoted to 
it. We will begin with the Customs 
Service, the Volunteer Corps, the Police 
Force, and the Shipping part of the com- 
munity, and hope to include several others 
in the course of time. A column will be 
devoted to Church and the Charity, for 
whosoever may care to use it to further any 
good work they may have in hand, and the 
journalistic wants of ladies will also receive 
consideration. Another portion of the 
paper will be used for Sports and Club 
news, and Mere Man will also be catered 
for. A Postcard and Postage Stamp Ex- 
change will form an interesting feature, but 
the most useful will be ‘A Change of 
Address Column.” At present there is no 
way of finding out the whereabouts of any- 
one who removes from one house to 
another, so our change of address column 
is likely to prove of infinite use to many. 
We have also made arrangements with the 
Telephone Company to publish all new 
telephone numbers. An Exchange and 
Mart Column will, we think, be of much 
use, and every week we will give some kind 
of interesting competition. 

So much for the journalistic part of the 
China Weekly, and as regards the advertis- 
ing part of it, we fully anticipate making it 
the most valuable advertising medium in 
the Far East, by giving our best attention 
to the aims and desires of our advertisers, 
Mr. Odell, the new Manager, is an expert 
on the subject, and if we do not attain the 
bestof results in our advertising department, 
it will not be for want of trying. The 
terms of Social Shanghai rose twenty-five 
per cent after the first six months, so 
advertisers will be wise to make terms 
whilst they can, at the present cheap rate. 
Twenty-five per cent is not to be sneered 
at these hard times. 
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A UNIQUE presentation was made to 
Dr. Barchet by a number of influential 
Chinese, in the form of a tablet, on which 
was inscribed the work done by Dr. 
Barchet in China. It was supplemented 
by a handsome silver cup and sundry 
other gifts. 

cd 

Tue Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of the Shanghai Amateur 
Dramatic Club was held at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Thursday, July oth, when Mr. 
W. A. C. Platt presided. The following 
Committee for 1908-9 was elected:— 
Messrs. T. H. U. Aldridge, A. D. Brent, 
F. J. Burrett, A. M. Cannan, C. H. P. 
Hay, W. A. C. Platt, and W. Siegler. 


= 


Very enjoyable was an informal recep- 
tion given on the “Hanping,” a new steamer 
which was recently built at Hongkong for 
the Hanyang Iron & Steel Works Com- 
pany. H.E. Sheng Kung-pao honoured 
the occasion by his presence and made a 
short speech thanking the guests for being 
present, and Mr. A. Dallas replied. 

‘The ‘‘Hanping” is a twin-screw steamer, 
built by Messrs. W. H. Bailey & Co., at 
Hongkong, to the order of the Hanyang 
Tron & Steel Works Company. She was 
designed ty Mr. Wong Kwong, who has 
been for many years chief draughtsman for 
Messrs. Bailey & Co. and is now leaving 
Hongkong to join the Company which 
owns the new steamer. Of 1,500 tons’ 
displacement, her dimensions are: length 
between perpendiculars, 215-ft.; breadth 
moulded, 36-ft.; depth moulded, 13.5-ft.; 
and draught, loaded with 825 tons’ dead- 
weight, not exceeding 9-ft. aft. 


= 


The Bund has recently changed hands 
and is now not only more interesting than 
it was, but infinitely more respectable, It 
has always seemed such a pity that such a 
well-printed publication should not be 
furnished with better reading matter. 
However, that is all changed now, and the 
sales have consequently increased. 


The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
name and Address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 

KENT.—On July 9, 1908, at No. 24 
Weihaiwei Road, Shanghai, the wife 
of W. E. Kent, of a daughter. 

PERKIS.—On July 13, 1908, at the 
Victoria Nursing Home, Shanghai, to 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Perkis, a son. 

READ.—On July 14, 1908, at to Seymour 
Road, to Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Read, 
a son. 

HEAD.—On July 16, 1908, at No. 5 
Ewanrigg Terrace, Chusan Road, to 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Head, a daughter. 

* 
Marriage 

ALDRIDGE—FRASER.—On Saturday, 
July 4, 1908, at H.B.M. Consulate- 
General, before Sir Pelham L. Warren, 
K.c.M.G., Consul-General, and after- 
wards at Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Shanghai, by the Rey. R. G. Winning, 
B.A., Thomas Henry Unite, elder son 
of Thomas Henry Aldridge, of Ken- 
sington, London, to Dorothy Clare, 
third daughter of H. Lacy Fraser, of 
Streatham Hill, London. 


= 
Deaths 
STOCKWELL.—On June 23, 1908, at 
Brisbane, Queensland, Dr. James 


Stockwell of Musselburgh. 
MACBEAN.—On June 9, 1908, in Lon- 
don, John James Macbean. 
MITCHELL.—On June 20, 1908, at 
Brixton, London, S.W., ‘Thomas 
Mitchell, late Secretary M.M.O.A., 
Shanghai, aged 72 years. 
HOLLIDAY.—On July 25, 1908, at the 
Victoria Nursing Home, Marian 
Ritson Holliday, aged 68 years. 
MORRIS.—R. Morris, late of Messrs. 
Holliday, Wise & Co. 
McCANN.—On July 24, 1908, at Hankow, 
H. Edward McCann, aged 38 years. 


JULY 


Wednesday, 1.—Death of Mr. R. B. Allen, 

Closing of the first quarter of the Opium- 
houses in the Settlement by order of the 
Municipal Council. 

Friday, 3.—Funeral of the late Mr. R. B. Allen. 
Saturday, 4.—American Independence Day. 

Reception at the U. S. Consulate. 

News received of the death at Boston, 
U.S.A., of Mr. Francis B. Forbes, late of 
Shanghai. 

Monday, 6.—Three men decapitated in the Native 
City for crimes committed in Hongkew. 

Thursday, 9.—Closing Exercises of the Summer 
Term at St. John’s University, 

In the case Messrs. Home and Douglas x. 
Mr. H. T. M. Bell of the ‘* North-China 
Daily News and Herald Ltd.” Judgment 
given for the Plaintiffs. 

In the case Dr. S. M. Cox v. The Shanghai 
Electric Construction Co. Judgment given 
for the Defendants. 

Tuesday, 14.—Celebration of the National Féte 
in the French Concession. 


Saturday, 18.—Presentation to Dr. S. P. Barchet 
by influential Chinese in recognition of 
Dr. Barchet’s long service as United 
States Assessor at the Mixed Court. 


Open-Air Concert in the Deanery Grounds 
in aid of the Foreign Y.M.C.A, 


Monday, 20. —Presentation to Right Wor. Brother 
W. H. Anderson on his departure for 


home by members of all the Lodges and 
Chapters of Shanghai. 

Tuesday, 21,—Attempted Burglary at the Chinese 
Imperial Post Office. 

Thursday, 23.—Reception on board the Hanyang 
tron & Steel Works Company’s new 
Steamer Hanping. 

Arrival of the Hon. L, R. Wilfley, Judge 
of the U. S. Court for China. 

Friday, 24.—Birthday of the Emperor of China. 

Reception at the Bureau for Foreign 
Affairs given by His Excellency Taotai 
Tsai. 

Death of Mr. H. E. McCann at Hankow. 

Resignation of M. V. Berthoz, Chairman of 
the French Municipal Council, 

Saturday, 25.—Fire on the Indo-China S, N. 
Co,’s steamer Zaksang. 

Gala held by the Shanghai Rowing Club in 
the Swimming Bath. 

Monday, 27.—Typhoon at Hongkong. Serious 
damage and loss of life, 

Large Fire in the Native City. 

Tuesday, 28.—News received of the death in 
Scotland of Mr. David McLean, late 
Manager in Shanghai and London of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 

Wednesday, 29.—Corner-stone of the new building 
of the Christian Literature Society laid by 
Mr. II. E. Hobson. 

Friday, 31.—Slight outbreak of fire at the Palace 
Hotel. 


, SPR 
NEW SONGS AT THE ROBINSON PIANO Co. 


‘* Dear hands,” by Frank Lambert, set to words by Henley. 


Published in three keys. 


‘* For you alone,” by Guy d’Hardelot, words by Teschemacher. 


A pretty little song for Contralto, 


A taking little song, published in 


two keys for Soprano and Mezzo, or the lower key could be sung by a Contralto with a wide compass. 
“Tn the great unknown,” by the same composer, published in three keys, the lowest of which is 


very effective and dramatic for a Contralto, 


‘*How shall I know?” by Russel Phillips, a pretty little song for contralto, with an easy and 


effective accompaniment. 


Photo Sze Yuen Ming 
SHANGHAI ROWING CLUB IN WINTER 


SHANGHAI ROWING CLUB PICNIC—GOOD FRIDAY, 1908 
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URING the forty-one years that the 
Bid) Shanghai Rowing Club has been 


in existence, it has been particu- 
larly fortunate in its secretaries, so that an 
excellent record of its doings has been 
kept, which we regret our limited space 
will not allow us to publish in full. The 
first committee meeting was held in 1867, 
when Mr. R. W. Little the captain, 
occupied the chair and amongst the names 
inscribed in the minute book were those 


THE ROWING CLUB 


th 


about the same time, Mr. Church suggests 
“bathing facilities.” The Rowing Club 
has always been well supported, as it had 
sixty-two members as early as 1870. In 
1872 the first Regatta was recorded, in 
which alas, there were only two races. 
The Scratch Eights were as follows: 
Reds: J. O. Fuller, A. Sykes, J. A. Harvie, 
J. Lindsley, T. Brewer, G. Barton, D. 
Glass, C. J. Addis, and C. J. Ashley ; Blues: 
B. A. Clark, W. G. Greig, A. Heiberg, R. 


MR. Dz 


of Messrs. Alfred Dent, Evans, Reid, 
Smith, Hawes, E. G. Low, H. S. Geary, 
J. A. Maitland, and the Honorary 
Secretary, E. W. Batt. 

As far back as 1869, the river was 
apparently not made use of, as it is sug- 
gested in the minute book by a member 
—‘“That to give full encouragement to 
rowing a trial should be given to the 
river.” In another part of the minutes, 


MCNEILL OPENING THE NEW CLUB HOUSE 


J. Abbott, W. Hamilton, J. Norris, R. W. 
Little, and G. Lewis. There were four 
starters for the Hong Challenge Cup in 
1874, and the Club had then nearly a 
hundred members. Amongst these who 
took a prominent part were Messrs. J. 
Hall, J. C. Bois, J. Andrew, O. M. Watt, 
Cory, A. W. Maitland, J. Bell-Irving, 
W. H. Gubbins, D. Glass, B. A. Clark, 
and Jas. Buchanan. In 1875 the Club 
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had Tls. 1,298 to its credit, and Mr. 
E. W. Batt gave the site of Upper 
Boathouse—as long as the members 
cared to use it—for the nominal 
sum of Tls. 200. A magnificent 
Hong Challenge Cup was also 
presented by Mr. Dent. Amongst 
the International crews of that 
autumn we find Messrs. J. F. 
Cheetham, W. Glover, A. C. Westall, 
and John Morris in the English 
boat while Messrs. C. S. Sharp, 
A. Macleod, J. H. Scott, J. Andrew, 
and A. Campbell helped to pull 
along St. Andrew’s crew; but Mr. 


Photo A GROUP OF SPECTATORS ©. Rutherford 
“New Members” took place at the Summer 
| Regatta. 
The following were the crews :—G. H., J. 
| Kleinwachter, R. Inglis, W. F. Spinney, 
and J. Fowler for the greens, F. L. 
Marshall, A. Dallas, W. B. Loam, and 
G. W. Noél for the dark blues. 

At the Autumn Regatta the Germans 
and the Scotch contested the principal 


event, the former winning fairly easily. 
They were started by F. Huchting and 
their crew included Messrs. O. Meuser, 
M. Rhode and H. M. Schultz whilst Mr. 
R. M. Campbell made his appearance in 
the opposing boat. ‘Ewo” won the Hong 
Race, Mr. E. G. Hillier rowing at No. 2. 
The Double Sculling Race resulted in a 


Pholo 
MR. E. ©. PEARCE L. 
STONE OF THE 


Dowdall and his country-men won 
by less than a foot. 


In 1876, the Scotch turned the 
tables on the English, but in the 
autumn the English were again 
victorious with a crew that included 
the names of B. Goldsmith, T. 
Brown, W. S. Sach, C. W. Holliday, 
and E. J. Caldbeck, whilst Messrs. 
A. J. Pollock, J. W. Shepherd, 
G. T. Addis, and Sir William 
Johnstone represented Scotland. | 

In April 1880 Mr. C.J. Dudgeon # 
was elected as the honorary secre- F \ 
tary and treasurer, and a race for Photo THREE CHEERS AND A TIGER — C. Rutherford 
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Photos C. Rutherford 


TOY ROW—THE SCOTCH EIGHT GOING FOR A PADDLE 


» ROWING CLUB PICNIC 1904. MR. DISSELDUFF, THE @ 


[AL SECRETARY 


MIDDLE ROW—MR. MACDONALD, MR, DISSELDUFF AND MR. GRAHAM OUTSIDE THE OLD BOATHOUSE 
” ROWING CLUB PICNIC 1904, THE GROUP AFTER LUNCH 
BOTTOM ROW—THE SCOTOH EIGHT GETTING READY. MESSRS. RUTHERFORD AND MACPHAIL LOOK 
PLEASED AT THE PROSPECT 


4 MR, SUSEMIHL ENTERTAINS WITH A LITTLE MUSIC 
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dead heat between J. Hall and R. P. 
Hunter and T. Brown and O. Meuser. 
The following year saw several new men in 
both Scotch and English boats among 
whom may be mentioned Messrs. A. 
Stewart, J. MacMorran, H. Smith, D. 
Nesbitt, G. R. Nesbitt, G. R. Wingrove, 
P. E. Holt, and the Rev. W. L. Groves. 

The Autumn Meeting of 1883 saw a good 
deal of new rowing blood making its dédut, 
namely, C, Rudolph, James McKie, W. S. 
Jackson, J. W. Calloway, F. W. Styan, 
A. E. Reynell, W. D. Little, J. W. H. 
Burgoyne, C. W. Ure, and later E, B. 
Skottowe, C. Stepharius, W. C. Murray, 
E. C. Pearce, H. W. G. Hayter. Amongst 
the Griffins of 1884 were Messrs, E. C. 
Pearce and H. W. G. Hayter. 


u 


} Little. 
| on the river instead of the Soochow Creek 
| and Messrs. F. A. Rickard, D. McNeil, 


‘THE INTERNATIONAL CUP PRESENTED BY MR. BOIS. 
WON BY D. M. GRAHAM, C. H. RUTHER- 
FORD, T. H. R. SHAW, AND 
J. T. DISSELDUFF 

1903 
In 1886 Mr. W. D. 
no fewer than five boats to victory. 
In 1888 the Hong Race was won by 
“E-wo,” coxed by Mr. A, D. Lowe. 


Little piloted 


The German Eight beat a combined 
British crew by nine lengths, and the 
Scotch won the Fours. There was also a 
match between the Victoria and Deluge 
Fire Companies, in which Messrs. C. 
Wedemeyer, E. P. Catterall, W. S. Jackson, 
Hart Buck, E. P. Wickham and G. Pearce 
took part. The Victorias won. 

Amongst the 1890 Griffins were Messrs. 
W. D. Grahain, F. W. Reis, G. Nielson, 
C. F. Woodward, Bertie Alger, and J. Ehlers. 

In 1892 the Good Friday Picnic was 
held at the Zoological Gardens, and 
amongst the griffins who joined at this 
time were Messrs. A, L. Anderson and J. 
In 1894 the Club was over one 


, 


Timm. 
hundred strong, and on the members 
roll we find the names of Messrs. H. P. 
Wilkinson, W. G. Moore, G. E. Burgoyne, 
F. Ruckel, M. Haynemann, J. Bandow, 
C. Thorne, G. Miller, and J. Stenhouse. 
Mr. R. M. Campbell was captain, while 
Mr. F. A. Cumming appears for the 
first time as a sculler and beat Mr. E. C. 
Pearce. In the spring the Mih-ho-Loongs 
sent a challenge to the Club to row an 
eight-oared match, and the result was a 
fairly easy victory for the firemen with the 
following crew :—A. J. Drew, H. W. Daldy, 
A. E. Cooper, G. V. T. Marshall, A. 
Rohde, J. Stenhouse, E. C. Pearce, W. D. 
After 1898 the Regatta took place 


R. Moorhead, E. T. Byrne, and 'T, Shaw, 


| were amongst the new members, and the 


names that appeared on the programme 
were H. E. Shadgett, W. E. Leveson, C. W. 
Quelch, J. E. Denham, J. C. Bois, H. R. H. 
Thomas, H. Wallem, D. M. Chapeaux. 

The Autumn Regatta of 1899 saw the 
Scotch easy winners of the Merchants’ 
Plate, their crew being stroked by Mr. 
W. W. G. Ross and including Messrs. 
A. L. Hall, A. Mauchan, N. G. Maitland, 
J. W. Richardson, and A. F. Algie. 
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In 1900, the upper boathouse was sold 
to the Council for Tls. 7,000, which put 
the club on a sound financial basis. This 
year was a propitious one for the German 
section of the Club, whick included such 
sterling oars as W. O. Koehler, A. Koehn, 
R. Piep, R. Roosen, R. Brill, and Hoettler. 
Mr. Koehler won the Ladies’ Purse easily. 
However, the following Junea British Empire 
Eight defeated “The Rest of the World” 
which contained most of the victorious 
Germans of the previous autumn. 

In 1903 it was decided to build the 
present boathouse, and at the Spring 
Regatta of this year was seen one of the 
keenest races ever seen on the Whangpoo, 
when the British Empire beat The World 
by a few feet. The Britishers were P. L. 
Byrne, J. A. T. Thomas, H. D. Parkhill, 
C. E. Sparke, J. T. Disselduff, E. T. Byrne, 
H. R. H. Thomas, B. M. Barry, and 
A. H. Jamieson. 


Light Fours, four Heavy Fours, one Fixed- 
seated Four, two Double Sculls, two Paired 
Oared Boats, four Light Sculling Boats, 
seven Tub Sculls, and six Pleasure Boats, 
some of which are kept at Hen-li. Even 
this comprehensive fleet of boats is found 
to be insufficient, and the importation of 
some new pairs and fours is now under 
consideration of the Committee. 

Tue ANNUAL Picnic OF THE SHANGHAI 

Rowinc Cius oF 1908 

was attended by about fifty members 
and a few friends. 

Two eights started from the Rowing 
Club at 10.30 a.m. and rowed up to the 
Pagoda Creek, stroked by Messrs. Lucas 
and Blix, the rest of the members went up in 
the tender kindly lent by Messrs. Hopkins, 
Dunn & Co. The tender started from 


the P. & O. Jetty at 11 a.m. and after a 
very pleasant run on the river the Pagoda 
Creek was reached at 12 noon. 


On the oth of April, 1904, the foundation 
stone of the new Boathouse and Swimming 
Baths was laid by Mr. Pearce, and in the 
following year the premises were formally 
opened by Mr. Duncan McNeill. This 
brings the past doings of the Rowing Club 
within the memory of present-day residents, 
mest of whom know all about the more 
recent history of this most successful Club. 
The present committee is as follows: 
Captain, A. Hide; Hon. Treasurer, C. 
Floeck; J. Disselduff, D. M. Graham, and 
Honorary Secretary, S. E. Lucas. 

That the work entailed in running the 
Club is by no means a sinecure, may be 
gathered from the following particulars :— 

The membership now amounts to close 
on 400 and the fleet consists of seven 
Light Eights, two Medium Eights, five 


- ba ae 
LIGHT FOURS, MR, P. M. LANCASTER—STROKE 


On arrival most of the members and 


friends went ashore in sampans for a short 
walk before tiffin; after a very pleasant 
walk tracks were made on board again for 
tiffin on a large lighter which was kindly 
lent the Club by Messrs. Butterfield & Swire 
for the occasion. 

Mr. Disselduff, who is one of the most 
popular members of the Club, presided 
during tiffin, supported by Mr. Lucas the 
Honorary Secretary and Mr. Graham one 
of the members of the Committee. The 
Chairman in the course of a few words 
proposed prosperity to the Club and the 
toast was drunk with musical honours. 

After tiffin the party went ashore again 
to have a photograph taken and to indulge 
in all sorts of games, including a tug-of- 
war contest. 
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HE Institution of the Tramways in 
Shanghai has added quite a large 
and important section to our com- 

munity. 

For a new system the running has been 
smooth and the immunity from serious 
accidents quite exceptional. The service 
is settling down to a more regular state, 
and there is every indication that before 
long the Shanghai Tramways will rival in 
point of expediency, and general conyen- 
ience, the large system at Home, and be, 
at least, beyond question, second to none 
in the Far East. 

The lines extend to twenty-five and half 
miles (measured as single), and are most 
substantially laid on a concrete bed. 

There are, at present, sixty-five Cars 
employed—all of the closed type with two 
compartments. It is an “open” question, 
however, whether the “closed” type 
is the most suitable for the conditions in 
Shanghai. Next month we will give an 
illustration of an open trailer car which it 
is thought would prove popular. 

The General Manager of the Tramways 
has submitted an interesting scheme of 
new fares, including 1st Class Season 
Tickets available over all lines for any 
number of journeys at $8.00 per month. 
These proposals appear to have met with 
a very favourable reception, and it is to be 
hoped they will ere long be brought into 
operation. The Season ‘Tickets should 
prove very popular, suiting so precisely, 
as they promise to do, the peculiar money 
conditions in Shanghai. 

The following information has been 
supplied by Mr. McColl, the General 
Manager :—- 
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SOME POINTS OF INTEREST REGARDING 
THE CARS AND EQUIPMENT 
The electric cars are under perfect con- 
trol. Each car besides being fitted with a 
mechanical brake for ordinary stops, which 
can bring the car to a standstill ina very 
short distance, has a very powerful electric 
emergency 
emergency. 
By means of this brake the car can be 
brought to a standstill if required, in about 
ten feet when going at a good speed. 


brake for use in cases of 


SAFETY DURING THUNDERSTORMS 

Lightning cannot affect passengers in- 
side the cars. In fact there are few safer 
places as each car is fitted with a patent 
lightning arrester, which effectually pre- 
vents lightning affecting the car. The 
overhead wires are similarly protected 
against lightning. 

THE ELECTRIC CURRENT 

It is impossible for anyone to receive 
the slightest shock when walking over the 
rails, nor can passengers in the cars receive 
shocks from the electric current, as all 
parts carrying the current are completely 
insulated, and not accessible 
passenger. 


to any 


HINTS TO PASSENGERS 

1.—Do not attempt to board or leave 
a car whilst it is in motion. 

2.,— As far as possible be ready to get 
off the car at the stopping place. 

3-—Before attempting to board a car at 
the stopping place allow all passengers 
to alight who wish to do so. 

4.—Your ticket must be kept, available 
for inspection on demand, throughout the 
whole journey. 
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5.—Passengers are prohibited from spit- 
ting in or upon the cars. 

6.—Apply for all property left on the 
cars at the Tramway Company’s Offices, 
No. 2 North Soochow Road. 


to passengers, but it should be borne 
in mind that they can be largely assisted 
in the their duty 
by consideration on the part of the 
passengers. 


performance of 


MR. KYLE WRIGHT LATE MANAGER OF THE TRAMWAY CO, AND SOME OF HIS ASSISTANTS 


7.—Inspectors and Timekeepers will 
afford information as to 
routes, times, etc. 


Passengers all 


8.—The cars are run solely in the 
interests of the travelling public; and 
safety, convenience, and rapid transit can 
be largely assisted by a general observance 
of the foregoing. 

9.—The employees are instructed to 


extend the utmost attention and courtesy 


1o.—Any passengers having cause for 
complaint are requested to communicate 
direct to the General Manager. 


The Company is prepared to arrange 
for reserved cars for pleasure parties, 
etc. 


Applications to be made to the General 
Manager, 2 North Soochow Road (Gar- 
den Bridge.) 


NE 
A RIVER IDYLL 


Tue peaceful, winding river flows 
Through meadows sweet with wild dog rose 


And eglantine ; 


As with the vagrant tide they float, 

The silver moonlight floods their boat, 

And Philomel’s enchanting note 
Makes love divine. 

Above the carol of the bird, 

‘The murmur of a voice is heard-— 
“Whose duck is 00?” 

“Your duck” is cooingly replied ; 

Then as he strives to gain her side, 

The boat turns over in the tide, 
And ducks the two. 


A GROUP SHOWING 


THE FOREIGN AND CHINESE STAFF EMPLOYED BY 


THE SHANGHAI TRAMWAY COMPANY, 1908 


Wotes for Everybody 


What is Electricity >? 

Here on the threshold of the new 
century we are confronted with the question 
“What is electricity?” Some eminent 
scientific men are befogged by the question, 
and say it is some ultimate unknowable 
thing, and hopeless as an inquiry. If it 
be a something it must be described by its 
constant properties as ‘other things are. 
If it be unlike everything else then it 
cannot be described by terms that apply 
to anything else. All material things have 
some common properties. A glowing coal 
is an incandescent solid, a flame is an 
incandescent gas, but neither glow nor flame 
exists apart from the matter that exhibits 
the phenomena. Both are conditions of 
particular kinds of matter. If electric 
phenomena are different from gravitative 
or thermal or luminous phenomena it does 
not follow that electricity is miraculous or 
that it is a substance. We know pretty 
thoroughly what to expect from it, for it is 
as quantitatively related to mechanical and 
thermal and luminous phenomena as they 
are to each other; so if they are conditions 
of matter, the presumption would be 
strongly in favour of electricity being a 
condition or property of matter, and the 
question “What is electricity?” would 
then be answered in a way by saying so, 
but such an answer would not be the 
answer apparently expected to the question. 
To say it was a property of matter would 
be not much more intelligible than to say 
the same of gravitation. At best it would 
add another property to the list of pro- 
perties we already credit it with as elasticity, 
attraction, and so on.— Science Siftings, 


For House Keepers 

VEGETABLE CurRY.—Peel and slice 4b. 
of potatoes, two onions, an apple, a few 
young carrots, and a couple of tomatoes, 
Wash a lettuce, and stone a tablespoonful 
of raisins. Melt a little butter in a 
stewpan, fry the slices of onion for five 
minutes, and then add a quarter of a pint 
of gravy, the carrots, potatoes, and raisins. 
Make a dessertspoonful of curry powder 
into a smooth paste with lemon-juice and 
water, and add to the mixture. Place on 
one side of the fire to cook slowly with the 
lid on for an hour, then add the lettuce 
and tomatoes. Simmer for thirty minutes 
longer, and serve with boiled rice. 

= 

Eccs with Tomators.—Take three 
good-sized tomatoes, peel them, mash 
them to a pulp, and put them into a small 
saucepan with a little butter. When they 
begin to get hot, break in the eggs, add 
some more butter, stir well with a fork, 
and immediately the eggs are set, turn 
out on to some buttered toast on a hot 
dish. Sprinkle with chopped parsley, and 
serve at once. 

* 
For Smokers 
SMOKING MADE HEALTHY 


AN inventive genius has lately devised a 
means for preventing nicotine from passing 
from the tobacco into the mouth. He 
introduces into the stem of a pipe a 
pith plug charged with iron sulphate, a 
substance which has the property of 
absorbing nicotine. As the smoke passes 
through the pipe stem all of the nicotine 
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it contains is taken up and retained by 
the pith plug. When the plug has be- 
come saturated it is eaily removed and 
replaced with a fresh one. The contrivance 
is applicable to cigarette-holder or cigar- 
holder, so that, whatever method of smok- 
ing a man chooses to adopt he may 
indulge the habit without injury to his 
health, thanks to the nicotine absorbed. 
Indeed with this precaution taken smoking, 
says the inventor, becomes a_ beneficial 
habit, inasmuch as (according to the recent 
assertion distinguished chemist) 
tobacco smoke is a powerful antiseptic, 


of a 


the burning of the leaf giving rise to the 
production of considerable quantities of 
one of the most efficient of germ-killing 
substances, formaldehyde, which is bound 
to be absorbed to some extent from the 
smoke. 


> 
For Women 


SWIMMING FOR THE COMPLEXION 

Ir has been noticed that the women 
who are good swimmers have often com- 
plexions which are as bright and clear as 
though they had learnt the toilet secrets of 
Ninon d’Enclos or of Cleopatra. This is 
not only due to the strengthening influence 
of sea water, nor to the fact that they take 
plenty of exercise in the healthiest form, 
but it has another significance as well. 
The expert swimmer, who can take a long 
dive and remain under water for some 
time, has learnt the art of regulating her 
breathing and taking deep inhalations, 
which is one of the rules of health practised 
regularly in the East, and recommended 
by modern beauty culturists. 

The result of this—combined with the 
many virtues of the morning bath—is 
wonderfully improved looks and physique, 
as well as an added sense of well-being. 
In view of the fact, however, that the face 
tans rapidly from the effects of the sun 
drying the salt water, it is always advisable 


to massage a good cream or lotion into the 
skin after the toilet has been made, and 
when the face has been sponged over with 
fresh water. This will entirely obviate 
any danger of the ‘“weather-beaten” look 
which some women acquire after days 
spent in the open air. 
= 
For Motorists 
RECIPE FOR RUBABIT CLOTHS AND PADS 
Wootten Cloth (old flannels or pyjamas) 
soaked in a mixture of 
2 Quarts Gasolene. 
tb. Whitening. 
4-02. Oleic Acid. 
‘Yo be dried in the sw# not at a fire. 


= 


-_ 
For Men 


EXPENSIVE WIVES 


THE average man doesn’t know of the 
everyday helplessness of many girls, or he 
would realize when he becomes engaged 
to one that he was saddling himself with 
an expensive luxury, for no matter how 
dainty and sweet and amiable a girl may 
be, unless she is sensible, capable, and 
practical she cannot be a good housewife 
or a real helpmeet in the true sense of the 
word. While it may never be necessary 
to go into ‘the kitchen and wrestle with 
pots and pans, it is a very good thing to 
know how, for one never knows when the 
time may come that will prove or disprove 
one’s skill as a housekeeper. 


A RURAL 


a 


kb 
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Clever Purpose in Animals 


AN amusing incident, which shows that 
animals are subject to feelings very like 
those which occasionally ruffle the bosoms 
of men, occurred some little time ago at 
the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. 

A large elephant, formerly the centre of 
attraction, found itself supplanted in public 
favour by a new arrival—a young camel. 
The camel was the latest acquisition and 
very naturally engaged the attention of 


visitors. 


a 


Photo A HAPPY BAIRN 


The elephant for a long time showed 
signs of dissatisfaction, and at last his 
jealousy reached a point where it must 
find expression. When the usual crowd 
gathered about the camel the elephant 
prepared for action. It filled its trunk 
with water and, with deliberate aim, dis- 
charged the water all over the people who 
stood looking at the baby camel. 

This method of throwing cold water 
upon the admirers of a rival brought a 
laugh even from its victims. 

Equally wise in making its calculations 
was a cat that chose a peculiar spot for a 


R. Davidson 


bed. Comfort was the cat’s object, and 
the chosen spot did not seem to be 
calculated to afford it. The cat was found 
fast asleep in a large ship-building yard, 
lying on what seemed to be very muddy 
path. 

It was found, however, that the spot 
chosen by the cat for its couch was the point 
at which a hot steam-pipe passed under 
the road, so that the mud was baked into a 
warm dry clay, which made not only a clean 
but an artificially heated sleeping-place. 


= 
“You Never Can Tell” 


| Wuen his parents proposed 
: _ that Horatia Nelson should be 
y A sent to the sea as his profession, 
| his uncle, Captain Suckling, of 
H.M.S. artsonnable, sixty-four 
guns, responded to the suggestion 
with the remark, ‘“ What has poor 
‘| Horatio done, who is so weak, 
=! that he, above all the rest should 

be sent to rough it out at sea? 
But let him come; and the first time we 
go into action a cannon-ball may knock 
off his head, and provide for him at once.” 
The future hero of Trafalgar was only 
twelve years old when he responded to 
this somewhat chilling invitation, and 
joined his uncle’s ship. The lad has left 
on record how unhappy he was on his 
journey to Chatham, when the Raisonnadle 
was lying on the Medway. He was sent 
alone from London on the coach, and 
lost his way, and when he did eventually 
reach the ship, his uncle was absent, and 
no one expected his arrival. 
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Examination Game 


A GAME in which some fun can be 
obtained is ‘Examination Game,” some- 
one undertaking the part of examiner. 
Questions are asked all round, in turn, 
and are to be answered while ten is 
counted, on such things as “Who is the 
Bishop of such a place?” or the Secretary 
for War, or the Mayor of some place, or the 
member for another, or Senior Wrangler. 

In fact, the questions are extremely 
varied, local ones bringing it within the 
reach of children. Sometimes one minute 
is allowed for a difficult question, and if 
the questions are answered quickly the 
interest keeps up wonderfully. 


= 
Quaint Sayings 


A MINISTER 
catechising a class 


was on one occasion 
of boys. In_ his 
endeavour to impress upon them the use 
of distinctive badges, marks, and uniforms, 
he pointed to his gown and said— 
“Now, take this, for instance. 
anybody tell me why I wear this?” 


There was a dead silence in the class | 


for a minute, and then a small boy put up 
his hand. 
“Well, Jimmy ?” said the minister. 
“Please, sir, to hide the holes in your 
trousers !” replied the boy. 


& 


A Suspicion 

Jack was making a visit to his grand- 
parents, who owned a large dairy. He 
had been forkidden to touch the tempting- 
looking pans of rich cream. One day, his 
grandmother caught him coming up from 
the cellar with a very suspicious white rim 
over his upper lip. 

“Jack,” she said, severely, “I am afraid 
you have been disturbing my pans of 
cream.” 

“No, I haven’t, grandma. 
my tongue gently over the top.” 


I just ran 


Can | 


A Bright Answer 

Tue young clergyman was examining 
the Sunday-school, and asked the class 
just in front of him if any of them could 
tell anything about the Apostle Peter. A 
little girl raised her hand. 

“Come up here, my little lady,” said the 
minister. “Iam much gratified to see that 
you have remembered your lesson. Now, 
tell the school what you know about Peter.” 

The little girl was quite willing, and 
commenced : 

“Peter, Peter, dumpling-eater, had a 
wife and couldn’t keep her, put her ina—” 

But they never heard where he put her, 
on account of the general uproar. 

= 
An Interrogation! 

Papa : “What an interrogation stop you 
are Harry! I’m sure I didn’t ask half so 
many questions when I was a boy.” 

Harry: “Well, perhaps if you had you 
would be able to answer more of mine.” 


DORIS BELL Denniston & Sullivan 
Our Portrait Gallery 
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The Puppies’ Fright 

Two frisky young puppies were having a game, 
And, chatting away as they played, 

Began, as some foolish young people are wont, 
To boast they were never afraid. 

“Ho, ho !” said the one, with a rollicking laugh, 
“There's nothing could frighten young me ; 

My courage is great, and, oh really, you know, 
I’m brave asa puppy can be.” 

“Tut, tut!” said the other, with rather a frown, 
** My bark is the louder, of course.” 

To settle the matter, they each of them barked, 
And quarrelled until they were hoa 


They neither had noticed a certain old hat 
That lay on the ground very near, 

And when from the centre a pussy appeared, 
They shook and they shivered with fear. 


And never a bark had they courage to give, 
While pussy disdainfully said, 

“That people who boast of their courage so much 
Are usually cowards instead.” 


= a. ™ 

A WEE SAILOR BOY OF SHANGHAI 
A Long Tongue 

Woutpn’r you think yours was a long 
tongue if it was as long your whole body ? 
asks Olive Thorne Miller, who knows so 
much about animals of all kinds, and 
tells the things she knows in the way all 
children want to hear them, Well, odd as 
it seems, there is a little fellow who lives 
in Africa with just such a tongue, and you 
cannot imagine how useful it is to him. 
You see, he is a dignified, slow-moving 


little creature, and he lives on insects and 
such lively game. He could never catch 
them, and might starve to death, only he 
can dart out his tongue quick as a flash, 
and as long as his body. The end of the 
droll weapon is sticky, and holds fast any 
unfortunate insect that it touches. 

The little animal that I speak of is the 
chameleon, and his tongue isn’t the only 
droll thing about him. His eyes are very 
curious. To begin with, they are very 
large and round, and stick out like big 
beads on the side of his head; and the 
funniest thing is that he can turn them 
different ways, so as to see all round him. 
He can turn one up and the other down, or 
he can turn one forward and the other back, 
and thus see everywhere. It must bea very 
small fly which can escape those sharp eyes. 

Lod 
A Few Whats 

Wuat Roman Emperor made his favour- 
ite horse a Consul, and provided him with 
a golden manger?—Caligula. 

What great calif entered Jerusalem on a 
red-haired camel? —Omar. 

What famous general and ruler crossed 
the Alps riding on an ass?—Napoleon. 

What courtier put a nightcap upon a 
lion’s head to show his courage to his 
enemies?—Henry, Earl of Holsatia. 

The followers of what famous religious 
prophet wrote his doctrines upon sheep 
bones ?—Mohammed. 

What famous Cardinal amused himself 
in his spare hours by drilling a squadron of 
cats?—Richelieu. 

Of what nationality was the boy who let 
a fox eat his vitals rather than confess to 
the theft of the animal ?—Spartan. 

The death of what beautiful queen was 
caused by the bite of an asp?—Cleopatra. 

What famous city was saved by the 
cackling of geese?—Rome. 

What warrior prophet was saved by a 
spider weaving a web across a cave?— 
Mohammed. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY : 
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The Pilot’s$Fan 


TWELVE strong men at the long bow sweep 
Two dozen more at the side,® 

Giving the yulows a screwlike turn, 

As down the stream we glide. 


The Loadah has sacrificed a cock 
And smeared it’s blood on the bow, 
Thrice he kotows to his family god 
And has taken the holiest vow. 


Thrice he kotows to his family god 

As down to the Rapid we glide, 

Twelve strong men at the long bow sweep 
And two dozen more at the side. 


Bend o’er the yulows and strain at the sweep 
A fight ’twixt the waters and man, 

While up on the bows the pilot stands 
Directing the crew with his fan. 


Drowned is all voice in the roar of the waves 
As they rush thro’ the falls of Sin Tan, 
Twelve strong men at the long bow sweep 
And all keep their eyes on that fan. 


Down in the whirlpools, down in the foam 

Down in the seething deep, 

Where covered with corpses and shattered wrecks 
The Dragon lies asleep. 


The dreaded Dragon that guards the Sin Tan 
Sharp spiky rocks form his mail, 

And whirlpools that swallow both junk and crew 
Are but lashings of his tail. 


Twelve strong men at the long bow sweep 
Two dozen more at the side, 
And the Pilot’s fan to direct us all, 
As down in the Sin Tan we slide. 
W. M. S. 


= 


Friendships 
What is Friendship? *Tis a gentle flower, 
That only blooms beneath the sun’s warm ray ; 
But if a storm—an angry cloud should lour. 
The bud is nipt, the blossom’s past away. 


What is Friendship? ’Tis a breathing spell, 
The softest sound the lips have ever spoken ; 
A thing too pure on this cold earth to dwell, 
A silken knot, scarce tied ere it is broken. 


Yet ‘tis the guiding star of all our hopes, 
Our stay—our solace—in this world of care ; 
And cold must be the heart, and sad the soul, 
That has no friends its joys—its griefs, to share. 


FLORENCE E. PaTERsson, 
Shanghai 


My Youth 


When I was young and in my teens, 
I drew no cheque beyond my means, 
But always paid in ready cash, 

I kept my peccadilloes dark, 

Rose to my pleasures like the lark, 
And labour'd hard to cut a dash. 


Then later, when I came more staid, 
I dallied with a pretty maid, 

Who always gave me tit for tat. 

My head was burning, night and day, 
To throw myself on her away, 

And let her pilfer all I had. 


Always in clover to my neck, 

At ev'ry flower did I peck, 

And rode my horse in prancing trot. 
Bareback, with bridle, spurs and whip, 
And sole commander of my ship, 

That was indeed my happy lot. 


My dreams were visions, brave and bold, 
Of beauty, fame, success and gold 

1n one harmonious blending cast. 

I slept and dreamt, and woke to find, 
Their shadows whirling through my mind, 
And laugh’d to scorn all dangers past. 


I trod on flowers, swam in wine, 
Thought Bacchus great and Venus fine, 
And burnt my boats beyond recall. 
With love enough and friends galore, 

I could not wish for anymore, 

And didn’t count the cost at all. 


Tate the apple from her hand, 

T went with her to Lotusland, 

1 pul my soul upon her lap. 

I pond’red not the where or why, 
T let the thunderclouds draft by, 
I kept my sparkling wine on tap. 


She never asked me why I should, 
She ne'er enquired, if I could, 
She merely laughed, or had a cry. 
She called her sisters to the play, 
She used the sun for making hay, 
She'd all the world for me defy. 


My hopes, my pleasures, ran their span, 
I always scored where I began, 

I drank my cup and fill’d again. 

The roses bloom’d for me alone, 

For me the stars and maidens shone, 
And never did I ask in vain. 


Now old and stale, I browse no more, 
My aftermath sharp nettles bore ; 
My sap lies buried in the mud! 
Once—long ago !—bah, why regret? 
I've had my time—I feel it yet, 
And now contented, chew the cud. 
Grorce T. Murray, 
Swatow 


MAIN BUILDING OF THE COMMERCIAL PRESS 


A FRONT VIEW 
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Notable Industries of Shanghai 


No. 2.—THE COMMERCIAL PRESS, LIMITED 
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HIS business house began as a 
modest job-printing office on 
Kiangse Road in 1897. Now, with 

a history of but little more than a decade, 
it has a paid-up capital of $750,000, and 
is the prince of printing plants in all Asia. 

It would be a long story to tell in detail 
how three times its quarters have become 
too small for the growing business, and 
how as often larger quarters have been 
sought. Under the leadership of Messrs. 
Z. F. How, Y. U. Bau, Y. C. Bau, and V. 
Z. Kau, who originated the business and 
have kept their fingers constantly on the 
pulse of the demand for printed matter, 
this phenomenal growth has taken place. 
The ‘Revival of Learning” has been 
responsible for this in great measure. 
Quick to see the need for English and 
bi-lingual books adapted to a Chinese 


constituency, the managers early employed 
a capable force of translators, now num- 
bering seventy, who have been busily turn- 
ing out English-Chinese dictionaries of 
many styles, and books in both languages 
covering the whole range of Western 
knowledge. So superior were these pro- 
ductions that they secured the approval 
both of the Board of Education and China 
Educational Association, and have been 
in growing demand throughout the empire. 

The accompanying photos illustrate the 
broad scope of the work. No money or 
pains has been spared to make the plant 
up-to-date in every particular. 

In addition to the manufacturing plant, 
the Press has large salesrooms on Honan 
Road, in the heart of the city; and twelve 
branch houses, scattered throughout China, 
are maintained. 


STEREOTYPING 


ROOM 
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The total number of employees in all 
departments is 1,400. 
THE STEREOTYPING-ROOM 
Half of this room is devoted to making 
stereo-plates from paper matrices. The 
other half is equipped with the latest 
appliances for making electro-plates, and 
very soon the older process will be entirely 
replaced by this one. A newly-purchased 
dynamo will supply the power, while an 
experienced American electrician will over- 
see the completion of the installment of 
the equipment. : 


THE BINDING DEPARTMENT 

About 150 labourers are employed in the 
spacious binding-rooms, of whom half are 
female workers. The latter do the folding 
and sewing, while the work of putting on 
the covers and the finishing is done by the 
men. In this room are the ruling and 
gilding machines, the latter capable of 
producing with great rapidity some beauti- 
ful cover effects in colours and gold. 

DRAWING-ROOM 

Here the drawings for bank-notes and 
other delicate engravings are made, to be 
transferred to the polished stones which 
are prepared in the adjoining 


LITHOGRAPHING-ROOM 
It is very interesting to watch here the 
most delicate and beautiful drawings 
reproduced on the hardest stone by the 
aid of chemistry. After this process has 
been completed, the stones are placed 
on the finely-adjusted presses found in the 
LITHO PRINTING-ROOM 
where crisp, clean bank-bills are turned 


off in great sheets. The stones are 
placed on the presses just as type 
would be, and the various colours 
applied in succession, sufficient time 


being allowed between the different im- 
pressions of each sheet for the ink to dry. 
Work containing many colours is thus 
passed on from press to press, a separate 


To 
avoid waste of time in changing the ink, 
one set of presses are kept constantly 
equipped with red, another with green, etc. 
Much of the work done in this room is 
done for the Imperial Government, and 
brings in no inconsiderable share of the 
revenue of the Press. 
THE HALF-TONE-ROOM 

The photographer's art is being used to 

good advantage by the Commercial Press, 


stone being used for each colour. 
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and those processes which make it possible 
for the readers of this magazine to look 
at reproductions of photos almost as 
good as the originals, have also been 
brought to a high state of efficiency. 
Here can be obtained the half- 
tone plates which are made in China. 


best 


Besides providing plates for their own 
the 
quantities to outside patrons. 


publications, Press supplies great 
For years 
Social SHANGHAI has been one of its best 
customers, and most of the plates for 


the illustrations in the present issue are 


from its work rooms. 


DRAWING-ROOM 


LITHO PRINTING-ROOM 


LITHOGRAPHING-ROOM 
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HALF-TONE-ROOM 


A great number of type-casting machines are kept busy supplying the demand for 
Chinese type. The finishing of this is done by women, of whom there are many 
employed. Not only does the Press furnish type to a host of customers, but also thus 
keeps her own type racks supplied with clear new faces, enabling her to:do distinct 


printing at all times. 


TYPE-CASTING-ROOM 
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PRESS-ROOM ENGLISH AND CHINESE COMPOSING-ROOMS 

A glance at the accompanying photo The former is, of course, similar to any 
gives one an idea of the magnitude of other English composing-room, but the 
this room. The presses are of German, _ latter is of decided interest. The inventor 


5] 


PRESS-ROOM 

English, and American make, and of the of the Chinese type case had no small task 
latest patterns, making possible the highest before him when he assayed to make a 
grade of press work. case which would contain all of the 6,000 


GARDEN 
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characters in common use, and at the 
same time have them within easy reach of 
the compositor. But the problem has 
been solved very well, in a rack in the 
shape of a square, with one side missing. 
Standing within this, the typesetter has 
“type to the right of him, type to the left 
of him, type in front of him,” and with 
but slight turns and inclinations of the 
body, and a few short steps, may reach 
any one of the characters in the cases. 
The compositor’s memory of their location 
is aided by the arrangement, which is 
according to the 214 radicals. 


THE EMPLOYEES 


It is the policy of the Commercial 
Press to treat its workers well. The 
spacious, well-ventilated work-rooms present 


a marked contrast to the stuffy apartments 
in which so many of the Chinese people 
pass their days, while the clean, comfort- 
able block of dwelling-houses recently 
erected by the Press can be rented 
at very moderate prices. School privileges 
of a high order are maintained for the 
children of employees, while Sunday is 
observed as a day of rest in all the manu- 
facturing departments, a rare thing in a 
Chinese work-shop. 

Visitors to Shanghai should not fail to 
see the Commercial Press Works, which 
are but fifteen minutes from the Bund by 
carriage, rickshaw, or tram. This hive of 
industry proves to a certainty that the 
Oriental is capable of hustling, and of 
building up a business of which any 
Western nation might be proud. 


268 
TERRIBLY SINCERE 


“Is Tolstoy wholly sincere?” is the question asked by a writer in ‘ Munsey’s 
Magazine,” and he goes on to say that the simplicity of the man is “hardly real”: 
“His wife, who watches over him as tenderly as if he had never declared marriage 


to be vile, sees to it that he is not deprived of creature comforts. 
Though his food be simple, it is of the best, 


outer clothing he wears the finest linen. 


and is cooked with all the skill of a Parisian chef. 
detect the kindly imposition that is practised on him. 
I can give nathing to charity.’ 


scarcely a copeck. 


Under his shaggy 


Because of his old age he does not 
He says: ‘I am poor. I have 
Literally, he speaks the truth ; but 


actually there is a fortune held by those whose pleasure it is to minister to his comfort. 


He eats off the cheapest crockery, and says : ‘ My food is as simple as any peasant’s. 


20 


“He does not see that his food consists of daintily-cooked viands, with peaches 
and other fruit which many a rich banker could scarcely afford when out of season.” It 
is easy to mock at the incongruities of Tolstoy’s home to-day, but it must, the writer 
adds, not be forgotten that he is “terribly sincere.” 


6A 
WORDS OF WISDOM 


CHARACTER is only controlled will. 

Busy people are never busybodies. 

Being sensitive is easier than being sensible, 
Imagination rules the world, said Bonaparte. 
One light tongue can make many heavy hearts. 
Trouble soon fades away and dies if neglected. 


About the busiest thing there is, is an idle rumour. 
He who sees no good in others has no good in himself, 
The beauties of poverty are only visible at a distance. 
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Municipal Isolation apes 
FIBERS LOR OY OY ey, 


HE new 
Disease among 
opencd for the reception of cases 

early in December, 1904. The hospital is 

situate at the east end of Range Road, faces 
south and consists of an administration 
building, isolated from the wards, contain- 
ing matron’s office and _ stores, 
room, dining and sitting-room and other 


Hospital for Infectious 


tl 


foreigners was 


visitors’ 


accommodation for fifteen nurses, part of 
which will be used for diphtheria cases 
until the construction of the west ward 
pavilion is undertaken; a ward pavilion of 
two stories, completely isolated from each 
other, with men’s and women’s wards and 


Pep Veoh 


nine private rooms on each storey; and 
an observation block consisting of three 
small rooms for the observation of cases 
where the diagnosis requires time to be 
established. On the-north aspect of the 
main building, and isolated from it, are 
quarters for the Chinese staff, with kitchens, 
laundry, stores, stable 
house. It is proposed, 


ambulance 
when 


and 
occasion 
requires, to add another ward pavilion on 
the west side, there being ample space for 
extension to meet future needs both for 
foreigners and Chinese. 

The Chinese Isolation Hospital, though 


on the same site, is separated from the 


THE MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 
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foreign one by a large plot of ground, 
which is laid out with tennis courts and 
croquet laws as a garden for the use of 
convalescents and the nurses, ‘There is 
also a hockey ground for the nurses, 
Admission to either hospital is voluntary 
and the institutions are for the benefit not 
only of the patients admitted but of the 
community generally. Every endeavour 
is being made to have the arrangements as 
comfortable as possible and the surround- 
ings as pleasant as is consistent with the 
site; while the fees are arranged so that in 
no case may the question of payment of 
fees prevent anyone from taking advantage 
of the hospital. The fees for admission 
to the foreign hospital are Tls. 6 a day for 
private rooms and Tls. 2 a day for wards 
wherein free beds are available for poor 
people. Wherever possible the patients 
or their friends arrange for medical atten- 
dance. The fees for admission to the 
Chinese hospital are Tls. 1 to 4 a day for 
private rooms, while the wards are free. In 
the Chinese Hospital patients may be 


requires from the staff of Municipal Nurses, 
which now numbers over twenty English 
hospital-trained nurses. While on duty 
they reside at the Isolation Hospital and 
receive a somewhat higher scale of pay. 

The Matron of the Chinese Isolation 
Hospital, which was opened in 1900, is 
Miss Murphy, who has some knowledge 
of the Chinese language and takes great 
interest in the Chinese generally. Under 
her charge she has a staff of “Amahs” and 
boy nurses, who do the nursing under her 
supervision. 

Adjoining the Hospital, but in quite 
separate and isolated buildings are the 
Disinfection Stations, where disinfection 
by steam is undertaken, and the Public 
Mortuary—the “ Morgue” of Shanghai. 

The photograph produced was taken 
before the grounds were Jaid out. The 
latter covers 980 fong which are divided 
into tennis and croquet lawns, whilst the 
grounds generally are tastefully arranged 
with flower beds, shrubs, etc. 

CASES IN MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL, 1904 


attended by their own native doctors if z : 
they so desire. Disease Admitted | Died 

Ambulances are provided for the carriage 

Fnaticntssnfernet qnfeen ‘di Small-pox 0. oe 58 14 
of patients Suu €ring from infectious disease Cholera ... ni agg oO ° 
to the Municipal Hospitals. The charge Scarlet fever... ... ... 11 2 
for the use of the horse ambulance is $3, Tonhoid fever” ie oe : 
but comfortable hand ambulances are Dysentery popavat usr ° ° 
available free of charge. Other vehicles Diphtheria a BE 
used for conveyance of cases of infectious Tuberculosis ° ° 
disease to the hospital are detained at the Bre: es S 
hospital until disinfected. Syphilis... i. see 16 ° 

The Matron of the Foreign Isolation asad: ee ae 5 
Hospital is Miss Bradford, who has hada Other diseases... 21 ° 
large experience of nursing of all kinds. Total ... 687 18 
The nursing staff is drafted, as occasion ara 

GE 
A SURE SIGN 


Van Twitter: “What makes you think he isn’t used to Society?” 
Van WINKLE: “He detected his hostess cheating at bridge.” 


Jo Priends Across Phe 


A MONTHLY LETTER 


Chinese Rock Gardens 


VISITED some beautiful gardens 

in the City the other day which 

surprised me very much by their 
beauty and the wonderful restfulness of 
the general atmosphere. Although they 
are in the very heart of the busy City, 
there is not a sound to be heard, and the 
unique arrangement of the rocks you can 
see for yourself in the photographs I am 
sending you. ‘lhe stones are joined 


plants and have all been most 
carefully planned, with a marvellous degree 
of success, that is well worthy of a visit. 
There are two gardens, a large and a small 
one, and a guide took me to both in 
return for a small cumsha. Tea was 
served in one of the small summer-houses 
The caretaker asked 
an exorbitant price which, of course, was 
reduced to half, yet appeared to prove 
highly satisfactory to the recipient. 


trees 


seen in the photos. 


a 


A SMALL ROCK GARDEN IN THE CITY 


together by a grey coloured cement, but 
many are naturally large and were probably 
taken from some waterway, which is the 
only method of accounting for their 
remarkable smoothness. ‘The artificial 
devices in the construction of rockeries, 
lily ponds, ornamental tea-houses, and 


Lottery Tickets 
Wuitst walking through the narrow 
streets of the City, I was surprised to see 
that every other shop displayed a large 
number of lottery tickets which are a 
forbidden quantity in the Foreign Settle- 
ment, as the Council will not allow them 
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to be sold here, and anyone found doing so 
is severely punished. Nevertheless, there 
are a great many sold quietly, the favourite 
method being, to hawk round a few curios, 
introduced amongst which is a lottery 
ticket. It is some time since any foreigner 
received a large prize, although a great 
many tickets are bought by foreigners. 


A NOT“D ROCK GARDEN 


I have just been wondering if the lot- 
teries are affected by bad times. Last 
month it was generally surmised that the 
condition of commerce was about as bad as 
it possibly could be, yet this month it is said 
to be worse. ‘There are no less than twenty 
empty stores in the Maloo, where such 

_a thing has been unknown for years, and 
in the principal foreign thoroughfare there 
are quite a large number of unlet shops. 
As for flats and offices, there are hundreds 
to let, and little or no prospect of finding 
tenants for them, even at low rents. 

> 
A Much Needed Precaution 

SHANGHAI residents cannot reasonably 
complain that they are not well looked 
after by Our Health Officer Dr. Stanley 


gr 


as the following extract from the Munici- 
pal Gazette will illustrate :— 

“Residents are requested to regularly 
inspect their kitchen arrangements so as to 
have them in accordance with the Public 
Health Notice which may be obtained 
at the Health Office. The remarks on 
page 87 of the last Annual Report 


IN THE SHANGHAI CITY 


relating to kitchen arrangements under 
‘Foreign Dwellings’ are recommended to 
be read. A little trouble taken to establish 
a sanitary routine in the household will be 
amply repaid by the resulting immunity 
from these bowel complaints which are the 
only maladies to be specially feared by the 
Shanghai resident and which are prevented 
by the use of sterilised food. ‘he 
sanitary staff will, as far as possible, be 
placed at the service of applicants who 
desire a special inspection of their kitchen 
arrangements, But it should be noted 
that no amount of sanitary inspection can 
effectually replace that personal supervision 
which every householder should give to 
the preparation and service of food. As 
regards the preservation of health in 
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Shanghai the purity of food is of 
fundamental importance. 

“At all times the most important rule for 
maintaining health in Shanghai, during 
the summer months, when bacterial growth 
is enormously increased, it is especially 
necessary to eat and drink nothing that 
has not been boiled or cooked or other- 
wise sterilised.” 


> 
The Evolution of the Tea Room 


ConstpeRING the wonderful financial 
success which has been attained by tea 
rooms in other parts of the world, it is 
rather remarkable that Shanghai should 
have been so long without anything of the 
kind, until recent years, more especially as 
there are so many people amongst the 
foreign population who have no regular 
family homes, My first introduction to 
an up-to-date tea room was in Glasgow, 
about twenty-five years ago, when Assafrey 
first became famous for his wonderful 
Russian toffee, and immediately afterwards 
established 


beautifully furnished _ tea 


rooms. Shortly afterwards Mr. Cranston 


commenced to become famed for cups of 


tea, which cost, if I remember rightly, 
twopence each. There was no grandeur 
in connection with this establishment, as 
cups of delicious tea were partaken of in 
plain little wooden cubicles, served in very 
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ordinary cups and saucers, and the only 
eatable offered with them was a London 
Yet this 
Cranston’s fine tea rooms of to-day. It 


bun. was the foundation of 


CORNER OF THE DRAWING-ROOM—SOCIAL SHANGHAI TEA 


ROOMS 
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was about this time that the London Tea 
rooms became popular. Stevenson the 
baker started some modest tea rooms in 
connection with his various shops, the main 
attraction of which were Scotch scones and 
butter and short bread, and the A.B.C. had 
After this 


the fashionable Bond Street tea rooms 


become immensely popular. 


came into vogue, and I was most surprised 
when I went home a few years ago to find 
that tea rooms had almost quite taken the 


are in many respects quite equal to 
any fashionable resort of the same kind 
at home. The dining-room is furnished 
with old English furniture that looks 
exactly like the old bog oak. that is so 
much prized at home, and the drawing- 
room is fitted with several quaint and 
original fitments, specially designed to 
accommodate a large number of people. 
There is nothing whatever suggestive of an 
hotel or boarding-house about them, as 
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place of restaurants, and that many of 
them were run by important companies. 
I also found that every town in the pro- 
vinces had one or two thriving tea rooms, 
and they now form popular institutions 
in France and America. 

The secret of the success of fashionable 
tea rooms was found to lie in the fact 
that they were managed by ladies of refined 
taste who gave careful heed to details 
connected with supplying tea, and made 
everything as homelike and dainty as 
possible. The Social Shanghai Tea Rooms 


oo seers 
. ora a 


they were originally a private} flat,{ and 
they are, therefore, specially adapted for the 
purpose. 

Miss Warn, the manageress, has in- 
troduced several innovations such as home- 
made sweets and Holiday Hampers. 

Many successful farewell dinner parties 
have taken place in the Social Shanghai 
Tea Rooms recently, and later on it is 
proposed to keep them open later than at 
present, and from the progress observable 
now, they are likely to meet with much 
patronage in the future. 
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The Tram Service 


THE tram-cars have been a great boon 
on hot summer evenings, as the rapid rate 
at which they travel, creates a cool and 
refreshing breeze and now that the entire 
route is opened one can travel quite a long 
distance. The Point section appears to be 
the most popular route as there is usually a 
fresh breeze blowing off the river, and there 
isa respectable hotel beyond the terminus, 
which is an additional attraction. There 
seems to be considerable difficulty in 
arranging the fares to suit the Council, the 


Tramway and the people, and all manner of 
weird propositions have been put forward. 


To a casual observer, it would appear 
that a standard fare of three and five cents, 
for second and first-class, would cover the 
difficulty, but I suppose there is some 
objection to this otherwise it would be 
adopted. ‘The general management is 
very much better than it was, and is slowly 
improving all the time. As every one 
knows in the Far East, the Celestial will 
not tolerate being hustled, so it is useless 
to expect too much. 


ef ff 


Answer 
But these little “cuss” words, 
“Bother,” “dash” and blow,” 
Save men from saying “wuss” words 
That send them down below. 


Reproof 
Naughty little “cuss” words, 
“Bother,” “dash” and “blow,” 
These and other wuss words 
Send men down below. 


* bead ood 


‘WHAT MAKES HAILSTONES 


Tue formation of hail through electrical action, according to the new theory of 
scientists attached to the Weather Bureau at Washington, is an interesting and even 
wonderful process. The wind draws out a cloud into a long, narrow strip. In that 
form, owing to the great amount of surface exposed to the air, the cloud evaporates 
rapidly, and the rapid evaporation produces intense cold. Dry particles of snow are 
then formed, and these, by friction with the water drops, quickly become charged with 
negative electricity. But the water drops themselves carry positive electricity, and, 
since negative attracts positive, a film of water is formed upon each snow particle, and 
is instantly frozen into a layer of ice. At this thickness its outer surface remains moist, 
the water not freezing there so rapidly, whereupon the electrical charge changes from 
negative to positive, and the particle is repelled by the water drops and driven to the 
outer parts of the cloud. Here the increased cold covers it with snow again, and 
friction charges it anew with negative electricity. Repulsion is now once more 
changed for attraction, and the particles rush back into the cloud, receiving upon their 
surfaces another film of water, which is turned into second ice layers. Thus the 
growing hailstone darts zig-zag through the clouds, piling up its alternate layers of snow 
and ice until gravitation gains control, and sends it, with a jingling crowd of its fellows, 
spinning to the ground, 


é WINE AND 


Appropriate 


BisHop HartseEvt, while on a tour in ~ 


the Southern States of America, met a 
negro who was the father of sixteen 
children, the youngest of whom was 
scarcely out of arms, and on asking him 
what the youngster’s name was, received 
this reply—“ Judas ’Scariot, sah.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that that is 
really his baptismal name, do you?” asked 
the Bishop. 

“Indeed, I doo, sah; ain't dat a 
Scrip’ral name ?” - 

“Yes; but do- you know who Judas 
Iscariot was ?” 

“’Course I does, sah; but doan de 
Scripture say it would have been better 
for Judas ’Scariot if he had never been 
borned ?” 

“Yes, but what has that to do with this 
poor little chap ?” 

“Dat’s jest it, sah. It would have been 
better for dis poor little chap if he had 
never been borned, and dat’s why we calls 
him Judas ’Scariot.” 

= 
That Was All He Knew 


THERE is a certain boy named Claude, 
who looks after the hat-rack in a well- 
known restaurant. Out of this restaurant 
a certain Mr. Smith started one day after 
enjoying his meal. As Claude handed him 
his hat he was seized with the impulse to 
quiz the lad. 

“Ts this my hat?” he asked. 

“T do not know, sir,” was the answer. 

“Well, then, why do you hand it to me 
if you don’t know whether it is my hat or 
not?” asked Mr. Smith sharply. 

“ Because it is the one you handed to me 
when you came in, sir,” answered Claude. 


? WALNOTS 


Reversing Matters 

Mrs. Younc (proudly): “ The landlord 
was here to-day; I gave him the month’s 
rent and showed him the baby.” 

Younc (who was kept awake last night): 
“Tt would have been better, my dear, if 
you had given him the baby and shown 
him the month’s rent.” 

= 
A Change of Pet 
Mary had a little lamb, 
The story is not new ; 
But what she did in after years, 
Is known to very few. 
She met a man who wanted her 
To wed him, and she did ; 
They lived together happily, 
Now, Mary has a kid. 
od 
A Frenchman's Idea of Golf 


Bur your game of golf! Oh, yes! I 
know him. You put on the tunic red, so 
red as the Ingleesh rosbif underneath 
done. You strap your sack of bendedhead 
sticks on the back of a boy twice so small 
as the bag. He scrape a mud pudding to 
make balance a leetle white ball. He 
make three bad tries to balance him, then 
very angry you call loud: “Four.” Then 
you what you call address the ball, and 
ma foi, your address sometimes is of 
language to make afraid. You strike, and 
the ball finds himself in the bunkaire. 
You call aloud for the nibelungen stick, 
and beat the dust till your partner say: 
“ Ho, chuckit !” You say—but, my friend, 
I excuse myself to repeat what you say. 
Ah! my friend, you are a great nation, 
but your golf game gives me what you 
Ingleesh call ze hump. 
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No Use in a Scuffle 

In the court-house an Irishman stood 
charged with stealing a watch from a fellow- 
citizen. He stoutly denied the impeach- 
ment, and brought a counter-accusation 
against his accuser for assault and battery 
committed with a frying-pan. The judge 
was inclined to take a common-sense view 
of the case, and, regarding the prisoner, 
said:— 

“ Why did you allow the prosecutor, who 
is a smaller man than yourself, to assault 
you without resistance? Had you nothing 
in your hand to defend yourself with?” 

“ Bedad, your honour,” said Pat, ‘* I had 
his watch, but what was that against a 


frying-pan ?” 


* 
Her Simple Choice 

Many stories, mostly fabrications, have 
been told about long, diffuse telegraphic 
messages sent by women, as if the feminine 
mind were incapable of expressing itself 
concisely. How false and slanderous such 
an impression is is well shown by the follow- 
ing incident: A gentleman went to London 
on business. As he went away he said 
something to his wife about buying her a 
new dress. Just before starting homeward 
he telegraphed to his wife :— 

“Which shall I bring you—a diamond 
ring or a silk dress?” 

The reply was concise and explicit—one 
word; “ Both.” 

hd 
Expensive 

Great Arcuirect: “Good morning, Mr. 
Suburb. Think of building another house ?” 

Mr. Susurs: “No; I called to inquire 
if you wouldn’t take my son as a student 
in your office? With the right training, 
he'll be a fine architect some day.” 

“Has he shown any marked talent for 
architecture ?” 

“Talent? He’s overflowing with archi- 
tectural talent. I wish you could see the 
hen-house he put up for me last week.” 

“Humph! What is there remarkable 
about it?” 

“He designed it for one pound, and it 
cost ten.” 


From Goodness of Heart 

Crerk: “I have been in your,employ 
now going on for five years, and I am 
getting the same salary I started with.” 

Manacer: “I know it, Mr. Knibbs, but 
every time that I’ve made up my mind to cut 
you down or discharge you something has 
reminded me of your wife and little ones, 
and so I couldn’t do it! There, my man, 
you see I have a heart as well as a head.” 


Explasel 
YounG Man of the period to up-to-date 
young lady: “Yaas—several years ago I 
fell deeply in love with a girl, but she 
wejected me—made a wegular’fool of me!” 
Up-ro-pare YounG Lapy: “And you 
never got over it?” 


> 
A Scotch Story 

Mr. SHooLBRED had a shooting near 
Loch Carron, and one day paid a visit to 
the little shop of Strome Ferry, owned by 
Macfee, ‘Are you Mister Shoolpred ?” 
asked Macfee. “ Yes,” said Mr. Shoolbred. 
“I’m ferry glad to see yeou. You have a 
store, too?” “ Yes.” “An’ what kind of 
percentage d’yeou make in England?” 
“Ten, fifteen, twenty, Mr. Macfee.” “ Do 
you tell me?” exclaimed the shopkeeper ; 
“ah, well! I only make one per cent. I 
buy a thing for one sheelin’ an’ I sell it for 
two!” 

hod 
Insomnia 

“Doctor,” said he, “I’m a victim of 
insomnia. I can’t sleep if there’s the least 
noise, such as a cat on the back fence, for 
instance.” 

“This powder will be effective,” replied 
the physician, after compounding a_pre- 
scription. 

“When do I take it, doctor?” 

“You don’t take it, You give it to the 
cat, in a little milk.” 


= 
Brilliant Idea 
“There'll be more money in the second 
edition of your book than in-the first, of 
course,” said the publisher. 
“Then why not have the second edition 
first?” asked the practical poet. 


FROM OTHER PARTS OF CHINA 
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THE VERANDAH OF A BUNGALOW AT WEIHAIWEI 


BATTLESHIPS AND CRUISERS AT WEIHAIWEI 
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A GROUP OF IMPORTANT OFFICIALS AT NANKING RAILWAY STATION 
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CHINESE QUARTERS AT TSINGTAU 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ICHANG 


se > a laine enetenetapagenmamas 
Leaves from an old Diary & 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON BAFFEY, 
Who served under General Gordon 


E are indebted to Mr. A. Dabel- 
stein for the following extracts 
from an old Diary which was 

written by one George W. Baffey who, it 
is surmised, was an American sailor, who 
came to Shanghai in 1863 in a man-of- 
war, and forthwith joined Gordon’s 
Mercenaries, who, at this time, were fight- 
ing against Chinese rebels in the vicinity 
of Quinsan and Soochow. The abrupt 
commencement is owing to the fact that a 
few pages are missing at the beginning of 
the Diary, which is otherwise very complete 
and contains a history of George W. 
Baffey’s adventurous doings for three years. 
During that time he appears to have been 
located in various parts of China, and 
visits to Shanghai are mentioned in both 
the first and last chapters :— 


Chapter I 
Soong Kong, May, 1863. 


WE GET PUT OUT OF THE CITY 


A gentleman calling himself provost 
marshal asked our business, and when we 
told him, he asked if we had passes. ‘‘No,” 
we said, ‘“‘Wehavenone. We are strangers, 
and do not know where to get passes.” 
He said, “I will show you.” We followed 
back the same road we came until we 
arrived at the gate. He then stopped and 
told us to get that gate between us, and 
him directly. We asked where we would 
get passes. “We don’t want such as 
you here” was the answer we got. We 
returned to our boat feeling \very sad, and 
wishing we had him outside. 


+ 


30 


I MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF AN 
ARTILLERY OFFICER 


We remained at the gate until 11 a.m. 
when we saw an officer standing on the 
wall, and thinking this a good chance, we 
went to him and asked him where we 
could get passes. He answered us very 
kindly and asked us in to have a drink, 
which we were no ways loath to accept. 
He then sent one of his guard to guide us 
to the fort adjutant’s office. When we 
got there we introduced ourselves to a 
diminutive German, who stood about four 
feet nothing, and asked him if we could 
see the fort adjutant. He said “Yes, 
you see him now. I am he.” We un- 
covered directly, asking him if he would 
give us a pass to remain in the City for 
twenty-four hours. ‘What did we want 
in the city for twenty-four hours?” he 


asked. ‘We want to get taken on as 
officers in the force,” we replied. ‘Had 
we ever been soldiers before?” “No, 


but we had been on a_ man-of-war.” 
“Well, I will give you a pass to remain 
twenty-four hours, but you must return 
here and get it renewed at the expiration 
of that time.” He also informed us that 
the commander of ‘the Artillery, Major 
Tapp, was a man-of-war’s man and we 
had better apply to him. We thanked 
him for his kindness and started for the 
Artillery barracks. We arrived there after 
a little trouble, and met an officer at the 
door; he invited us in and told us we were 
sure of being taken on. This happened 
about tiffin time and we were invited to 
partake of it. During the meal I came to 
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the conclusion they were the finest fellows 
under the sun. After tiffin we asked our 
friend if he would show us Major Tapp’s 
quarters. He said ‘I will take you to the 
adjutant who will take you to him.” A 
short time afterwards we were shown in 
to the major’s presence with the very 
flattering announcement of ‘Three sailors 
who want to join Major Tapp.” ‘All 
right, come in,” he called. We walked in. 
“Well, do you wish to join the Artillery?” 
“Yes, sir, if you will take us.” “ Well,” 
he said, “I will see the general about it 
this evening, in the meantime remain in 
the barracks to-day and I will be able to 
tell you this evening whether you will be 
taken on or not.” We then went out and 
told our friend, who said “It is all right if 
Tapp says he will speak to the general, 
it is as good as if you were already taken 
on.” He then took us to his room and 
treated us with every kindness, telling us 
of the battles he had fought, etc. About 
five o’clock we were told that the major 
wanted us, and when we went, he told us 
we were taken on as lieutenants in the 
Siege Artillery on probation, subject to 
the approval of H. E. the Taotai, at a 
salary of $141 per mensem. ‘This was 
higher than our ambition ever dreamed of. 
We were allowed three days’ leave of 
absence to proceed to Shanghai and bring 
our effects. Effects indeed! we had no 
effects, but it would not do to say so. 
After holding a grand consultation we 
came to the conclusion to go to Shanghai, 
effects, or no effects. We were told we 
could go down in the steamer belonging 
to the force. We started that night, not 
knowing where to stop, or what to do with 
ourselves for three days. 
WE GO TO SHANGHAI 

When we arrived I was told that there 
was a man looking for me at the boarding- 
house. I went there and inquired about 
it. The bar-keeper only knew that there 
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had been a man belonging to a steamer 
looking for me. He could not tell me the 
name of the steamer he belonged to, so 
I went up to Messrs. Russell & Co.’s 
wharf, and went on board of a steamer 
lying there. 

The first man I met was an old 
shipmate of the U. S. S. Cumberland 
who made me at home directly. My old 
chum, queer fellow, was second mate. 
We did not remain long here but started for 
Hongque, i.e., Sailor Town or American 
Settlement and before twelve o’clock G. 
W. B. was blind as a bat. I do not 
remember how long it lasted, but when I 
awoke I was on board of the Luin Kong 
steamer, lying in the second mate’s berth, 
I went on deck immediately to find out 
where I was. The first I met was Mr. 
Manson; he commenced upbraiding me 
about the disgraceful manner in which I 
went on, when I arrived on board of the 
steamer. I begged his pardon and thanked 
him for his kindness in bringing me on 
board and he then told me to get ready to 
go on shore, as we were in sight of the 
anchorage. 


WE RETURN TO THE ARTILLERY BARRACKS 


Seven o’clock found us in the Artillery 
barracks, taking coffee royal, with the 
officers of the China army. After this was 
over the bugle sounded the “ fall-in,” and 
there was a scatter. We followed to have a 
“look-see,” and met the major and adjutant 
at the door. The major told us to call at 
his room after breakfast, and we would be 
posted to our respective batteries. He then 
passed on to look at the drill. After it was 
over they went to breakfast, and invited us 
to join them. Our next acquaintance was 
with Messrs. Hogan & Smith, storekeepers, 
who kindly informed us that we need 
want for nothing, as they supplied all the 
officers with stores, liquors, etc., on a 
month’s credit. This was just the thing 
we wanted, so, after taking a drink, we 
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went to the major’s quarters. He asked 
us which we preferred, heavy or light 
Artillery, I preferred the light, and was 
posted to No. 4 Battery, with Captain 
Bailey. I will finish now with my two 
companions. Mr. Manson, a native of 
Shetland, went to the heavy Artillery and 
served with it until the disbanding of the 
forces, when hearing of some money that 
was buried by the rebels he went after it 
and never returned. It was rumoured 
that he was killed outside of Eshing. 
Mr. Bandsman, a native of Hanover, 
Germany, after two months’ service with 
the Quinsan Artillery, was sent with 
General Ching, an Imperial commander, 
to instruct his soldiers in the use of Artil- 
lery. He remained there one month, when 
he was attacked with dysentery, which 
he let run on him until it was too late. 
He was too far gone when he returned to 
Quinsan for the doctors to do anything 
for him, and only lived for ten days. We 
buried him under the hill in the city; he 
was the second European that was buried in 
Quinsan. To return to myself. That night 
they sent me to my battery. I was so well 
in the good graces of Messrs. H. & S. that 
they supplied one case of brandy, half- 
dozen orange bitters, one dozen cham- 
pagne, one box of cigars, and several other 
little things, including a sword. We all 
three gave a house warming and a jolly 
time we had until one o’clock in the 
morning. 
WE ADVANCE ON QUINSAN 


Next morning the Artillery received 
orders to be in readiness to proceed to 
Quinsan, which was rather quick work for 
me, as I knew no drill, but Captain Bai- 
ley, when I told him of it, said that was 
nothing, as long as I could lay a gun, as 
that was all the drill I required in the 
field. This placed me at my ease again, 
and we commenced packing limbers and 
getting small stores ready; this, and a little 
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drill, kept us going until the 25th of May. 
We had received orders to start the next 
morning, but as General Gordon had made 
an English officer colonel over the old 
majors of the force, they resigned in a 
body, our major as well. Next morning 
everything was topsy-turvy, as there was 
no commander; the senior Captain, John 
Doyale; was sent for to headquarters and 
placed in command, with orders to proceed 
the next morning. 
May 2oth, 1863. 

MY FIRST ENGAGEMENT WITH THE REBELS. 

On the 29th of May I found myself 
engaged for the first time with the famous 
long-hair men, Chinese Cheong-mows. 
This was a spirited little affair. Lieut. 
Woolley of our Battery got two rocket 
tubes broken, Major Doyale gota slight 
tap on the leg, and an English officer, who 
was on a visit to General Gordon, got 
killed, also several Chinese. ‘The Chinese 
general took ten or fifteen prisoners and I 
went to see what they would do with them. 
I was soon satisfied. They brought them 
outside their stockade, struck off their 
heads and cut out their hearts. I left ina 
hurry. When I got back to our camp No. 
3 Battery were getting out a 24-pounder 
Howiss to dismount an 18-pounder gun 
that was annoying our boats. I went on 
the bridge to get a better view of the 
practice. We had only fired three rounds 
when the Cheong-mows got the range of 
us, one of their shots killing nine of our 
men who were looking on, and wounding 
several more. That was too hot, so the 
sooner the gun was removed the better. 
On the morning of the goth of May 
Captain Bailey gave me orders to hold 
myself in readiness to go with the Hyson 
as gunner. About ten o’clock we started 
for the west side of the City. We got as 
far as the creek leading to Soochow, the 
rebels had built a dam across the mouth 
of the creek we were in and built stockades. 
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We had too few men to attack these, and 
the rebels thinking it was a good chance 
to make a steamboat, tried to surround us, 
but they counted without their host. We 
let them gather behind some old ruins and 
as soon as they got thick, we sent a mess- 
age with a 32-pr. Diaphram shell which 
made them get up and get. It was getting 
late and General Gordon having seen all 
he wanted, we went back to our camp at 
the east gate. Next morning General 
Gordon took the 4th Regiment, Major 
Loudon and No. 3 Battery, and proceeded 
to cut off the rebels’ retreat towards 
Soochow, It was a complete success, as 
more than 2,000 prisoners fell into his 
hands. The rebels in the city, seeing 
those impregnable forts of theirs taken, 
tried to retreat during the night, but fell 
into Gordon’s hands next morning and, on 
the 1st of June, we walked in quietly to 
the mysterious city. 

Gxtract taken by George Washington 
Baffey from the Orderly Book. 

The following is Holland’s General 
Order on Major Gordon taking over charge 
of the Tuin Kong force:— 

HEAD QUARTERS, 
March 26th, 1863. 
GENERAL ORDER. 

Major Gordon, Royal Engineers, having 
been appointed to the command of the 
force, by Prince Kung, with the sanction of 
the British Minister, I give up the charge 
of the force to him from this date. 

By Order, 
Joun Y. HoLiann, Capt. RLS. 


All Foreign Officers of the force will 
appear at Head Quarters to-morrow at 
11 o’clock a.m. 

Gordon’s first general order is dated 
27th March, and on the 2gth he issues a 
second to prepare for an expedition to 
Fooshan, telling the officers to prepare for 
fourteen days. 
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On the 24th April prepare and start for 
Yatshan. 


The following congratulatory order was 
issued on the 3rd May :— 

The officer commanding, thanks most 
cordially the Artillery and Infantry for 
their gallant exertions during the late 
operations. 

In spite of a most determined and 
desperate resistance they carried the city, 
which had a garrison of five times their 
number, and have done what could not be 
surpassed by any troops in the world. 

The Commanding Officer assures the 
officers and men that he has never seen 
such a determined fight, lasting as it did 
hand-to-hand for a quarter of an hour. 
He regrets the untimely death of Captain 
Bannon, and the wounds received by the 
other officers, and will hope to see the 
latter well cared for, and capable again of 
forming their regiments, and taking the 
field. The force has now chances that 
will be pushed to the uttermost, and they 
may rest assured that, the officer com- 
manding will leave nothing undone, to 
have everything placed upon a satisfactory 
and proper footing. He cannot too deeply 
express his appreciation of its gallant 
conduct and exertions. 


ARTILLERY ORDER BooK No, 55, 1863. 
Dates of Expeditions of the Quinsan 
Force from my joining until its disband- 
ment occupying a space of thirteen months, 


QUINSAN PREPARATIONS 
Soongkong, 21st May, 1863. 
The Military store-keepers will have in 
readiness for the approaching Expedition, 
a reserve of ammunition as follows: 
85,000 Rifle Bore 
300,000 Smooth Bore 
General Gordon announces to them his 
Excellency’s intention of conferring on 
officers who distinguish themselves, medals 
commemorating their achievements. 


(Zo be Continued.) 


Chief Engineer's Report for 1907 


'T has occurred to us that a summary 
of the Fire Brigade as it appears in 
the Municipal Report, would be 

most interesting to read in years to come, so 
we propose to put it on record each year. 

The total calls on the Brigade for 1907 
number 211; made up of 182 bell and 23 
telephone, 6 messenger calls. 

Compared with the preceding year an 
increase of sixty-two bell and two telephone 
and a decrease of one messenger call ; 
total increase sixty-eight calls. 

‘The fires, as per record sheet, have 
been classed “large,” ‘‘medium,” “small,” 
and “false.” ‘ Large” fires taxed the full 
strength of the Brigade, and included the 
fires at the Central Hotel Annex, the 
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TYoochow Road fire opposite the Central 
Police Station, and two fires in the Chinese 
City at which a portion of the Brigade 
attended, by special request of the Chinese 
‘The Central Hotel fire was the 


authorities. 


most serious, and the Brigade experienced 
considerable difficulty at this fire. 

The Nanking Road entrance to the 
building was at that time in the hands of 
the ‘Tramway Co., and it was only after 
considerable time and difficulty that an 
escape could be brought into action at the 


front of the Hotel. Further, the Brigade 
was busily engaged at the time, at a hot 
fire in the Sinza district when the alarm 
was given, and consequently was not able 
to give its full strength and attention, and 
also lost some valuable time in arriving 
on the scene, owing to the distance. 

Fires classed “medium” were of the 
average experienced in Shanghai, and were 
mostly in the usual Chinese shop and 
dwelling buildings. 

“Small” fires required the service of only 
one or two streams, and in some cases 
were extinguished by the inmates or Police 
before the arrival of the Brigade. 

The fire calls to Pootung only numbered 
four, and in no instance were of a serious 
nature, During the year 
the shipping on the river 
did 
services of the Brigade. 

Anew light ladder 
waggon has been added 
to the equipment, and 
is stationed in the Hong- 
kew district. ‘he ladders 
are of the light scaling 
type, 
principally for use at 
fires in the 


not require the 


and are intended 


Chinese 


D.Satw districts. 
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The annual parade of the Brigade and 
competition for the Fire Insurance Co.’s 
Challenge Shield ‘was held on 27th 
April, and the shield was won this 
year by the Mih-Ho-Loong Hook and 
Ladder Co. 

Early in the year the ponies detailed for 
the use in the Deluge Co.’s engine were 
sold by auction and a pair of horses 
purchased to replace them. The Brigade 
at the end of the year, had six horses in 
service, and the experience so far has 
justified the extra expenditure. China 
ponies are not strong or heavy enough for 
long gallops with fire engines, and the 
slight increase in maintenance is easily 
compensated for in the efficiency gained 
by their use. 
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The following are lists of the personnel, 
stud, and equipment together with the fire 
record for the year :— 


Personnel, 31st December, 1907 
VOLUNTEERS 

Chief Engineer—G, S, V. Bidwell. 
Mih-Ho-Loong Co. (No. 1) 3 Officers & 12 Firemen. 
+ (No.2)3 45 ¢ ea 
.(No.4)3 95 en 
-(No.6)3 5, 12 55 
(No.7)3 0» 6 » 
Total 16 Officers and 55 Firemen. 


Hongkew Co. 
Deluge Co. 
Le Torrent Co. 
Victoria Co. 


Pai Srarr 


Departmental Engineer...........000 H. D, Parkhill. 
Central Bell Tower .. 3 Watchmen. 
Hongkew Bell Tower 2 i 


Total Number of Foreigners 7. 


Photo 


A steam motor 800 gallon fire engine 
and an eighty-foot petrol motor turntable 
ordered from Messrs. 
Merryweather & Sons in the spring. 
They have not yet arrived, but are expected 
here shortly. The addition of these two 
up-to-date machines should prove of great 
benefit to the service. 

The Brigade deeply deplores the death 
of Mr. A, E. Jones, Acting Secretary of 
the Fire Commission, and desires to take 
this opportunity of recording its sympathy 
with his bereaved. family. 


fire escape was 


A TYPICAL GROUP OF 


Sze Yuen Ming 


FIREMEN 
Fire Stations— 
Engineers and No. 1 
Stokers and No. 2 
Va 


Watchmen . 


Coolie 


Coolie corps . 


Mafoos .. 


Chauffeurs . 


Fire Froat— 


Engine-room . 
Deck hands . 


Carried forward...css. 56 
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Brought forward. 56 
Work SHop— 
Fitters oh a3 
Blacksmiths and s 2 
Office Boy et 


G. S. V. Bipwet, 
Chief Engineer. 


Equipment, 21st December, 1907 


CENTRAL FIRE STATION, HONAN ROAD 
{Mih-H]o-Loong and Deluge Co.) 

Steam Fire Engine .... 
Petrol Motor Chemical 
Long Hook and Ladder Truck ... 
Small Hook and Ladder Truck (spare 
Hand Fire Escape 
Pony Hose Reels .... 
Hand Hose Reels (Coolie Corps) 
Coffee Van 
2}-in. Hose 


Me em 


. 2,750 feet, 


HONGKEW FIRE STATION, HANBURY ROAD 
(Mih-Ho-Loong and Hongkew Co.) 

Steam Fire Engine . 

Long Hook and Ladder 
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Small Hook and Ladder Track 
Hand Fire Escape 
Pony Hose Reels . 


3 
2}-in. Hose 1,500 feet. 
VICTORIA FIRE STATION, SOOCHOW ROAD 
(Victoria Co.) 

Steam Fire Engine 
Pony Ifose Reels . 
2}-in. Hose 


1,000 feet. 


FRENCH FIRE STATION, RUE DU CONSULAT 
(Le Torrent Co.) 
Steam Fire Engine .........cccccseorecersrcessesevees I 


Pony Hose Reels 
24-in. Hose 


AVENUE ROAD FIRE STATION 
(Deluge and Victoria) 
Pony Hose Reel 


2h-in. Hose .... 


NANKING ROAD PONTOON 
Steam Fire Float 
2h-in. Hose .. 


1,300 feet, 
BRIGADE WORK SHOP, SCOTT ROAD 


Steam Fire Engine (spare) . 


Pony Hose Reel (spare) . 
I 


Pony Hose Waggon (building) ze 
3,400 feet. 


New Hose in Stock 


Photo 


DELUGE COMPANY, 1907 


Denniston & Sullivan 
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SUMMARY 
Steam Fire Engine (in service) .....:.seseeee-+-+ 4 
Steam Fire Engine (spare) . 
Steam Fire Float ... 
Petrol Motor Chemical Engine and Escape . 


Long Hook and Ladder Truck (in service) . 
Long Hook and Ladder Truck (spare) .... 
Small Hook and Ladder Truck (in service) . 


Small Hook and Ladder Truck (spare) 
Pony Hose Reels (in service) 
Pony Hose Reels (spare 
Hand Hose Reel .. 
Coffee Van......sssseeceeceessnenncesaeeneuerneerseesseres I 
2}-in. Hose (in servi . 9,050 feet. 
2}-in. [ose (in stock) .. 3,400 feet. 
Pony Hose Waggon (building) 

STABLES 


Horses 
Ponies 


Set of harne: 


G. S. V. BIDWELL, 
Chief Engineer. 


Fire Record for 1907 


(1) Total Calls in the Fire Department Districts: 211 


No. No, No. No. No. No. No. Ni 


Calls Ree 37-4 5 06 7S 
Bal. iisvess 22 25 27 39 17 25 20 I 6 182 
Telephone 3 5 1 4— I 3 3 beer | 
Messenger 1 —- b— 2——— 2 6 


Total...26 30 29 43 19 26 23 4 II 211 


(2) Total Calls in Municipal Districts: 211 


& 
Calls Zz z 
2 g 
Bell . 18 29 66 20 42 1 6 182 
Telephone’) “se 45. = 5-3 53 3 23 
Messenger — I == BSS 2 6 


Total 7.22 35 72) 23-454. AT SET 


Districts 


Inside Limits 
Outside ,, 


(4) Class of Fire 


Districts 


Ha 


Inside Limits .. 
Outside ,, 


8 275 114° «3. 220 


G. S. V. BIDWELL, 
Chief Engineer. 


Photo A FIRE IN A CHINESE STREET, 1907 Satow 


Stories Hbout Shooting 


a I live a thousand years—which, be- 


lieve me, I have no idea of doing, 

nor desire so to do—I shall never 
forget my first experience with a Wilson’s 
snipe. Down in Orange county, in South- 
ern California, there is a small stream, 
mostly dry, but broadening out into shal- 
low marshes here and there, which has 
been named Coyote Creek. Along this 
water course I spent many of the days 
between the years of sixteen and twenty. 
There I met my first mallard. There came 
down my first goose and there, more joy 
than all the rest, fell my first jack snipe. 
Iam a great adherent to the small bore 
shotgun, and at the time of which I write 
I was possessed of as fine a little 20-gauge 
as ever came out of the factory. Of course 
it was a hammer gun; the man who owned 
a hammerless in those days was a bloated 
plutocrat;and we, who did not, prophesied 
dire things for him in the way of getting 
his head blown off and like fatalities. I 
flattered myself that I knew the game of 
the region through which I hunted pretty 
well, and I did, as does every country lad 
who keeps his eyes open. One afternoon 
I took down the little scatter-gun and 
started down the bank of the creek for a 
rabbit or two. I remember through the 
clear perspective of the years that a heavy 
rain had just fallen, so I judge that it must 
have been in November, in any event not 
later than December, and I remember 
distinctly that everything was bright green; 
even the willows looked brighter than 
usual and the dove were more plentiful 
than I had seen them in the creek bottom 
for years, 


I reached a flat bit of marsh, picked up 
a rabbit about half-way across and went 
on down to the creek itself to get a drink, 
when, with twice the suddenness of a quail 
but without any of the noise, a small 
brown bird got up from beneath my feet, 
and, with a shrill whistle, moved off over 
the marsh. Instinctively I knew it was a 
game bird. Equally by intuition I threw 
the gun to my shoulder, and, as the drift- 
ing wisp straightened out, the black 
powder boomed in its wake. But some- 
how, just about the time the shot reached 
the place where the snipe had been the 


snipe was not there to catch it. I 


tried the other barrel with no_ better 
success. Then I reasoned that where 
there had been one such bird there 


might be more, I was fully convinced, 
from memories of Old Wisconsin days my 
father nad described to me, that I had 
stumbled on a rare find—wocdcock in 
California. 

Down thecreek I went. Another brown 
squealer got up from beneath my feet, and 
had not travelled twenty feet when the load 
of nines caught him right where he lived ; 
in another moment he was lying in my 
hand, the prettiest game bird I have ever 
seen, before or since. Mottled brown, 
just marbled enough with black to make 
the pleasing combination found in the 
feathers of the grouse we used to call 
“pa’tridges” back along the Wisconsin 
River; huge dark eyes, almost human in 
their expression while life lasts; a long, 
clean, even graceful bill, so admirably 
adapted to the work Nature has laid out 
for it—all thesé things unite to make, to 
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my mind, one of the finest, though one of 
the shyest of the game birds of the northern 
continent. 

By and by another one of the snipe 
came along, and, I am sorry to say, kept 
on going, despite the load of nines that 
went after him. But ere I finished I had 
six, and had fired, I suppose, twelve shots 
to get this number, not a bad average for 
one just beginning to shoot snipe, yet one 
which I do not think I have since beaten 
to any great extent. I never hope to kill 
more than fifty per cent of my tries on 
these snipe, and I do not think there are 
many who get over half of the birds they 
shoot at. 


Next day I came back to the bottom 
land—not a snipe was to be found though 
I beat the marsh thoroughly, and right 
there I went up against another wonderful 
bit of jack snipe lore; the way in which 
the birds will appear and disappear over 
night in a restricted locality. This is, judging 
from all that I have read, a more common 
habit in the East than it is on the West 
Coast. Here they are more in the way of 
settling down for an all winter stay in one 
locality than of moving about from one 
section of the country to another. Of 
course, none of them stay through the 
breeding season, but many remain very 
late in the spring, so late that I am almost 
compelled to believe that they do not 
breed until the second year. When they 
do go they take “French leave,” so to speak, 
not even pausing to let their best friends, 
the gunners, know that they are going. 

Wide, muddy reaches along the edge of 
slow moving streams, level open marshes, 
and even flat upland meadows, when the 
winter has been very wet, are the haunts 
of these birds. Rarely if ever do they 
appear along the seashore. But once do I 
remember seeing one on the beach, and 
that was this last summer when I shot a 
solitary snipe with a 22-rifle as he stood 
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alone on the sandy slope of the sea. How 
he came there I have no idea; he may have 
been delayed in his long journey north, or 
he may have beaten the barrier and gotten 
well started on his southern way before 
the rest of his kind had left the Circle. 
The nesting place of Wilson’s snipe is 
supposed to be in the far North, though 
I am not very sure that anyone knows 
exactly where very many of the snipe tribe 
do nest or could differentiate their eggs if 
they should find them. 

That delightful writer, D. G. Elliot, has 
this to say of the mated pair: 

“When mated the two birds perform 
curious evolutions upon the wing in the 
early morning, rising high in the air and 
sailing rapidly around each other, producing 
a strange rolling sound as they descend 
with great velocity to the ground. <A 
similar manceuver called “drumming” is 
often witnessed, chiefly in the autumn, 
when the birds are wild. One will rise to 
a great height and then descend towards 
the earth with the swiftness of an arrow, 
creating a sound (caused, it is generally 
believed, by the rush of air through the 
primaries) which can be heard for a con- 
siderable distance. This noise startles 
other birds in the vicinity until the air is 
filled with snipe, drumming in all direc- 
tions if they are numerous in the locality. 

They travel always at night, 
aebeane those usually when the moon is 
shining. Not infrequently this bird will 
alight on the topmost rail of a fence, or 
stump, or even on the branch of a tree, 
and it is perhaps more addicted to this 
habit when in the vicinity of its nest. 
This is merely a depression in the grass or 
bog. The eggs, about four in number, 
placed with their small ends downward, 
pyriform in shape, are grayish olive or 
olive brown in colour, spotted and blotched 
with reddish brown, most numerous at 
the larger end.” 


IIo 


The cry of this snipe is the same through- 
out its range, though that of the European 
snipe, its prototype of the eastern hemis- 
phere, is said to be quite different from the 
scalp, scaip we are familiar with. This cry, 
so far as I have been able to observe, is never 
uttered on the ground, and seldom when 
the bird is in full flight. It is essentially 
acry of alarm, used on the first rise from 
the earth where the bird has been hiding. 
When the day is rainy, or even dark and 
cloudy, jack snipe move around much 
more freely than they do on warm, sun- 
shiny days, and as a consequence, are 
much more wary and difficult to shoot. 
Coming up on them in time for a shot 
with the wind is practically an impossibility 
on such days, not that the birds actually 
smell the hunter’s approach, but they have 
the wind to aid them in their rise and in 
their getaway, whereby they move out of 
accurate range of almost any shotgun 
before the average snap shot can get his 
eye on them. The rising of one bird 
uttering its wavering cry in such weather is 
the signal for all the bird of its kind in 
one piece of marsh to rise with it. Fre- 
quently they are feeding but more often 
they will circle about, eventually returning 
to the same bit of lowland, there to repeat 
their previous action with the next shooter 
who comes along. 

From these habits it is easy to see that 
the jack snipe hunter who would achieve 
success must choose sunny days ; further- 
more, if he is wise and can find any breeze 
stirring, he will come into the marsh 
against it, so that when his birds get up 
he will have a moment’s respite in which 
to shoot ere they get fully under way. I 
have heard a great deal said about the 
way in which a snipe will “straighten out” 
when he has finished the first erratic rise, 
so as to give the hunter a nice chance to 
pot him, but I have found that a jack 
snipe, by the time he settles into steady 
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flight is about forty yards from the shooter 
and going at the speed of a ninety-horse- 
power automobile on a dark road at three 
o’clock in the morning. Of course you 
can hit him, for he flies on a straight line 
and at a dead level, but, unless you have 
one of those hundred-yard shotguns that 
poetical imaginations dream about, you 
will only wound him, and then, even 
though you have a dog, you will have a 
good deal of trouble finding him. I do 
not know that I am over tender hearted, 
but I am convinced that it is a crime to 
let a bird or an animal wander off to die a 
lingering death in pain amid the tangle of 
the home it loved so well. 


I have seen men—and I believe my 
father is one of them—who can kill 
woodcock and jack snipe and doves and 
quail under all sorts of conditions, but not 
for me the shooting of any of them where 
the brush is high and scattered. The 
game is not so bad where the under- 
growth is thick and high, for then the 
birds are compelled to fly over it, but 
where it is high and scattered they persist 
in flying through it, and anyone who has 
shot through damp ground grown up to 
stocky willows knows exactly what this 
means. I can kill more cottontails in a 
cactus patch where there is a burrow 
every ten feet than I can snipe or doves 
when they go through these young groves 
of slender stemmed trees. Any bird 
flying across the line of fire will carry 
away a lot of shot unless hit in a very 
vital spot. I have known doves to fly 
more than two hundred yards across open 
grain stubble after being shot in the 
side and then crumple up like bits of 
wet paper when they came to the end of 
their flight, falling quite dead to the earth. 
In cases of this kind in the lowlands, 
of course, the birds get away to furnish 
food for rats and skunks, dropping into 
the thick undergrowth to die unfound. 
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Woodcock, as I am told by men who 
have bagged many of them in eastern 
marshes, as a rule fly straight away from 
the disturber of their resting places, and 
this in some measure holds true of the 
Jack snipe, though if any of these birds get 
a fair start they generally fly straightaway, 
offering the shooter a better chance than 
do the eastern birds. Where the willows 
are small and slender the snipe as a rule 
cut out their first zigzag flight and throw 
themselves in wider curves between and 
among the trees. 


For my jack snipe shooting, as for the 
greater part of my work with all the birds, 
I prefer chilled number nines for shot, 
with not more than three drams of powder 
behind them. I find that they carry 
further, kill more surely and are all around 
more satisfactory in their execution than 
either eights or tens, both of which sizes 
have many advocates. Of course, this 
load is considered for a twelve-gauge sun; 
for the smaller sizes, sixteen and twenty, 
with the rare fourteen, reductions should 
be made in the quantity of shot as well 
as of powder. 

The question of caliber of gun is a 
matter of personal preference. For my 
part, I imagine that I shall continue to 
use a small gauge, either a twenty or a 
sixteen, with a twelve for ducks and grouse 
when I am so fortunate as to get a day 
with either of them. The small guns are 
light, if they are loaded properly they carry 
up well, and for going through the brush 
and on long tramps they are preferable to 
heavier sizes. For several years, I shot 
nothing but a twenty gauge, but since 
game has become so scarce on the South 
Coast, and so wary, I have come to use a 
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sixteen for most of my work. The sixteen 
hammerless of any reputable make is 
about as nice a field gun as I know, 
though from all I can learn it does not do 
the work at the traps which the twelve- 
gauges accomplish. 

But, to return to the jack snipe—the best 
place to find them on such days as I have 
suggested for their hunting, is on low fresh- 
water marshes, where ponds are not too 
abundant yet where the mud is soft enough 
for them to get full action with their long 
bills. It is as a rule useless to hunt for these 
birds where there are no holes in the mud, 
for whenever the snipe are around they 
will make these holes. Sometimes I think 
they poke the mudflat full of holes out of 
sheer fun, for surely no snipe ever ate all 
the worms to be obtained in the full 
number of holes that one can make in a 
single night or in a cloudy afternoon. 

By nature jack snipe are solitary birds, 
but they are occasionally met with in good 
sized bands, especially in the times of 
migration, At such times they do not 
seem to fly as high as do most of the other 
shore birds, but travel altogether by night, 
making frequent stops for days at a time 
where the location is suitable for feeding. 
Many curious and unreliable stories are thus 
aroused of their sudden appearance and 
disappearance in the brief interval between 
two days. The movements of jack snipe, 
and indeed of all birds, are easily ex- 
plainable, either by the demand of their 
stomachs, the approach of the nesting sea- 
son or the falling of winter upon. their 
summer homes. Of a surety, the jack snipe 
is no dullard and when he or his mate make 
a move there is a good reason behind it, 
not the mere whim of capricious wings. 
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“I HARDLY know,” says a cynic, “whether it be better for a man to remain single 
and disappoint several women fora time, or to marry and disappoint one woman for life.” 
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Man's Business in Life 


Men’s proper business in this world falls 
mainly into three divisions: First, to know 
themselves and the existing state of the 
things they have to do with; secondly, to be 
happy in themselves and in the existing state 
of things; thirdly to mend themselves and 
the existing state of things as far as either 
are marred and mendable. These, I say, are 
the three plain divisions of proper human 
business on this earth. For these three 
the following are usually substituted and 
adopted by human creatures: First, to be 
totally ignorant of themselves and ‘the exist- 
ing state of things; secondly, to be miserable 
in themselves and in the existing state of 
things; thirdly, to let themselves and the 
existing state of things alone (at least in 
the way of correction). The dispositions 
which induce us to manage thus wisely the 
affairs of this life seem to be: First, a fear 
of disagreeable facts, and conscious shrink- 
ing from clearness of light, which keep us 
from examining ourselves, and increase 
gradually into a species of instinctive terror 
at all truth, and love of glosses, veils, and 
decorative lies of every sort. Secondly, a 
general readiness to take delight in any- 
thing past, future, far off, or somewhere 
else, rather than in things now, near, and 
here; leading us. gradually to place our 
pleasure principally in the exercise of the 
imagination, and to build all our satisfaction 
on things as they are not. Which power 
being ‘one not accorded to ‘the lower 
animals, and having indeed, when disciplin- 
ed, a very noble use, we pride ourselves 
upon it, whether disciplined or not, and 
pass our lives complacently, in substantial 
discontent, and visionary satisfaction.— 
Ruskin ‘in “ Modern’ Painters.” - 


The Sexes 


To men belong the rough things of life, 
the stronger virtues, and naturally there- 
fore the more selfish natures; to women 
are confided all the sweet and modest, the 
devoted and unselfish qualities which make 
them so lovely in themselves, while they 
leave men great and render them both 
strong and blessed. On men are showered 
the hard knocks, the cuts and: bruises, 
which women have to heal; and the division 
is just, and for the most part works well and 
kindly. But, of all the working qualities 
by which life runs easily, especially in 
the home, patience in women is the most 


valuable. 
+ 


Wife and Mother 


Keerinc her house well, and making 
the little world over which she rules happy, 
faithful, beautiful, the womanly woman has 
neither time nor inclination of the life 
out-of-doors glaring publicity which many 
of the sect affect. What ambition she has 
goes to the fame and well-being of her 
husband and to the future success of her 
sons. She feels that it isa far more blessed 
thing to be the wife and mother of heroes 
than a “personage ”on her own account, and 
that the glory cast by the man whose name 
she bears is brighter and more sufficing 
than any with which she is able to surround 
her own name. She does not want to 
make speeches on platforms, to. see her 
name in the newspapers, to be a leader of 
movements, to talk arrant nonsense on 
‘difficult subjects; but she helps her hus- 
band in his study, in his laboratory; and 
many a man has owed as much of his fame 
and success to his wife’s quiet and silent 


- aid as he has owed to his own native power. 


& All things that pass 
Are woman's looking glass!” 


A Dull Season 


THERE has been nothing very exciting 
going on this month to chronicle. The 
Heraux case, in which a clever mean- 
spirited man defrauded a large number 
(mostly women) out of large sums of 
money, has been the main subject of 
conyersation. Many people seem to regret 
that the law prevented his victims from 
wreaking personal vengeance on him. 
Had they done so, I fear Mr. Heraux 
would have had a bad time, and he would 
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have deserved all he got. Amongst many 
mean despicable acts, the worst of all was, 
his marriage a month or so before his 
arrest, to a lady whose money he wished 
Fate in the form of the Han- 
kow floods, and consequent damage to the 
Railway bridges, helped the watchful 
authorities to arrest him, and thus supplied 
Shanghai with a sensational criminal case, 


to secure. 


such as we have not had for a long time, 
and which it is to be hoped will not occur 
again, Shanghai has become so large 
nowadays that one must expect such things 
to happen. There has even been one or 
two threatened duels during the 
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last month, but I do not think 
they amounted to anything at the 
finish. One was put an end to by 
the prosaic means of a_ police 
summons, and therefore appeared 
in all the newspapers, which of 
course effectually disposed of the 
romantic side of the case. 


Nor has there been anything 
very exciting in the sporting world 
lately. The polo team which 
went to Hongkong were vanquish- 
ed by the home team, although 
from all accounts the former put 
up an excellent game. 

Base ball seems to be going 
strong amongst Americans, and 
Swimming has reached an unusual 
degree of popularity since the 
| International Club came into ex- 
istence and started competing 
with the Rowing Club swimmers. 
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The game of bowls has now quite a large 
number of enthusiastic players, but the 
majority of foreigners prefer cricket and 
tennis to any other summer games. The 
Lester Cup Competition which is com- 
peted for every year by two members out 
of any of the various hongs was unusually 
interesting this year, as the players were 
evenly matched and put up an excellent 
game, which was witnessed by a large 
crowd of spectators. 


cd 
The Chinese Language 


Wirth the introduction of Western 
customs, many new words have had to be 
added to the Chinese language until it 
would appear that the Educational Depart- 
ment is getting “tied up in knots” so to 
speak, and a committee has been appoint- 
ed by the Board of Education to worry out 
all superfluous or undesirable expressions. 
I sincerely wish they would do something 
to make the Chinese language comprehen- 
sible to the person who posseses only an 
average intellect, and a like amount of 
spare time. Most foreigners become 
inspired with a desire to learn the language 
when they first arrive, but the futility of 
doing so is soon made patent to them, 
and not one in fifty perseveres to the 
extent of making himself understood. On 
one occasion a newcomer asked me to 
drive him to an obscure part of the 
Settlement with which my mafoo was 
unacquainted, and my companion, who had 
been studying the Chinese language for 
six months or so, straightway began to 
practise his newly-acquired accomplish- 
ment by giving the mafoo directions in 
Chinese, with the result that we continually 
went in the wrong direction and got 
entirely lost, eventually getting into a cud 
de sac in which we could only turn the 
carriage by taking the pony out of the 
shafts, 
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I came to the conclusion that a super- 
ficial knowledge of Chinese was worse 
than useless, and gave up all thought of 
attempting to know more about it than 
I do at present. After eleven years 
residence here, I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed to confess, that the sum total of 
my knowledge covers three single words. 

= 
Dress at the Cinematograph Exhibitions 

As the bridge blouse has become a 
recognized item of apparel in the wardrobe 
of nearly every woman who plays bridge, 
so has the cinematograph gown become a 
prominent feature with the feminine por- 
tion of the Shanghai community recently. 
Everyone goes to the cinematograph 
shows, which have improved a great deal, 
and form a very pleasant way of passing 
summer evenings. Indeed I do not know 
what we should have done without them, 
as there has been absolutely nothing else 
in the way of entertainment. To return 
to my original subject, I may mention that 
hats are considered altogether unnecessary 
and out of place, At least I was given to 
understand so, by a poor man who sat 
behind two large millinery structures one 
night at the St. George’s Hotel. For 
ladies, full evening dress is also a mistake, 
as most of the shows are out-of-door 
affairs, where there are usually lots of 
insects flying about, besides, the mania 
for donning full evening dress on every 
available occasion, which at one time 
prevailed amongst both sexes in Shanghai, 
appears to be dying’ out, and one sees 
many people dining in morning dress, who 
at one time would never have dreamt of 
doing such a thing. 

= 

A very pretty wedding took place at 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, between Miss 
Muriel Alice Gray, and Mr. Frederick C. 
Flack, the Foreman of the Hongkew 
Fire Brigade. The Church was prettily 
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decorated with white flowers and foliage, 
and the Rey. H. M. Trickett performed 
the ceremony. ‘The bride, who was given 
away by her father, Capt. James Gray, 
wore an exceedingly effective gown of pure 
white silk crépe, made in the new Empire 
Princess style. The _ prettily-fashioned 
bodice was made with a horizontally tucked 
yoke, surrounded with Irish Guipure lace 
studded with tiny balls of chiffon. ‘lhe 
sleeves were formed of folds of crépe and 
Liberty satin, and the long plain skirt was 
finished near the edge with a wide band of 
Guipure lace and balls to match the 
bodice. ‘he long bridal veil of embroi- 
dered tulle was fastened with the tradi- 
tional orange blossom. Mrs. Barnes 
attended in the réle of Matron of Honour, 
and wore a handsome gown of cream 
Chantilly lace over satin and a big black 
picture hat. Two little children, Miss Ada 
Brotherton Smithers and Master Sidney 
Gray acted as pages and wore white satin 
suits with pale blue collars. They also wore 
gold initial brooches which were gifts from 
the bridegroom. 

After the ceremony the Fire Company es- 
corted the happy couple to Mrs.Gray’s house 
in Sinza Road where a reception was held. 

The Rev. ©. Symons proposed the 
health of the bride and bridegroom as did 
also Mr. Fenton in the name of the 
Fire Brigade Company, who also sent a 
handsome case of fish knives and forks. 
Amongst the numerous gifts was one from 
some girl friends of the bride and a cheque 
from the Congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church. The happy couple left later, on 
a houseboat (to which they were escorted 
by the Fire Brigade) for Soochow where 
the honeymoon will be spent. 


= 
A Sign of the Times 

‘Tue following extracts from the “ Com- 
mercial Notes” of the W.-C. Datly News 
is another evidence of the awakening of 
China :— 

“Our Peking correspondent states that 
the Chinese Government is contemplating 
the establishment of a big cotton spinning 
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and weaving mill in North China, most 
probably at ‘Tientsin, with an exclusively 
Chinese capital of Tls. 5,000,000, and 
Taotai Chou Hsueh-hai (son of the late 
Viceroy Chou Fu of the Liangkiang 
provinces) has been appointed Managing 
Director of this future enterprise. Viceroy 
Yang of Chihli has sent two officials to 
England, France, Germany, and Belgium 
to make personal investigations about 
European cotton mills in those countries, 
while mills in the United States will be 
inspected by the three officials who were 
recently dispatched to study every branch 
of American trade for the information of 
the Ministry of Commerce in Peking.” 

There is no doubt that China is becom- 
ing every day more distant in her commer- 
cial relations with foreigners. Both are 
likely to suffer, as neither are in a position 
to act independently of each other. 


od 
The Weather 


To judge by reports from Chungking 
concerning the weather there, we have 
not fared so badly in Shanghai, as the 
thermometer at Chungking registered for 
several days 102 to 105 degrees. Here in 
Shanghai the summer has passed without 
any long spells of heat, and most of the 
residents who have spent the last few 
months here are congratulating themselves, 
as there has been an unusual freedom 
from sickness and the heat has never been 
unbearable for any length of time. 

= 


A New School 


Miss TytLerR is starting a new school 
in Bubbling Well Road which promises to 
fill a long-felt want. She will be assisted ° 
by a qualified teacher in Miss Scott, L.L.a. 
The subjects taught are Scripture, 
English, mathematics, history, geography; 
science, Latin, French, German, singing, 
drawing, painting, and needlework, whilst 
drill and calisthenics wlll also be given 
attention. The school is conveniently 
situated, and has a large garden and tennis 
lawn. Both boys and girls will be received. 
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Suburban Shanghai 


Tue rural part of the International 
Settlement of Shanghai is becoming every 
day more distant, so I am very glad to 
put on record the pretty old lane that 
used to lead to Mrs. Seaman’s house, and 
which is now one of the most useful 
thoroughfares that leads into the French 
Settlement. The car passes the Interna- 
tional end of it, and here several private 
rickshaws and carriages may be seen 
waiting for their owners to arrive from the 
Settlement by the tram. This arrange- 
ment of using the tram is much adopted 
by residents who live in the suburbs, and 
avery sensible one it is, as it saves both 
time and money, and to anyone who is 
nervous of the traffic it is much the best 


method to adopt. 
= 


In Japan 


THE accompanying photographs are 
contributed by one of our subscribers 
who, from all accounts, is spending an 
ideal summer in Japan. Happy woman! 


I almost break the tenth commandment, 


THE COOLING STREAM 
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but hope for mercy. Can one live through 
a July in Shanghai and not pant for 
cooling streams and shady walks ? 


> 


Improvements in the Traffic 


THERE is no doubt that the trams have 
reduced the traffic in our 
streets, as many of the old tumbled-down 


victorias and rickshaws have disappeared 


amount. of 


—let us hope for good—and there have 
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been far fewer runaway 


The class 


ponies just 
cattle 
seen in the street has also improved very 
rickshay and 
rickshaw coolies are much better than they 


recently. of harness 


considerably, and the 


used to be. 
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A Good Sign 


Tuere is evidently an abundance of 
money in Shanghai somewhere as _ the 
$12,000 required to import a Grand Opera 
Company to China, has been subscribed 
in full without much difficulty. 
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We have had occasion often to notice 
in these columns the efforts made by local 
high officials, as well as by the Throne, to 
improve and inaugurate industries in 
North China, which is showing itself 
particularly progressive. Mining of all 
descriptions, brick making, cotton spinning 
and weaving, have all in turn engaged the 
attention of the rulers of Chihli; while 
match factories have long been started, 
with other useful commercial yentures. It 
is often said that such industries as cotton 
spinning and weaving would not succeed 
in the hands of the Chinese, but, while 
this may be right or wrong, the spirit 
which prompts the many Edicts on the 
subject, and the many commissions that 
have been devoted to the study of com- 
mercial concerns in other countries, is the 
spirit we want in China.—Peking & 
Tientsin Times. 

od 

Our Special Correspondent at Nanking 
informed us on the 25th July of the arrival 
of a dignitary at that city, whose advent in 
China, quiet and unostentatious as it had 
been, may yet go down on the Chinese 
archives as one of the most important 
events in the Empire’s history, The 
personage in question was an Ambassador 
of a sort, semi-religious and semi-official, 
his credentials being from the Commander 
of the Faithful, the Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
Grand Vizier of the Prophet on earth, 
to the Emperor of China, whom the 
Ambassador was to ask that Mahommedan 
Consuls be recognized and accorded official 
status in this country so that all the 
interests, political and religious, of the 
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followers of Mahommedanism in the 
Celestial Empire should be looked after 
and conserved in accordance with the 
ideas on such matters prevailing in Con- 
stantinople. The significance of the visit 
is this, that it denotes what a real and 
vital force is the movement which we call 
Pan-Islamism, and which, as we have 
had occasion to point out once or 
twice lately, is now shaking the entire 
Mahommedan world to its foundations.— 
Shanghai Times. 


> 


Ir may appear a simple solution of 
Japan’s problem in Korea to depopulate 
whole districts under the cloak of the 
suppression of insurrection; but these 
measures will lay up for Japan an heritage 
of evil which immediate’ benefits will be 
wholly unable to outweigh. In her own 
interests, therefore, as well as in the cause 
of humanity we should like to see serious 
attempts made to parley with the misguided 
insurgents before irreparable harm has 
been done to Japan’s prestige and an 
irreparable wrong to Korea.—Vorth-China 
Daily News, 


od 


In reading reports of insurance cases 
coming before the courts of Shanghai the 
fact that something is lacking is usually 
conveyed, though perhaps only in a hazy 
ill-defined manner. There seems to be 
too much left to the native broker; who, 
working on commission, is anxious, 
naturally enough, to push through as great 
a volume of business as possible.— Zhe 
Bund. 
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THE purity of the milk supply of any 
large town or city is a matter of supreme 
importance, and to ensure the supply being 
maintained pure strict supervision must be 
exercised over the dairies from which the 
milk is supplied to consumers. It is not 
sufficient, however, merely to supervise 
those dairies which may happen to be 
within Settlement limits, for it happens 
that milk from dairies outside the Settle- 
ment is sold within the area controlled by 
the Municipal Council. It is impossible 
for the Municipal Inspectors to examine 
all milk before it is sold, but, as an extra 
precaution it would be well if a system or 
sealing the bottles containing such examin- 
ed milk be instituted and the general 
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brings in its train grave perils, particularly 
to infant life in the Settlement. If milk 
before being used is heated up to 144 or 
176 degrees and is then cooled to 50 
degrees or even below, it will keep ina 
pure healthy condition for from twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours longer than milk that 


has not been so treated.—Commercia 
Notes, Morth-China Daily News. : 
a 


Cuu Patken and other rich Chinese 
in Canton have proposed to establish a 
steamship company and bank, and have 
petitioned the Viceroy at Canton to sanction 
the scheme so as to enable them to 
raise funds by calling for subscription of 


shares.—Jercury. 


A GROUP OF COWS AT THE 


public be warned not to accept any milk 
except that contained in the sealed bottles. 
By these means it would be possible to 
prevent milk from being watered after 
leaving the dairy, which is a common 
occurrence. In dealing with this subject 
the fact must not be lost sight of that the 
purity of milk depends greatly upon the 
class of cattle from which the milk is 
obtained, from the fodder upon which the 
cattle are fed, upon the sanitary condition 
of the diary itself, upon the cleanliness of 
the attendants and the utensils into which 
the milk is poured and upon suitable 
supervision by qualified men. Stringent 
measures are necessary, for impure milk 
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‘THE opening of any industry here might 
be regarded, and, indeed, is regarded by 
certain foreigners, as detrimental to the 
commerce now in their hands, but it must 
always be remembered that this country is 
by no means yet tapped, commercially, 
and that it is more likely to be really 
opened by Chinese who desire for them- 
selves big dividends than by any amount 
of hustle on the part of foreigners, and 
that the growing spirit of toleration in 
China will bring to foreigners sufficient 
reward, even if their native competitors 
should increase a hundredfold.— Peking 
Tientsin Times. 
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Ir is reported that the crops of Hunan 
and Szechuan Provinces are in splendid 
condition this year, and several ships 
loaded with rice have arrived at Hankow 
these past few days. _ The price of rice has 
in consequence been reduced from seven 
to six hundred copper cash per shi/i.— 
Hankow Daily News. 

= 


PREDICTIONS are now being made that 
the heavy taxation and hard times in Japan 
will rouse a spirit of discontent and poli- 
tical revolt that will bring in the rule of 
democracy in that land of archent aristo- 
cratic domination. Heretofore the masses 
in the island kingdom have taken little 
interest in national polities, but the recent 
war, with its train of heavy taxes, and the 
present huge naval programme, threatening 
still heavier taxation, have caused the 
peasant and merchant alike to rub their 
eyes and ask what the country is coming 
to.-—Jnternational. 


A Convocation was held on July 1, at 
Oxford, at which honorary degrees were 
conferred upon a number of Bishops of 
oversea States and other Bishops. The 
presentations for the degree of D.b. honoris 
causa were made by the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, Dr. Ince. ‘The Vice-Chancellor 
greeted the missionary Bishop of the 
American Church in Shanghai, Dr. Graves, 
as “*Spes gentis flava, fautor serissime 
Serum.” Dr. McKim, missionary Bishop 
of the American Church in Tokio, Dr. Ince 
presented as having laboured successfully 
for thirty years among that nimble-witted 
race, now “in fame fastigium inter nationes 
erecta.” —London and China Express.” 

+ 

Owinc to the frequent disputes between 
Catholic and Protestant converts, and also 
between converts and non-converts, in 
many cases leading to wider trouble, the 
Waiwupu has drafted a series of regulations 
in twelve articles for the guidance of the 
various provincial authorities in the protec- 
tion to foreign missionaries, to be put in 
practice at once.—Shanghat Times. 
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Tue average foreign newspaper in China 
loses very few opportunities of pointing 
out to China her many faults, This, in 
many cases, indeed, in the majority, is 
prompted by a sincere desire to see this 
great country take her proper place. On 
the other hand a number of foreign news- 
papers criticise China because it has 
become almost second nature to do so, 
and very few, indeed, take up her quarrels 
in anything like a sincere spirit.—/ehing 
& Tientsin Times. 

* 


Tue Ministry of Posts and Communica- 
tions has sent a dispatch to Viceroy Chen 
Kwei-lung instructing him that on account 
of people of various places in Hupeh 
suffering from the result of floods, that no 
rice, wheat and other kinds of food should 
be allowed to be sent out to any other 
ports. H. E, accordingly instructed the 
Customs Taotai of Hankow and Ichang 
to respectively issue proclamations to the 
public on the subject—Hankow Daily 
News. 

bd 

From Peking comes news to the effect 
that the Viceroy of the ‘Two Kwangs has 
wired the Waiwupu asking that the date 
for the promulgation of the constitution 
should be fixed at a more remote period, 
and that the opening of parliament should 
not be carried out too hurriedly. ‘The 
wisdom of the Viceroy will doubtless be 
appreciated by the Court, which must have 
had its ideas regarding the necessity for a 
Parliament rather rudely shocked as the 
result of recent parliamentary happenings 
in Turkey and Persia.—South China 
Morning Post. 

+ 

Ir may be of interest to numismatists to 
know that a new dollar recently struck in 
Tientsin has it recorded on the obverse 
side that it is the “33th” year of the 
reign of the Emperor. The mistake was 
soon detected, and it is estimated that 
only about 2,000 of the coins were left in 
circulation after the order for their recall 
had been given.—Worth-China Daily News. 
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Chapter XIV 


Bedelia dissects Berengaria’s morals 
and habits 


the world that I can see, Berengaria 

has thought fit to stick me up on a 
pedestal composed of straight-laced ideas 
and highly moral sentiments, and adorned 
my head with a halo of godliness and 
method, which I know I do not deserve, 
but which she declares is strictly necessary 
to my well being, as long as I choose to 
wear my hair in its present puritanical 
fashion, and my morals retain the pervasive 
innocence which now distinguishes them. 
She has a ridiculous habit of putting 
music of her own composition to silly 
little jingle verses, which she constantly 
declares she will publish for the enlighten- 
ment of the general public, and the 
benefit of her purse, as she says she 
foresees the collection running into a fifth 
or sixth edition. Her latest inspiration 
concerning me runs thus : 


| HAVE discovered that for no reason in 


‘Bedelia is her Christian name, 
And lady is her station, 

Shanghai is her dwelling place 
And Heaven her expectation. 


She owns a friend who's full of sin 
Whose morals are perverted. 
Altho’ Bedelia does her best, 
Her friend’s still unconverted.” 

This effusion was composed in return 
for a mild little lecture that I gave her 
yesterday, which was evoked by an assertion 
she made that “she had effectually wiped 
out the past, didn’t care a row of pins for the 
future, and that the only thing that count- 
ed was the present.” I did not think that 
my efforts had any effect, but they must 


have lingered in her mind to some extent 
as she marked the occasion with one of 
her mongrel rhymes. 

In spite of Berengaria’s wayward ways 
and flippant democratic notions, I, and 
many others, irresistibly attracted 
towards her. In some ways she is curiously 
simple _and unsophistocated, yet she 
appears to know a great deal more about 
human nature than I do. She posesses any 
amount of social tact, and yet every now 
and again she says and does things which 
come in direct collision with one’s ideas of 
conventional conduct, but somehow the 
shock to one’s feelings gets lost in the 
laughter and amusement they always evoke. 

I have carefully studied her gowns which 
are never strikingly elaborate, yet all are 
stamped with these quaint complexities 
which are said to be so thoroughly under- 
stood by the American woman. Of course, 
she must have one or two faults, else she 
would not be human. Her nerves, for 
instance, leave much to be desired, and 
her physique is not warranted to stand 
ordinary wear and tear, so she has con- 
stantly to apply to drugs and tonics for 
support. Whenever I find myself han- 
kering after the possession of some of 
Perengaria’s possessive qualities, I just think 
of my solid health bill and instantly feel 
less dissatisfied. With regard to her 
intellect, she appears to be particularly 
well informed in some ways, and dread- 
fully ignorant in others, and although I 
know she admires England and British 
people, yet she seems to find a great deal 
of pleasure in continually finding fault with 
them, and she bitterly resents the lowly 
social position Americans hold in Shanghai. 


are 
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But she is not alone in that respect, as I 
am told all other nationalities feel much 
the same, as the British lead the way in 
everything except music, and there the 
Germans take the front place. The other 
day Berengaria said, ‘ Look here, Bedelia, 
when you are at home, to what class do you 
belong? The high and mighty upper, the 
just upper, the select middle, or the 
ordinary middle; and how many more 
classes are there besides the lower and the 
submerged?” 

“T suppose I may be classed as what 
you choose to call the select middle,” I 
replied, “But you need not pretend to 
despise English social classifications, as I 
have been told that you American people, 
with all your Republican ideas, have an 
abject respect for social position, and we 
all know how you revere a title, whatever 
you may say to the contrary.” 

“T will give in to the soft impeachment.” 
Berengaria said, ‘‘I know if a man came 
along witha title right now I would make a 
dead set at him. It makes one’s home 
letters so interesting, if one can say one is 
hobnobbing with the owner of a title. The 
part we Americans resent about Britishers 
is the air of self-sufficiency they adopt, yet 
they are never above making use of our 


dollars when they get the chance. So long 
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as we have any money left we can always be 
assured of a warm welcome in London.” 

“That may be so, but in England it 
is not necessary to shout ‘We are the 
people’ from the housetops as you do; 
you see the position of England is assured, 
whilst that of America is still problematic. 
Every step you take forward, you seem to 
be pegged one backwards by the incon- 
sistant code of social and political morals, 
which prevails in your country. You may 
sneer at our narrow-minded way of look- 
ing at things, but believe me, a decent 
code of morals is a very excellent asset 
to have in ruling a country. After all, 
it is not much use attempting to draw 
comparisons between the two countries. 
America is undoubtedly the greatest place 
on earth in her own country and of 
little account out of it, whilst England is 
just the reverse, and we must always be 
more or less friendly with each other 
whatever we may say or do,” 

“Oh, yes,” Berengaria said, “Do let 
us keep up the ‘Hands across the sea’ 
sentiment at any cost, if it is only to annoy 
all the other countries. But here comes 
Madame Joachim to take us to the German 
Country Club” she added, as a smart 
victoria appeared at the door with a 
beautifully gowned woman in it. 


To be continued. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY IN SHADOWS BY MES. SNETHLAGE 
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Phe Development of agatha 


HE hateful day had at last arrived 

t ) that Agatha had anticipated with 
a dread altogether out of propor- 

tion to its importance, namely, the first 
appearance of the finger of time on her 
pretty and comely countenance. Agatha, 
since her early babyhood, had been accus- 
tomed to hear her appearance remarked on. 
Had she not been placed at the top of the 
row of school giris when they had a beauty 
competition, and had she not been frequent- 
ly admired for the ethereal character of her 
personal appearance? Soulful azure eyes 
and lovely complexion? What was the 
value of either accompanied by the double 
chin that was every month making its 


AGATHA 


By Scottie Scorson 


odious arrival more patent. Then there 
were other signs that her avoirdupois 
weight was increasing, against which her 
spirituelle soul revolted: such as the 
the chocolates she had all her life been 
addicted to eating in wholesale quantities 
and taking in their stead horrid raw  beef- 
steak, and nasty dry toast and sour lemons, 


Then there was Maxim Rosenfeld. He 
was an artist travelling at present in Japan, 
whom Agatha had travelled out from home 
with, and who appealed to the romantic 
side of her nature by the carefully cultivated 
devotion to aesthetics and an air of 
mysticism he adopted in his conversation 
with Agatha. 

“Bally tommy rot,” was the way in 
which Jack Conroy designated Mr. Rosen- 
feld’s manner of saying and doing things, 
but then Jack was utterly devoid of 
esthetic qualities and could hardly be 
considered a competent judge, besides, 
he was very much in love with Agatha, 
whom he had known from early childhood. 
“T wish to goodness he would give me 
some excuse to punch his long-haired 
empty head,” he said one day to Agatha 
when he one day found her 
Maxim’s photograph in her hand. 


with 


‘His profile reminds one of a Greek 
god,” Agatha sighed as she replaced the 
picture in a prominent place on the 
mantle-shelf. “Well, if 1 had my way,” 
said Jack, as he gave the fire a vicious 
poke, “I should like to make it resemble 
that of a prize fighter after fifteen rounds 
with Neison or Britt.” 
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“T wonder if he will notice any difference 
in my appearance,” said Agatha, as she 
tried in vain to attain a style and grace like 
that which Maxim admired so much, and 
which her dressmaker’s efforts to reduce 
her circumference sadly interfered with. 
“Now Jack, I want you to tell me truly. 
Do you think I look any stouter than 
I did this time last year,” 

“Not an ounce, and if you weighed ever 
so many ficu/s you would always be just the 
same to me and that is just exactly right.” 

Agatha cheered up a little after this 
assurance and she ventured to eat a 
hearty meal that night, but a letter from 
Japan in which Maxim sighed for a sight 
of her spirituelle face, and decried the 
tubby little figures of the Japanese, made 
her dine on tomatoes and vinegar and dry 
toast, and as a last resource she took 
long vigorous walks, in most of which she 
was accompanied by Jack. 

At last in one of the frequent letters 
that came from Japan the return of 
Maxim was announced, and Agatha was 
in despair, as she was no thinner and her 
chin was visibly double beyond any 
question or doubt. So she took wildly 
to calisthenics of the most severe kind, and 
as that failed to have the desired effect she 
bought a horse and took wild rides in the 
country. Poor Jack was in despair as he 
knew Ajax, her horse was unreliable, so he 
bribed her mafoo to keep him au fait with 
Agatha’s movements and thus managed 
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to be somewhere in her vicinity five times 
out of six, when she went for her rides. 
His vigilance was at last rewarded, as Ajax 
one day took fright at a motor-car, and 
bolted. By sheer good luck, Jack was 
able to dash across a short cut and head 
off the scared animal, which, like. his 
mistress, was in a state of nerves, when 
hauled up. After this, Agatha sold Ajax 
and took to golf, assisted in her efforts to 
play that aggravating game by Jack, who 
exhibited an exemplary amount of patience. 
Her change of interests entailed a change of 
ideals and by the time the aesthetic Maxim 
arrived in Shanghai, Agatha’s ideas, like 
her appearance, had been entirely meta- 
morphosised. He was disappointed, nay 
shocked, to find instead of the slender 
divine-like Agatha, a young woman of 
heavy proportions, clad in a_ practical 
tailor-made gown, with dimpling healthy 
countenance, the special features of which 
were a supreme contentment and a slight 
double chin. A smile that amounted, in 
his estimation to a grin, dispersed the last 
remnant of his admiration, and he felt a 
downright contempt when she turned to 
him and said, “Let me introduce you to 
Jack Conroy. We are to be married next 
month, and hope to see you at our 
wedding.” 

Jack looked at Agatha with eyes of 
adoration and saw a woman all life and 
glow in whose eyes shone the light of 
a happy love and a great contentment. 


eS 
POINTED PARS 


Man never realizes the joys of life until he is married. 


return to them. 


* 


And then it’s too late to 


A MAN may be a rake, and yet not scrape acquaintance with a grass-widow. 


= 


‘Tur best way to treat a man who drinks is—not to treat him. 


= 


A MAN may think he is sharp, and yet be taken in by a sharper. 


= 


Ir intellects were taxed instead of incomes, the Inland Revenue would be bankrupt. 


= 


Tue short-sighted man gets no better view by climbing a hill. 


= 


He who marries a beautiful woman asks for trouble. 
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E have frequently been asked if 
Ww our new venture will not encroach 
on SoctaL SHANGHAI, so we 

take this opportunity of explaining that the 
Cyina Werk Ly will not resemble Soctat 
SHANGHAI in any way except the letter to 
“Friends Across the Sea.” We found that 
it was impossible to include topical 
articles in a monthly such as SoctaL 
SHANGHAI, and keep it up-to-date, and we 
also found that we had to cut down all 
current events to an extent that eliminated 
a great deal of interest. For instance 
“Belle Heather” took voluminous notes 
of the gowns at the last Spring Races, and 
after writing them up, found there was no 
room in Social SHANGHAI. Such notes will 
surely find a place in the Cu1na WEEKLY. 
We have been fortunate enough to 
secure about five hundred pictures of 
hongs and people, both local and in the 
outports. In the course “of a couple of 
months we hope to be able to arrange 
SociAL SHANGHAI more on the lines of a 
home magazine, but with all our subjects 
relative to China only, SociAL SHANGHAI 
gets the credit of educating home friends in 
the conditions which rule social life in the 
Far East, more than any other publication, 
and we hope to be able to continue to do 
so for many years to come, and shall be 
glad to receive all the support and help 
our readers can give us. We want to 
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record in our pages anything and every- 
thing, that is likely to reflect credit on 
Shanghai and other parts of China. 
Artistic and pretty houses, bonnie children, 
old established hongs, new enterprises, 
interesting industries, such as we have 
illustrated this month, local customs, 
beautiful views, or indeed anything that is 
worth recording or likely to interest Home 
friends. 

For the Cuina WerkLy we shall be 
glad to receive all sorts of interesting news 
of a social or political character. We are 
proud of the fact that our publication is 
the first weekly that has published a really 
good serial story that is localised in 
Shanghai, and we would point out to our 
readers that as our pictures will contain 
much historical and local interest, it will 
be worth while detaching them for binding 
purposes, as they will form a very interesting 
album, and provide an excellent topic of 
conversation, if one happens to go home. 

This month we have had rather a 
strenuous time in the office, as two much 
valued members of our staff were off duty, 
and our work became rather disorganized 
in consequence. However, we are back 
again to full working power, and hope to 
do wonders in the near future with both 
SoctaL SHANGHAI and the ConA WEEKLY. 

All communications to be directed to 
Mrs. M. SHorrock, 39 Kiangse Road. 


ASS 
WHO SAID GAS? 


“T was nearly overcome by gas again” remarked the man from Markham-road. 


“When did it occur?” 
“ At the usual time. 


When the company rendered its bill.” 
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FIUEUSU EG VEGI USUo Wen Mes Meo Me 


Inspector Knipp.e, before leaving for 
home, was presented with a very hand- 
some gold watch. It is five years since 
he first came to Shanghai, and during 
that time he has made many improve- 
ments in the traffic regulations and ably 
carried them out. We well remember how 
he got himself disliked by the brokers, 
who used to career round the Settlement 
much as they chose, to the common 
danger, before Inspector Knipple’s arrival. 
Since then he has become very popular 
with all classes, more especially in the 
police force. Sergeant W. G, Brown will be 
in charge of the traffic during his absence. 

= 

On the fiftieth birthday anniversary of 
H.M. King Gustaf of Sweden, a reception 
was held in honour of the occasion at the 
residence of Mr. R. Bagge, Swedish Consul- 
General, in the Avenue Paul Brunat. A 
large number of visitors called, among 
whom were members of the Consular 
Body, Municipal Council, Customs and 
Chinese officials, In the evening the Rey. 
A. E, Rydeberg gave a garden party in 
the Recreation ground off Macgregor Road 
which was largely attended. 

cod 


On the occasion of the birthday of | 


H. R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia, about 
fifty bluejackets from the S. M. S. Jaguar, 
and the German Company of the S. V. C. 
formed up for inspection on the Bund. 
the Band also turning out, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Watson, Herr von Buri, Captain 
Bolang, Captain Shellhoss, and Lieut. 
Fearon inspected them, after which Captain 
Shellhoss made an eloquent and well- 
delivered speech, followed by an address 


& 
Notes : 
® 
by Colonel Watson, who expressed 
gratification at the efficient standard of 
this company. Before dismissal, Captain 
Shellhoss promoted Privates Durlach and 
Albers to the rank of Corporal. 

* 

Tue Interport Polo match against 
Shanghai resulted in a win for Hongkong 
by 11 goals to 6. The Hongkong team 
consisted of Captain J. S. Cunningham and 


Messrs. H. E. Large, W. I. Webb-Bowen, 
and J. Dixon, of the Middlesex Regiment. 


Photograph of Mr. John Hartley dressed ina 
Japanese suit of bronze and steel armour (complete) 
at the Imperial Maritime Customs’ Fancy Dress 
Ball, held at the Customs’ Club, Shanghai, April 
11th, 1908, This armour was in use in Japan during 
the feudal ages, and was worn by the Tycoon’s 
retainers. c: 
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Tue news of Mrs. Norah Mortimer 
Thomas’ marriage to Mr. M. Denegri at 
St. Matthews’ Church, Bayswater, London, 
on July the r1th came as a surprise to a 
great many Shanghai residents. Mr. and 
Mrs. Denegri are expected in Shanghai at 
an early date. 

% 

A LARGE number of guests paid a 
visit to the new Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
European Liner Kamo Maru, which 
was launched in December. The new 
vessel is a two-masted, schooner-rigged 
steamer of 8,524 tons gross and 5,285 
tons net register. Her dimensions are: 
length over all, 482 feet ; moulded breadth, 
56 feet; moulded depth, 344 feet; 
and she has been designed to carry a 
dead-weight cargo of about 9,300 tons 
on a draught of 27 feet. The machinery 
consists of twin sets of triple-expansion 
engines, having cylinders 25-in., 414-in. 
and 6g-in. in diameter by 48-in. stroke, 
steam being supplied by six single-ended 
boilers, of Scotch type, fitted with Howden’s 
system of forced draught, and each tested 
to withstand a pressure of 209-Ib. to the 
square inch. There are also four ten-ton 
derricks for handling cargo, each tested 
up to forty tons. The estimated speed is 
16} knots and the indicated horse-power 
7,600. 

The first-class passenger accommodation 
is situated amidships and includes one 
suite de luxe, with double berth and 
sitting-room, six single-berth rooms, one 
four-berth and twenty-three double-berth 
cabins, accommodating, in all, eighty-three 
first-class passengers. The commander is 
Capt. F. L. Sommers, and the Chief 
Engineer Mr. W. Kerr. 

* 

Capratn Hervert Lyon of H. M. S. 
Formidable succeeds Rear-Admiral R. 
H. S. Stokes as Naval Officer in charge at 
Hongkong. 
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In the final of the hong doubles lawn- 
tennis tournament at Shanghai Messrs. T. 
Veitch and S. M. Wallace (representing 
the Standard Life and Equitable Lile 
Insurance Companies) defeated Messrs. N. 
B. Ramsay and and H. P. Souter (Ilbert 
& Co.) 8-6, 6-4, 6-3. 

= 

Mr. Atprecut SCHULTZ has no further 

connection with the firm of H. M. Schultz 


& Co. 
> 


Mr. H. E. Hopson, and a few others, 
have been appointed by Viceroy Tuan 
Fang to investigate some irregularities 
which have been reported in connection 
with the Huangpo Conseryancy. 


% 
Tue Rt. Rev. H. Molony, Bishop of 


Mid-China, was married at St. James’ 
Church, Pentonville, to Mrs. Goodwin, 
daughter of the Rev. S. D. Stubbs, m.a., 
Vicar of that Church. Mrs. Goodwin is 
the widow of the late Rev. J. Goodwin, a 
Missionary of Agra. 


* 
A most useful and interesting series of 


articles under the title of “Commercial 
Notes” have been lately added to the daily 
news published in the ‘N.-C. Daily News.” 
They must give the collector considerable 
amount of trouble as they are most com- 
prehensive, and contain much information 
likely to prove useful in commercial circles. 
= 

Mr. A. F. Arias, the new Spanish 
Consul, has struck out in a new line, by 
enforcing the law with regard to protection, 
especially the one referring to gambling. 

Ro 

The following is a copy of a compliment- 
ary address to be forwarded to Leo Tolstoy, 
the celebrated Russian writer, whose 
eightieth birthday falls this year on the roth 
September. It will be open to the public 
for signature at the Social Shanghai Tea 
Rooms, Kiangse Road, on roth September 
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and anybody who might like to also add 
their name to the list of signatures are 
cordially invited to attend at the informal 
meeting referred to:— 

Dear Tousroy, 

We the undersigned having met together 
to celebrate your eightieth birthday wish to 
conyey to you our congratulations and also 
our admiration of the noble work you have 
accomplished in literature. We esteem 
and appreciate the sincerity and courage 
with which you have faced the difficult 
problems of social life and ethics and have 
shown the world the path of Truth.  In- 
dependent thinking and free thinking will 
release mankind from the trammels of 
hide-bound beliefs and customs which have 
in the past, and still do prevent the full 
growth of the intellectual and moral life of 
mankind. We fully comprehend that in 
religions there is a process of evolution and 
that the churches with their stale and old- 
fashioned creeds and dogmas have prevent- 
ed natural development and improvement. 

Mankind must throw aside the blind 
ignorance and prejudices of the past and 
after passing all the statements and beliefs 
through the sieve of reason must select and 
live upon the pure and undefiled truth 
thus obtained with the conviction that here 
is the life blood of the race. Authority 
based upon empty class interests and 
predjudices must be dethroned and re- 
placed by a reign of reason founded upon 
research and careful study. 

Here on the shores of the Pacific Ocean 
(which of any part of the world ought to 
be the most peaceful if its name is not to 
be a contradiction) we, a truly international 
band, including as you will see, men of 
various nations, know that only by adopting 
your standard of ethical morality can the 
nations of the earth be saved from the 
strife which, besides crushing the physical 
and intellectual life of the people may end 
in actual warfares. We admit that in all 
the various religions, Christianity, Bud- 
hism, Mahommedanism, Confucionism, 
Taoism, Shintoism, etc., etc., there are 
many fine common principles but they are 
mixed with much base metal, and now, 
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therefore, is the time for the birth of an 
internationalism movement that will remove 
this dross from the minds of the people 
and establish on a firm basis the Brother- 
hood of Man. 

The above address will be forwarded in 
English, Russian, and Chinese. 


way 


The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
name and Address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 

GRIFFIN.—On August 10, 1908, at 
“Blackthorn Villa,” 31 Avenue Du- 
bail, to Mr. and Mrs. F. Griffin, a 
daughter. 

REEVE.—On July 29, 1908, at 322 
Avenue Paul Brunat, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A, Reeve, a son. 

RAYDEN.—On August 24, 1908, at 18 
Love Lane, the wife of Frederick 
Rayden, of a daughter. 

CHALMERS.—On August 27, 1908, at 
33 Hart Road, to Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Chalmers, a daughter. 

ROCHE.—On August 30, 1908, at 110 
Woosung Road Extension, the wife 
of J. P. Roche, of a daughter. 

* 
Marriage 

DENEGRI—THOMAS.—On_ July 11, 
1908, at St. Matthews’ Church, Notting 
Hill Gate, London, Mario Massimo 
Denegri, of Novi Ligure, Italy, and 
Shanghai, China, to Norah Mortimer 
Thomas, of Shanghai. 

= 
Deaths 

WILSON.—On August 2, 1908, at 22 
Nanking Road, Edward Goulding, 
son of E. G. Wilson, aged 13 years 
and 6 months. 

THYEN.—On August 
Hankow, John Thyen. 

CLARK.—On August 29, 1908, Laura 
Winnifred Clark, aged 1 year and 9 
months. 

MacDONNELL.—On August 30, 1908, 
Captain Daniel A. MacDonnell, Pilot, 
aged 48 years. 


17, 1908, at 


AUGUST 


Sunday, 2.—Outbreak of fire in the canteen of the 
German barracks at Peking, in conse- 
quence of which a powder magazine 
exploded. 

Monday, 3.—Bank Holiday. 

Presentation of a gold watch to Inspector 
W. R.: Knipple, S. M. P., by some of 
. his comrades in the force. 

Wednesday, 5.—M. Poppe, the Russian Consul at 
Tientsin, stabbed, while asleep. 
Thursday, 6.—Reception on board the N. Y. K. 

S. S. Kamo Maru. 

Friday, 7.—Assault by four Chinese convicts on 
an Indian warder at the Municipal Goal. 
The warder 
and the convicts escaped. 


was: seriously wounded, 


Three men concerned in attempt to poison the 
troops at Hanoi were publicly executed. 


Saturday, 8.—Mr. J. O. P. Bland left Peking for 
England. 

Tuesday, 11.—Mutiny of troops stationed at 
Tahsuenhsa in Kuangsi province. Com- 
mander and several officers killed. 
Wednesday, 12.—Interport Polo Match at 
Hongkong. Hongkong, eleven goals. 

Shanghai, six goals. 

Friday, 14.—Parade of the German Company of 
the S.V.C. in celebration of the birthday 
of H, R. H. Prince Henry of Prussia. 

Band played in the evening at the New 

Recreation Park for the first time. 

15.—Publication of ‘*The 

China Daily News” suspended by order 

of the Viceroy at Wuchang. 


Saturday, Central 


Mr. A. F. Arias, Spanish Consul, issues 
notice repudiating protection to certain 
Chinese subjects. 

Sunday, 16,—First sod of the Canton Waterworks 
was broken under the auspices of 
H. E. Chang Jen-chun, Viceroy of the 
Liankuang provinces. 


Tuesday, 18.—Birthday of His Majesty the Em- 
peror-King of Austria-Hungary. 


Interport Polo Team returned. 


Death by cholera of Dr. Stooke, only 
foreign doctor in Ichang. 


Wednesday, 19.—Albert  Heraux sentenced to 
eighteen months’ hard labour for obtaining 
money under false pretences. Sentence 
to be carried out in Hongkong. 


_Friday, 21.—Final round of the ‘‘ Lester” Lawn 


Tennis Hong Doubles Competition. 
Winners, T. Veitch and S. M. Wallace 
(Standard and Equitable Life Assurance 
Cos.) Runners up, N. B. Ramsay and 
H. P. Souter of Messrs. [Ibert & Co. 


Mr. Vang Ku-tak, the native editor of the 
**Korean Daily News” handed over to 
the Japanese police. 


Rioters _ fired fishing Guard-ship 
Hakkoku Maru, which had stranded on 


Hoanghoa Island. 


upon 


Saturday, 22.—Smoking Concert and distribution 
of prizes by Shanghai Rowing Club. 


Publication of the first number of new 
**China Weekly.” 


Monday, 24.—Bankruptey proceedings 
Albert Heraux begun. 


against 


Tuesday, 25.—First sale of this season’s griffins 
held at Shanghai Horse Bazaar. 


First section of the intramural railway at 
Nanking opened by Viceroy Tuan Fang. 


The Joint Trustees for the Central Famine 
Relief Fund dispatched to H.M. Consul 
at Canton draft for $82,963.47, represent- 
ing the balance remaining to the credit 
of the Famine Fund. 


Thursday, 27.—S. R. Price brought before Judge 
Wilfley for re-trial, 


Photo G. A. F, Bidwell 
TOTAL WRECK OF THE S.S, “SAIKIO MARU” AT THE SADDLES 


Some Distinguished Officers of the 


Wuo WILL Visir AmMoy On Its NoTasLe CRUISE 


EAR-ADMIRAL Cuartes S. Division .of the. fleet, flagship A/abame. 

y Sperry, Commander-in-Chief of | Was promoted to grade of Rear-Admiral 
Fleet, flagship Connecticut, was May 26th, 1906. On May 16th, 1908, 

born in the State of New York on Septem- he succeeded Rear-Admiral Charles M, 
ber 3rd, 1847. Appointed to the Naval Thomas (since deceased) in chief command 
Academy from State of Connecticut on of the fleet, then at San Francisco. Retires 


for age in 1909. 


= 
Rear-ApMtraL RicHARD WAINWRIGHT, 
Commander of Second Division, Atlantic 
Fleet, flagship Georgia, was born in 
District of Columbia on December 17th, 
1849. He is a son of a prominent naval 
officer and is descended from a line of 


= 


PAgH BROS 


ADMIRAL SPERRY 
Commander-in-Chief of the Fleet 
September 26th, 1862, graduating in 1866. 
Has spent twenty-two years on sea service, 
and about twenty-three years on shore duty. 
He is a most popular and efficient officer, 
and a diplomat. He was U. S. delegate to 
the Hague Peace Conference in 1905, and 
rendered valuable service. On the trip of 
the battleship fleet around Cape Horn to 


San Francisco, he commanded the Fourth REAR-ADMIRAL WAINWRIGHT—‘ LOUISIANA” 
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nayal officers who have been prominent in 
U. S. naval history; good fighters. Was 
appointed to Naval Academy on Sept. 28th, 
1864, graduating in 1868. Has a record 
as one of the best officers in the service, 
and is widely known. During the Spanish- 
American War (1898) he commanded the 
gunboat Gloucester. He showed great 
bravery in attacking and sinking two 
large Spanish torpedo-boats, unaided; 
he was therefore one of the heroes of 
the war. He has had nineteen years sea 
service, and twenty-two years shore duty. 
Was Superintendent of the U.S. Naval 
Academy from 1900 to rtgo2, and after- 
wards president of the Naval War College, 
at Newport. On the trip around Cape 
Horn, was a captain and commanded the 
Louisiana, in July 1908, was 


promoted 
to rear-admiral, and assigned to Second 
Division, flagship Georgza. 
= 

ReaR-ADMIRAL SEATON SCHROEDER, 
Commander of Fourth Division, flagship 
Wisconsin, was born in the District of 
Columbia, August t7th, 1849; was appointed 


REAR-ADMIRAL SCHROEDER—“‘ VIRGINIA” 


to Naval Academy from South Carolina on 
September 27th, 1864, graduating in 1868. 
Has spent twenty-two years at sea, and 
twenty-one years on shore duty. Is a very 
able officer, and an authority on the subject 
of “Ordnance and Gunnery,” especially 
torpedoes. On the trip around Cape Horn 
ue was then a Captain and commanded the 
Virginia. At San Francisco, in early July 
1908, he received his commission as a 
rear-admiral and was assigned to command 
of the Fourth Division flagship 7: 
Admiral Sperry, promoted. 
Retires for age in 1911. 


CONSIN, 


succeeding 


cs 


Captain WILLIAM P. PotTrer, 
manding Vermont, was born in New York 
State on May 1oth, 1850, was appointed 
to Naval Academy from New York, Sept. 
Has had 


com- 


26th, 1865, graduating in 1869. 


\CH 
Gt Bros, 


CAPTAIN POTTER—“ VERMONT ” 


twenty years sea service, and twenty-one 
years shore duty. Last duty was assistant to 
chief of Bureau of Navigation, Washington, 
D. C. Has been in command of the new 
battleship Vermont since going into com- 
mission eighteen months ago. Retires in 
1912, for age. 


Copy of a Tribute from Admirers in the 
Model Settlement 


HE following is a copy of a com- 
plimentary address to be forwarded 


the celebrated 
Russian writer, whose 8oth birthday falls 
this year on the roth instant. It will be 
open to the public for signature at the 
Social Shanghai Tea Rooms, 39 Kiangse 


to Leo Tolstoy, 


Road, between five and seven p.m. on 
Thursday next (September roth), and any- 
body who might like to add their names 
to the list of signatures are cordially 
invited to attend at the informal gathering 
referred to :— 


LEO TOLSTOY 
Dear To.stoy, 

“We, the undersigned, having met to- 
gether to celebrate your eightieth birthday, 
wish to convey to you our congratulation and 


also our admiration of the noble work you 
have accomplished in literature. We 
esteem and appreciate the sincerity and 
courage with which you have faced the 
difficult problems of social life and ethics 
and have shown to the world the path to 
Truth. Independent and free thinking 
will release mankind from the trammels of 
hidebound beliefs and customs which have 
in the past prevented the full growth of 
the intellectual and moral life of mankind. 
We fully comprehend that in religions there 
is a process of evolution, and that the 
churches with their stale and old-fashioned 
creeds and dogmas prevent natural deve- 
lopment and improvement. Mankind must 
throw aside the blind ignorance and 
prejudices of the past and, after. passing 
all the statements and beliefs through the 
sieve of reason, select and live upon: the 
pure and undefiled truth thus obtained 
with the conviction that here is the life 
blood. of the race. Authority based upon 
empty class interests and prejudices must 
be dethroned and replaced by a reign of 
reason founded upon research and careful 
study. Here on the shores of the great 
Pacific Ocean (which of any part of the 
world ought to be the most peaceful if its 
name is not to be.a contradiction) we (a 
truly international band, including, as you 
will see, men of: various nations) know 
that only by adopting your standard: of 
ethical morality can. the nations of the 
earth be saved from. the: strife. which,. be- 
sides crushing the physical and intellectual 
life of the people, may end: in actual 
warfare and turn the Pacific into a bloody 
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ocean, We admit that in all the religions, 
Christianity, Buddhism, Mahomedanism, 
Taoism, Shintoism, etc., etc., there are 
many fine common principles, but they 
are mixed with much base metal, and 
now, therefore, is the time for the birth 
of an international movement that will 
remove this dross from the minds of the 
people and establish on a firm basis the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 

This was forwarded in English, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese. We may add that 
Messrs. Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., have a good 
supply of most of the more well-known 
and better books and pamphlets written 
by Tolstoy in the most reliable editions 
yet published, and at a moderate price. 

The above was signed by a number of 
Shanghai residents who welcomed the 
opportunity of individually offering their 
admiration and respect to the greatest 
reformer of the present century, while one 
of the signatories goes still further and 
adds the following eulogy :— 


TO TOLSTOY 


Tolstoy the Grand Old Man of Russia— 
in fact of the world, the author of that 
wondrous ‘War and Peace,” a _ perfect 
collection of physcological studies in which 
war in all its beastliness and grandness is 
depicted by one who knew it by actual 
experience. 

Then “The Kingdom of Heaven is 
Within You” a sermon that has reached 
multitudes who never darken a Church 
door. A shaggy, weird, wise, gentle old 
prophet. 

His words are more powerful in effect 
than those of any monarch—for he sways 
the realm of human minds and hearts. 

The true apostle of the Simple Life. 

The one outstanding redeeming feature 
in the mass of Corruption and Political 
Anarchy existing in Russia. The great 
advocate of Passive resistance and of literal 
obedience to the Sermon on the Mount. 
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An Aristocrat and noble in the most 
autocratic nation of Europe, he liyes 
the simple life of a peasant, yet unlike 
many reformers he is loved by his own 
family and by the people on his own 
estate. In Russia his is a voice crying 
in the wilderness yet elsewhere millions 
drink in his words as refreshing to weary 
souls. 

Now eighty years of age we send a 
word of cheer as he stands between two 
worlds, a message of goodwill and of 
thanks for all his efforts of peace and good- 
will to all rich and poor alike. 

From the “North-China Daily News” 
we take the following letter which is from 
a correspondent in Russia :— 


TOLSTOY 


“THE nearer the anniversary of Tolstoy’s 
birthday approaches, the more is the old 
man’s leisure intruded upon by wild 
correspondents, most of whom have not a 
single idea of any kind in their heads, 
many of whom have not read a single work 
of Tolstoy’s and a few of whom cannot 
even talk Russian, All of them, however, 
are rushing towards Yasnaya Polyana in 
order to heckle the Count about (1) the 
Duma, (2) the Jewish Question, etc., etc., 
in order to make a little money or reputation 
for themselves by wiring or writing to their 
papers that they have seen the Sage and 
that he sends through them such-and-such 
a message. Every penny-a-liner in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow is_ besieging 
Tolstoy’s house and frightening the owner 
so much that he has sent a letter to the 
papers saying that he will not be at home 
for the anniversary as he intends to spend 
that day in the house of a friend. Interviews 
with Leo Nikolaivitch are now appearing 
frequently in the Russian papers, but their 
sole object seems to be to advertise the 
reporter, whose name—nearly always a 
Jewish or German name—is proudly given 
at the end of the article. I am sorry to say 
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that some foreign correspondents have 
taken part in this wild, undignified rush. 

At the present moment Tolstoy is in 
good health and is engaged on another 
article against the death penalty called 
‘The Law of Force and the Law of Love.’ 

“The Moscow Municipality has decided 
to establish a Tolstoy library on Sofia quay. 
They have voted £250 for the building of 
the library, £750 for books, and £700 
yearly for upkeep. Similar efforts have 
been made elsewhere throughout Russia, 
but always on the same small scale, owing 
to the poverty of the people. 

“Tt is a section of the priests and the 
provincial governors, however, that will do 
more than anything else-to make 28th 
August (0, s.) a great day in Russia for they 
are foolishly threatening to prevent all 
public demonstrations on that day. Father 
John of Kronstadt has publicly prayed for 


Tolstoy's death, and the Governor of 
Tamboff (as well as a number of other 
Governors of provinces) has declared that 
he will prevent any public celebration 
taking place.” 

This and a paragraph from the ‘Osaka 
Asahi,” which says— 

“St. Petersburg, Sept. 6. 

“The Holy Synod has definitely 
declined to take part in the celebration 
of the 8oth anniversary of the birthday 
of Tolstoy. A good deal of ill-will 
has thereby been aroused.” This gives 
a fair idea of the opposition which 
Russia’s Grand Old Man has to face, but 
which also demonstrates the fear with 
which the ruling powers behold his efforts, 
the results of which are becoming more 
widespread and effective, not only in 
Russia but over the whole civilized 
world. 


SOME OF THE WINNERS AT 


THE AMERICAN COMPANY S.V.C. RIFLE MEETING 


The handsome collection of cups was presented to the winners by Consul-General 


Denby. 


The Grand Aggregate Prize was won by Capt. Ransom and the Sharp- 
Shooter’s prize by the champion W. E. Sauer. 
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WONDER why Kuling is not more 
popular. Itseemsto be exceptionally 
attractive in so many, different ways. 

It is true that to get there may be irksome 
to many—yet old frequenters of the valley 
tell. me’ they never of the 
wonderful unfolding views that the winding 
road affords. 


are tired 


It compares at one or two points very 
favourably with the great scenic views of 
world renown visited by the writer. Notably 
Acro-Corinth where you look from 1,500 
down two gulfs (Lepanto and 


feet on 


Agean). Also Inspiration Point of the 
Yosemite Valley and before Esperanza on 


the Mexican Central Railway. 


THE BATHING POOL DURING 


Ridges and yet again ridges. Sometimes 
veiled in gauzy white, sometimes in imperial 
purple, with one or two gay peaks in 
brilliant sunshine-and almost touchable. 
To genuine lovers of nature it is an ideal 
region and in watching and enjoying the 
views they do not analyse the fatigue. 

The present pen*has;spent three de- 
lightful weeks there this summer, living on 
the hillside at a height of 3,800 feet, basing 
the elevation of Kiukiang at about 200 
feet above sea-level. 


THE WATER SPORTS—TUB RACE 


Barring one day of incessant rain, all 


the following were beautiful, and the 
joyous life of tramping over the mountain 
peaks, jumping boulders in ravines, pushing 
through scrub and bracken in search of 
berries and tiger-lilies, was of the simple 
order and one of health. 

And all this in the temperature of 74 
instead of 94. Many people do not realize 
how vastly Kuling is growing, compared 
to other places. It now boasts of 238 good 


stone bungalows and there are twenty-five 
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more to be built in the near future, and 
Kuling is still in her teens. 

All credit must be given to the 
missionaries who first came as pioneers, 
for their enterprise in pitching their tents 
in such an inaccessible region, bespoke 
penetration of mind as well as body. But 
it is to be hoped that they will not try and 
retard the progress of the place through 
opposition to water-works and better 
drainage methods, to say nothing of 
a few level roads to relieve the prevailing 
switchbacks. ‘This is the earnest prayer of 


many visitors here. 

There is an idea, perhaps wholly wrong, 
that the early settlers do not wish to 
unduly boom or advertise Kuling, in case 
rich and fashionable people flock here and 
destroy the sylvan simplicity of the valley. 

The trend of progress and appreciation 
cannot be stilled or governed, however, by 
this view, that Kuling is going ahead and 
likely to be the great sanatorium of-the 
Yangtze Valley and river ports is patent to 
all who probe, and public-spirited men 
with views and sous should be welcomed. 

A proper approach by funicular, rigi or 
cable, to climb the heights and bring us 
through the gap in a more modern and less 
arduous way is needed in this valley of 
peace. Kuling’s drawback, in the minds 
of many, must now be justly disallowed. 
The old saying was “full of missionaries 
and no trees,” The present condition finds 
trees in abundance in the valley, and if the 
pruning knife is not used during the next 
year or so Kuling will be unhealthily 
wooded. Even now chairs with covers 
going up the steep roads tear and injure 
large branches of the overhanging shrubs. 

Missionaries give us our Church on 
Sunday, our doctors and our nurses, and 
to those who have little children the 
knowledge that good medical attendance 
and careful nursing can be got close at 
hand ought to be an inducement, not a 
detriment. 


THE TENNIS CLUB COURT, KULING 
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Then again the missionaries do not 
comprise the sum total of the inhabitants. 
There are others. I call to mind the 
families of three British consuls, three 
commissioners of Customs who all have 
their own residences, several well-known 
and influential old Shanghai residents, and 
many wealthy Russians from Hankow who 
possess bungalow palaces in the new 
extension. 

A good hotel would fill a great need— 
as the present one is not capacious enough, 
and visitors for a fortnight or two want 
modern comfort with wide verandahs and 
a glimpse of some of the exquisite views. 

But the mi alluring point about 
Kuling is the air. It is life. 
light, that lethargy induced by living at a 
low level slips from your shoulders like a 


most 
So clear, so 


mantle—and you want to skip, to shout, 
to be a school-boy again, And you can be, 
for hill-tops tell no tales, and sound ascends, 
thank goodness. Then the exquisite views! 
Notably the Poyang and ancient city 
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of Nanchang, lying thousands of feet, below 
you bathed in the noonday sun. 

From the north-west ridge you look 
down on the provinces of Hupeh and 
Kiangsi over a great plain intersected with 
villages and creeks, reminding one of a 
similar lovely visita from Mt. Lo in 
Southern California, With sunsets to feast 
the eyes and to awaken the taste artistic, 
picnics to gladden the heart and to bring 
into play inert muscles, happy children’s 
voices ringing out in the clear atmosphere 
from heights above to depths below, and 
you realize the place of which I write. 

Kuling derives its name from a high 
ridge overlooking the Hankow Gorge 
called Ku Nui Ling—which means. in 
Chinese Ox-Range and which is supposed 
with heightened imagination to bear some 
relation to something. 

The accompanying photographs will 
illustrate better than words the social side 
of Kuling. 

EN Passanv. 


CHILDREN’S ATHLETIC SPORTS, AUGUST 1908 
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THERE is no end to the enterprise of 
the Norddeutscher Lloyd. 

A large number of Shanghai residents 
were given an opportunity yesterday 
afternoon, through the courtesy of Messrs, 
Melchers & Co., to take a trip down to 
Woosung on board the commodious tender 
Bremen to inspect the new N. D. L. 
steamer Derfflinger the latest addition 
to the Fleet engaged in the Company’s 
Far Eastern service. 


Notes 


t 
: 


The holds are lighted with electricity, so 
that work can be carried on day and 
night. On her trial trip she attained a 
speed of sixteen knots, which has since 
been exceeded. Her propelling machinery 
consists of two sets of quadruple expansion 
engines of 6,250 I.H.P. which deyelop as 
high as 7,000 I.H.P. 

The Company are to be congratulated 
on the addition of such a magnificent 
steamer to their already fine fleet. 


As usual everything was carried out in 
the most lavish and hospitable scale. 

The following is a brief description of 
the Derfflinger :— 

The vessel, is 146.75 metres in 
length, 361 metres beam, giving her a 
cubic space of 35,665, according to 
German measurements, and was built by 
the F. Schichau Co., of Dantzig in 1907. 

Her gross tonnage is 9,059.90 and she 
is fitted with all the latest appliances for 
the rapid and safe handling of cargo. 


THE KIANGSU CH&MICAL WORKS RECENTLY DESTROYED BY FIRE, 


WE are glad to learn that Mrs. C. Butler 
is gradually recovering from the dreadful 
accident she had a few months ago, when a 
Municipal Water-cart ran over her body. 
Much sympathy is felt for her as the shock 
to her nervous system must have been 
severe indeed. 

= 

Mr. O, E. M. Buness, of the Imperial 
Chinese Post Office, who has been home 
for the past year on leave has returned, 
looking the picture of health. 
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Tur excitement of the moment in the 
North is the arrival of the Dalai Lama, the 
Buddhist Pontiff, who, with his retainers 
appears to have been rather a large handful 
for the authorities in Shansi, where he 
fled nearly a year ago when he knew that 
Lhassa was the place the Indian forces were 


making for. 
= 
‘Tae Chinese community here and at 
Hankow propose to have a Race Course 


of their own. 
= 


Lonpon to Shanghai in fifteen days 
four hours and a half is the time accom- 
plished recently by the Siberian and Man- 
churian Railway. 

= 

Nor many of the Shanghai residents 
have exhibited the public spirit shown by 
Mrs. H. S. Goodfellow, who has given her 
voluntary services to the Cathedral Choir 
for the past thirty-two years. Through 
sunshine or rain she has been a diligent 
attendant, and we awarded her the prize of 
the China Weekly cake with much pleasure. 

= 

A nin& hole golf course is now being laid 
out in the Hongkew Recreation grounds. 
This course will attract many visitors and 
will relieve the congestion at the present 
links. 
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Tue first Concert of the season of the 
Cathedral Series took place on the 29th 
September in the Cathedral School Room, 
before a large and appreciative audience. 
The programme was varied, there being 
instrumental as well as vocal items. Mrs. 
Connell’s singing was full of charm and 
she responded to a well-deserved encore 
with a delightful little coon song “ Mighty 
like a rose.” Mr. Lewis and Mr, Harvey 
(the latter forming the comic element) 
were both recalled and responded with 
another item each. The instrumentalists 
were Messrs. Raaschou (violin), Mr. 
Measor (’cello) and Mr. Pullen (piano). 
‘The latter also ably officiated as accom- 
panist. We must not forget to mention 
the admirable part-singing of Messrs. 
Boughton, Payne, Tilbury and Winning, 
whose efforts were highly appreciated. 

od 

Mr. C. R. BENNETT, at one time an 
enthusiastic volunteer himself, has present- 
ed to the Mounted Infantry a cup for 
competition. 

bod 

“ A poor EUROPEAN FATHER” has written 
to the Press complaining of the charges 
made by Missionary doctors in holiday 
resorts. His letter evoked many indignant 
replies. 


Photo 


W, Howell 


VIEW OF THE RECREATION GROUNDS AT HONGKEW 
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Ar the “Arethusa” Cup Competition 
some excellent shooting was made, and 
Mr. C. Richards, last year’s winner, tied 
with Messrs. A. Henning and F. Large, but 
Mr. Henning, making the best score at the 
longest range, was declared the winner. 

= 

M. L. Rartarp, the French Consul, and 
Madame Ratard have returned to Shanghai. 

= 

THe American Volunteer Club has 
come to an end, and we hear that a 
general American Club is proposed. This 
should surely be a popular move. 


A NuMBER of Japanese rowdies had a 
stand-up fight with the Police in Hongkew 
which resulted in a good deal of damage 
to both sides. 

* 

Messrs. Lane, CRAWFORD beat Messrs. 
Hall & Holtz in their annual Tennis 
Match by seven sets to four. 

= 

America has always made such a fuss 
about Chinese immigrants taking up their 
abode in ‘“God’s own country.” Now 
they have written to the “ Powers that be” 
to remonstrate about new restrictions that 


Photo 
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W. Howell 


HONGKEW RECREATION GROUNDS WHERE THE NEW GOLF LINKS ARE 


Mucu interest has been taken this year 
in Lawn Bowls. Amongst the most en- 
thusiastic players are McAlister, F. P. 
Tegan, E. von Bibra, A. Holland, S. M. 
Wallace, F. Jones, F. S. Ramplin, C. Hill, 
G. Manwaring, J. E. Lucas, W. P. 
Gregory, C. E. Harber, A. A. Whyte, W. 
J. Lewis, J. J. Dawe, J. Y. Morrison, G. 
H. Phillips, R. Miller, J. Davidson, W. A. 
Kirschstein, W. K. Stanion, G. M. Billings, 
C. W. Porter, G. A. Johnson, A. P. Dudley, 
and W. E. Keay. 


prevent Chinese from going to America. 
The “Shanghai Times” explains matters 
as follows ; 

The Waiwupu telegraphed to Shanghai 
about the matter, and haying ascertained 
that the Taotai has only been exercising 
the care which the regulations prescribe, 
but which, perhaps, has not always been 
observed with strictness in the past, the 
Board has now replied in this sense to the 
American representations, intimating also 
that the permits in question may now be 
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issued by two officials, namely, H. E. the 
Viceroy Tuan Fang and His Honour the 
Shanghai Taotai. The procedure in such 
cases is, as our readers perhaps may not 
know, that either of the officials mentioned 
issues a permit, on the strength of which 
the holder goes to the American Consulate- 
General, where, upon the production of the 
permit, a passport is issued in his favour by 
the Consul-General. 
realized soon after his assumption of office 


The present Taotai, 


here, that much of the trouble between the 
United States and China in the past had 
been due to the ease with which permits to 
emigrate used to be obtained; and that the 
measures which he has taken to correct 
this abuse have been effective is obvious 
from what we have just described as having 
recently transpired. We have made some 
inquiries on the subject and ascertained that 
since his assumption of office in Shanghai 
His Honour has only granted about ten 
per cent of the permits applied for. 
& 

Very interesting is a description of a 

journey through the Gorges which appeared 
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recently in the ‘North-China Daily 
News,” an extract from which is as 
follows : 

Lieut.-Comdr. H. Spicer Simson arrived 


in Shanghai yesterday from Chungking, on 
passage home after having served on the 
Upper Yangtze station for some years. It 
will be remembered that he began the 
survey of the Upper Yangtze from Ichang 
to Chungking last year, and that the work 
was interrupted by an order from the 
Admiralty. ‘The reason why the order was 
given has not been disclosed; but after 
some little delay word was sent to carry 
on the work. Accordingly Lieut.-Comdr. 
Simson, Eng.-Lieut. Black and the native 
staff 
and they have now carried it 


resumed the work in December, 


through 
successfully. 

The party left Ichang on December 1, 
arrived at Kueichou and made the second 
start eight days later. For some time 
progress was slow owing to the tremendous 
obstacles that had to be overcome. It 
would be difficult for anyone who had not 
made the of the 


passage gorges to 


SNAPSHOT OF A SECTION 


OF THE GORGES 
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appreciate thoroughly the great hardships 
attending a work that consisted of running 
out continuous triangulations. In some 
places, particularly at Wushan Gorge (about 
sixty-five miles above Ichang), the river 
narrows between precipitous cliffs, which 
are practically unscalable. At such places 
the triangles had to be contracted from an 
average of about two miles to an approxi- 
mate of 200 yards. Some idea of the 
situation can be gained by the knowledge 
that at several places trackers cannot land ; 
boats going up stream await a favourable 
wind and then take a midstream course. 
With the surveying party, however, that 
practice could not be adopted. The work 
was at the riverside and the boats had to 
hug the rocks, while the current, with 
mighty force, sought to tear them from 
their flimsy fastenings, and huge whirlpools 
threatened to engulf them as they had 
done so many hundreds of the river craft 
before. Taking measurements at those 
places consisted of a series of mountaineer- 
ing feats carried out with unswerving 
patience and courage. Again, at other 
places the towering cliffs made it im- 
possible to arrive at a desired point; 
consequently a large error occurred at one 
place and a considerable amount of 
calculation was necessary to eradicate it. 


= 
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“North-China Daily News” they got more 
water than they bargained for lately :— 

“ At midday to-day many of us saw for 
the first time a water spout. It formed 
over the sea hardly a mile away from the 
Rocky Point settlement. The base was 
quite loose, several tens of feet wide and 
about as high. Above this the coil was 
much closer but for part of the time the 
thick water vapour could be seen rapidly 
coiled upward and disappearing in the 
thick cloud above. Much of the time it 
looked like a thick rope; but, unlike a 
rope, a part would bulge in one direction 
while a lower part would be swinging in 
another. It moved along rather slowly 
and came to an end, not by moving out of 
sight, but by exhaustion. It lasted perhaps 
five minutes but I fear most of the cameras 
were not ready for it.” 

* 

AccorDING to the following paragraph 
the Tsingtau Railway is going ahead :— 

“ As the result of an interview with Mr, 
Hildebrandt, manager of the Shantung 
Railway Co., I learn that a fast train will 
run from September 15, making the whole 
journey in a little under eleven hours, 
which is going at the rate of nearly twenty- 
three miles an hour.” { 

Why! the Shanghai Tramways might enter 
into competition with the above speed. 


Mr. Murray Warner has 
returned to Shanghai from a 
health trip to Carlsbad. 


bad 


Mrs. Parron did not lose 
much time in resuming her 
music and dancing lessons after 
returning from her summer 
tour, as postcards announcing 
her classes were sent out almost 
as soon as she arrived. 


= 


We have heard many reports 
concerning the water supply in 
Peitaiho, but according to the 
following which appeared in the 


A GROUP OF CHINESE RAGAMUFFINS 
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We would advise all those who do not 
subscribe to SociAL SHANGHAI to secure 
copies as soon as possible as a great 
many have already been booked. We are 
reserving all the weddings and accompanying 
photographs till October, which will be a 
special wedding number, and will be one 
of the most interesting we have ever 
produced. 

= 

Tue China Weekly is forging ahead, 
and at the present time we have only a 
few copies in the office of each issue, as 
the Serial Story has created a demand for 
back numbers. Every week we improve a 
little. “Tom” writes all about Sport, “A 
Dear Woman” will tell our readers what is 
going on in the Social World generally, 
and now we shall have something about 
the training to report, and we are gradually 


making arrangements to get outport news 
regularly. But that takes time. More and 
more numbers are going home, and many 
people, on that account, take two and 
even three copies, and so you may be 
assured the China Weekly has come to 
stay. There is no denying that it is the 
best value in the magazine line in the Far 
East, and when advertisers realize that it is 
not like any other weekly paper that has 
ever appeared in the Far East, we shall be 
able to give even better value than we do 
now. We started out to make the little 
paper the leading journal in the Far East 
and with a fair share of luck we hope to 
carry out our intentions. 


All communications to be addressed to 


Mrs. SHORROCK, 


39 Kiangse Road. 
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We have held over several other articles, including The Mutual ‘Telephone Co. 
some beautiful pictures of the Saddles, taken by Mr. G. A. F. Bidwell, one of which 
appears as our frontispiece, some excellent pictures taken at Kuling, etc. etc. 
Having had to alter the bill of contents at the last moment has caused a little delay and 
no small amount of trouble, but that is preferable to the annoyance that would be 
caused to purchases when they found they could not procure a copy. 

We have held over so much, but we hope to make up for lost time and will order 
an extra number so that everyone will be able to secure a copy. 

We have also held over all the obituary notices. 
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Tue fifth volume of SoctaL SHANGHAI will be ready in another week. Orders can 
be received for same. 


ar 


We shall be pleased to receive particulars and photographs of recent weddings for 
our next month’s issue. 
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“(In the dear Homeland far across the sea, 
I wonder if they miss me, do they think of me?”. 


DeAR BARBARA, 

I am sending you a photo that will give 
you an idea of the variety of vehicles we 
have at our disposal in Shanghai, although 
it might have gone one better, and included 
a four-in-hand, tantivy coach and a motor 
bicycle with a bath chair attached. 


THE TRAMS. 


The tram system is now in full working 
order and has caught on to an extent that 
surprises an old resident who remembers 
the pessimistic prophesies that met the 
suggestion of trams for Shanghai. Now 
one sees prominent members of the com- 
munity, who at one time never thought of 
using anything but their own 


ADAGE 


PENALTIES OF THE HOT SEASON 


Ar last we may begin to look forward 
to cool weather, although this summer 
has not been a very trying one and I, 
personally, have suffered little or no 
inconvenience. Possibly this last sentence 
conyeys less to you than to one living 
here, for the hot weather brings little by 
way of compensation for the many in- 
conveniences, and unless we hie to some 
summer resort we vegetate morally, 
physically, and mentally during the hot 
days, only to emerge, bat-like, after the 
sun sets. Entertainment usually takes 
the form of pot-luck dinner, principally for 
lack of energy or material wherewith we 
may present a decent menu. For instance, 
fish, salads, fresh fruits, are doubtful 


carriage, drive to the nearest 
tram junction and continue 
their journey to the Settlement in 
the tram—a method that saves 
wear and tear of private vehicle, 
lightens the monthly livery bill, 
and minimises the risk of a 
smash up which the narrow 
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streets and congested traffic in 
the Settlement renders almost 
inevitable, besides it is so sociable, 
one usually meets an acquaintance who 
can discuss the latest “gup” en route. 
My other picture is of the proposed 
summer car, .which we hope to see 
introduced before next hot weather. I 
have visions of a spin out to the Point on 
a hot evening on it, and feel exhilarated 
at the thought, 


THE NEW SUMMER CAR 


quantities and most people will tell you 
“T never eat fish in the hot weather,” 
while game and many vegetables are non 
est; then so many men bar entertainments 
that entail wearing what they facetiously 
term a “boiled shirt,’ in hot weather. 
Even you in the sublimity of your 70 
degree summer can perhaps imagine that 
an immaculate dress suit and stiff shirt are 
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not the acme of comfort when the thermo- 
meter may be registering anything between 
go and roo degrees. If one can only 
relax the conventionalities of life the hot 
season in Shanghai is not so unbearable 
after all, and I, for one, prefer staying here 
through the hot months, besides one can 
gain so much benefit from a holiday 
in the spring or autumn, when it is 
cool enough to be out of doors all day 
long. 

TROUBLES AND TRIALS OF SPURIOUS 

NINGPO VARNISH 

This is precisely what I intend doing, 
and in a few days will be off, leaving my 
house to the tender mercies of varnishers. 
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secret has been kept in that family for 
generations.- Hence its name. There are 
many theories as to its constituents, and 
some surmise pig’s blood as its foundation, 
however, only the makers really know. Of 
course there are some vile imitations. I 
speak from a knowledge gained by bitter 
experience. As you know, our house has 
not been completed a year, yet our floors 
are so impossible that they have to be 
entirely covered up, no sooner did we 
begin to walk on them than they scratched 
and chipped off in lumps, and that is 
why I am having them done again while 
I am away. “But why not have them 
done when you can look after it?” I hear 


FIVE SHANGHAI VEHICLES 


By the way, I must tell you what an 
important part Ningpo varnish takes in the 
decoration of our houses. All our wood- 
work, outside and in, is usually Ningpo 
varnished, it gives the wood a mahogany- 
like stain with a high polish, and nothing 
can excell it for floors, if it is the genuine 
article. You will observe that I write ‘‘if” 
with a capital letter. This is because 
there is only one family in Ningpo that 
can make the genuine article and the 


you say. Because, my dear Barbara, it 
takes at least a month to harden, and 
worse yet, it is poisonous, causing the head 
and face to swell beyond recognition,— 
not even my inherent love of bossing things 
will induce me to risk either metaphorical 
or actually! Dear me, we have quite a 
number of things that differ from home after 
all. But time flies, and forces me to write 
—to be continued in my next by 
Nancy, 
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T’ve passed some pleasant hours’ pon that Shang- 
hai “‘ flyer” 
The Tender ‘‘ Prickly Heat,” owned by the 
lively Scratch. 
Perchance you know him well? A more perfect liar 
Was ne’er met with on ship below fo’castle hatch. 
Had old Ananias run with him in a race. 
And entered Sapphira, to ensure a fast pace 
It’s any odds on which would have won the first 
place, 
Our old friend Captain Scratch. You go nap on my 
word, 
With Ananias placed a very bad third. 


I’ve oft been told a tale I believe to be true 
That his bold daring trips were made on this 
tender, 
From the Bund to Woosung, up and down the 
Whangpoo. 

Not voyages you'd think likely to engender 
Such soul thrilling stories of the terrible waves, 
Overcome by this bold reckless spirit who braves 
Cold relentless waters and courageously saves 
Dearest women and babes from their deaths by 

the score ; 
Yet according to Scratch he had often saved more. 


The rousing tale of how he roamed the Pirate Junk, 
Sailing in dead of night across the Yellow Sea, 
The dreaded Pirate Junk which made his sailors funk, 
But no thoughts of terror could trouble such as he. 
Women’s and Children’s wails, weak from the 
Pirates’ hold, 
Only steadied the nerves of Scratch the brave 
and bold, 
Straight as the Swallows flight, swifter than my 
tales told, 
Scratch took a flying leap from off the ‘Prickly 
Heat,” 
Plumb on the Pirate’s deck, a feat, d...d hard to beat. 


The gaping gap he cleared was a caution for the 

snakes: 
Thirty-three feet of waves. This without any run, 

You will agree with me a noble record makes. 

Yet on his truthful word this wondrous jump was 
done, 

With his revengeful sword he swiftly cut his way, 

Down to the loathsome hold, where twenty victims 

lay, 

And RHEE deeds he did in a blood curdling fray. 

Sixty. he’s sure he slew, before he lost his count, 

And thinks it possible he doubled that amount. 


Scratch always had a soft, smooth way with the 
ladies, 
Gentleness and bravery always go together. 
He gently calmed them all, then he soothed the 
babies, 
And they hugged him until he had his doubts 
whether 
He’d een cuddled so well in the whole of his life. 
No, not ’een when meeting his ain sweet loving 
wife, 


2M 2B RBA MD Scr Bd Bcd OB As 2 th 
Captain Scratch of the “Prickly Heat” 


Tue Pirate Junk 
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Trying hard to avoid all jealously and strife, 


He swore that seventy should each be his sister, 
Which satisfied neither until he had kissed her. 


There were eighty Pirates, or more, he knew on 
deck, 

Each thirsting for his blood, eager to take his life; 
But little of danger from their likes did he reck, 
He is a ruthless man who revels in such strife. 

To the ‘*Prickly Heat’s” mate he thundered out 
this call 

‘Quick wad your starboard guns with grape and 
buckshot small”, 

“‘And then when I say fire, quell them with shot 
and ball.” 

He passed the word to fire. 
cleared. 

Quite two hundred Pirates with ghastly wounds 
are scared. 


Ah! that’s a passage 


Again his voice was heard, ‘‘ Ladies, here is your 


chance, 
“Rush quickly up the deck your freedom to 
regain, 
“Eyes front, run straight for me,” they ran without 
one glance 


To right or left, all over the bodies o’ the slain. 
His pessimistic ‘* Chinks,” ‘pon finding him alive, 
Came steaming closely up and timed it to arrive, 
Before the evil junk took her expiring dive, 

Quite long enough for Scratch to lug them all aboard, 
Saved penta worse than death, by his relentless 
sword. 


Brave men are merciful, and what’s Scratch if not 
brave, 

Mark! Three hundred Pirates left on the junk 
must die, 

Unless Scratch will save them from their watery 
grave, 

The humane deed is done, hark to their thankful 

cry. 

They were a dissolute, damn’d and despairful lot, 

Deserving well to die, in place of what they got; 

Down on their knees they dropped, and asked him 
if he’d not 

Find them some sort of work that they might stay 
with him? 

He should have hanged the lot, but fell in with 
their whim. 


The ladies’ gratitude was shown in graceful style, 
A fine finishing touch to this most truthful tale, 

Yes, his hundred sisters, abolishing all guile, 

Sinking all dissensions, let simple sense prevail, 

Finally agreeing that it was only meet, 

That they gave Captain Scratch the lively ‘‘ Prickly 
Heat”: 

A picquant decision that’s pretty hard to beat. 

So these fond ‘‘sisters” gave the ‘‘ Prickly Heat” 
to Scratch, 

And on the ‘ Prickly Heat” he’s difficult to match. 


Chang Sha, gth Sept., 1908, Woes 


Hucu Mipp.eton, who is now at Dul- 
wich College, England, was born on Jubilee 
day and received a Jubilee medal presented 
by the Municipal Council. There were 
two other boys born on the same day, but 
the fathers having died, and the widows 
and sons no longer resident in the Settle- 
ment, they did not get the same honours. 


Our Portrait Gallery 
HUGH MIDDLETON 
Joun West MippLeToN, who is now 
nearly eleven years old, is at present at 
Cairnburn, a very nice school at Upper 
Norwood, where young boys. receive a 
preparatory education for Dulwich College. 
The school is situated on the southern 
slope of the Norwood ridge of the Surrey 
hills, and is 327-ft. above sea level, 


JOHN WEST MIDDLETON 


Sarah Jane 


Pm feeling so sad and wretched, 
I think I could cry for a week. 

It’s no use your saying, ‘‘ Don’t bother,” 
I'll bear it no longer, I'll speak. 


I know very well I’m not pretty, 
Well p’raps you might even say 

And of course my name’s not Phy’ 
But just plain, short Sarah Jane. 


lain ; 
is Gertrude, 


Still, tell me, pray, *cause her hair’s curly, 
And her cheeks are so pink and so white, 

Is it fair you should leave me neglected, 
And take her to bed of a night? 


So long, oh, so long, I have loved you, 
I’m wooden, I know, but I’m true; 

A Dutch doll can love like a wax one, 
Oh, mistress, I wish that you knew. 


Your poor Sarah Jane’s broken-hearted, 
Do please take her back to her place ; 
I love you far better than she, 
Though she has got a prettier face, 
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Pussy and The Hedgehog 


Somr time ago we had a cat and a 
hedgehog. All day the hedgehog would 
lie and sleep in a little cupboard that was 
his home; but in the evening he was quite 
lively, and when pussy was taking a nap in 
front of the fire he would come creeping 
out and bite her tail, just for fun; then he 
would scamper away as fast as his short 
legs would carry him. 

Pussy didn’t like it all, and one day, 
thinking she was going to punish Mr. 
Hedgehog, she gave him a smart pat with 
her paw; but, much to her disgust, she 
only hurt herself, for his prickles ran into 
her paw, and, I am sorry to say, she spit 
and swore at him most shockingly. Then 
she jumped on a chair out of his reach, 
and after that, as soon as she saw him 
coming she would jump on her refuge and 
look down on him with calm contempt. 


"> | for the youngsters; 
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the ball through, but continued his efforts 
till he succeeded in ringing the bell in the 
middle of the cage. Then he would raise 
himself erect, with flapping wings and 
triumphant cries of “Jack! Jack!” and 
walk round with the inflated pride of a 
victor, truly comic to behold. 
= 
Quaint Sayings 
A Scuoo. Inspector was examining a 
class in grammar, and trying to explain the 
relations of adjectives and nouns by a tell- 
example. ‘‘Now, for instance,” said he, 
“what am 1?” That was an easy question, 
and all the children shouted “A man!” 
and then looked round triumphantly, as 
much as to say, “Ask another.” “Yes; 
but what else?” said the instructor. This 
was not so easy; but, after a pause, 
a boy ventured to suggest “A little 
man.” “Yes; but’ there is something 
more than that.” ‘This was a poser 
but, after a 
moment’s puzzled silence, an infant 
phenomenon almost leaped from his 
seat in his eagerness, and cried to the 
Inspector: “Please, sir, I know—an 
ugly little man!” 
bead 
“Wuat shall I get you for a 
birthday present?” asked a fond 
father of his little daughter, who was 
suffering from toothache. “I want 
some teeth like mamma’s, that 


Pholo 
‘HEADS I WIN, TAILS YOU LOSE” 


How Jack Played Croquet 


We had a jackdaw that took great 
interest in the game of croquet. Directly 
he heard the click of the balls he would 
swoop down and watch the game from an 
opening between the branches of the laurel 
hedge. When the players ceased he would 
spring down and begin playing himself. 
He used to take the ball left nearest the 
“cage,” and push it with beak and claws, 
sometimes going a few paces back, and 
running at it to give impetus to his shove; 
but he was not content with merely getting 


E. J. Dunstan 


you can take out when they ache,” 
replied the small afflicted one. 
> 
Tue six-year-old daughter of a certain 
naval officer was unconsciously ludicrous 
the other day. The child was sewing, when 
her older sister asked: “Why don’t you 
use a pattern?” The little miss replied 
with a dignity greater than her knowledge: 
“J don’t need a pattern. I sew by ear.” 
* 

A uITTLE girl ran into a chemist’s shop, 
and asked for a pennyworth of pills. 
“Antibilious?” said the chemist. ‘“No,” 
said the child; ‘“uncle’s bilious.” 


Bee atertelatatartertestertertartes 
Naughty Tubby 


By A SHANGHAI GIRL 
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HE young Browns were nearly mad 
~ with excitement, for father had just 
told them that they were all going to 
Tsingtau for a fortnight. Now I must tell 
you that there were five children in this 
family—Tommy aged 11, May 9, Hilda 7, 
Tubby (whose real name was Christopher) 
aged 4, and baby May aged 2. On the 
whole they were a very happy lot, but of 
course at times they were naughty—as all 
nice children are. Who would like to see 
boys and girls always good, I’d like to know? 
Poor nurse was always complaining that 
master ‘l’om led even baby into mischief, 
and as for Tubby, she soon would have no 
“And to think 
that you’re not even in trousers yet, master 
Tubby,” she would say, shaking her head 
severely. “I am in trousers,” squeaked 
Tubby indignantly, pulling up his white 
tunic and displaying the little white 
bloomers beneath. “And next burfday 
I’m not going to wear these cloes any 
more, I’m going to wear things just like 
Tom’s, mother said so.” 

On this particular day they were all 
sorting out their toys, and deciding which 
they should take, and what they should 
leave. Mrs. Brown was quite 
staggered when she came into the nursery 
and say the huge pile in front of each 
child. Tom had four boats, a cricket bat, 
father’s old tennis bat, a toy train, a foot- 
ball, three shabby tennis balls, and a gun; 
while May had two dolls, a perambulator, 
a little bed, three books, and a cooking 
stove. Hilda had her dear Belinda, a 
battered old wooden doll minus an arm, 
that she loved better than anything else in 


control whatever over him. 


Poor 


the world, and a box containing all Belinda’s 
wardrobe, besides a little cradle. Tubby 
had a wooden sword, a helmet, a drum, a 
pistol, a Japanese boat, and a wooden 
horse, for Tubby intended to be a pirate 
when he got to be a big man. Even 
baby had a rubber donkey, a dirty paint- 
box, and a rag doll, All her other toys 
were broken, and she looked at the little 
heap quite forlornly. 

“Do you think we've got enough, 
Mother?” said Tom. His voice sounded 
a little muffled, for his head was right 
inside the toy cupboard. ‘Oh, I’ve 
forgotten my tea-set,” squealed Hilda, and 
she too, disappeared into the cupboard. 
When at last mother could make herself 
heard, she told them very plainly that they 
must not dream of taking so many toys to 
Tsingtau. ‘You may each take your two 
favourites, and no more. And even they 
will take up a whole basket to themselves,” 
she said, as she went out of the room. 

During this speech the five little faces 
had got very glum. May was the first to 
break the silence, by breaking into a loud 
howl. ‘Me wants to take all me toys,” 
she wailed. ‘lubby’s under lip trembled, 
and for a moment it appeared as if he and 
baby were going to form a duet. “I, I 
will take all my soldier’s fings,” he said at 
last. Muver’s a pig.” “Shut up, cry 
baby,” said Tom crossly,” and if you call 
mother names I'll punch your ugly nose 
for you. “Pig, pig, pig,” shouted the 
defiant Tubby, but he cautiously edged 
round the nursery table as he said these 
terrible words. Tom flew after him, and 
when nurse came in, attracted by the 
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screams of the, other children, she found 
Tom and Tubby on the floor, and 
certainly master Tubby was getting the 
worst of it for his nose was bleeding, and 
his tunic had a huge tear in it. 

Nurse was doing her best to pull the 
two monkeys apart, but without much 
success, when there was a firm footstep 
heard outside, and in came father, looking 
very stern. One jerk from his strong arm, 
and Tom found himself on his feet,— 
another jerk, and ‘Tubby was beside him, 
too frightened to howl any more. Without 
a word father took hold of each boy by the 
collar, and led them on to the verandah, 
where he could get a good view of them. 

“Now, what is the meaning of this 
shameful behaviour?” he demanded at last, 
after a long and awful look at the two 
culprits. 

“Tom fighted me, and he’s a coward, 
cos he’s biggest” sobbed Tubby at last, 
and Mr. Brown could hardly keep from 
smiling, he looked so small, fat, and 
forlorn. ‘Well, Tom, and what have you 
got to say for yourself?” he said, turning 
to his eldest son. Tom, with three long 
scratches on his face, caused by Tubby’s 
sharp little nails, said nothing, but seemed 
to find the toes of his shoes very interesting, 
all of a sudden. 

It was May who broke the silence, at 
length. “Oh father,” she said eagerly, 
“Tubby’s an awfully naughty boy. Mother 
said we couldn’t take all our toys to 
Tsingtau, so he said, she was a pig, and 
so Tom punched his nose, and “Yes, but 
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Tom warned him not to say it again, and 
he said pig, pig, pig three times,” chimed 
in Hilda. “Piggy, piggy, piggy,” repeated 
baby, with a chuckle. 

‘““H’m,” said father doubtfully, you're a 
nice lot all of you. I’ve a good mind not 
to take any of you to Tsingtau. “Just baby 
perhaps,” he added, sitting her on his 
shoulder, to her great delight. 

‘Oh, father, please take us, there’s a 
dear, good, darling daddy,” chorused Hilda 
and May, while Tubby howled louder 
still. “Be quiet, sir,” shouted father, 
shaking him with some force. “If you 
don’t stop at once, I'll lock you up in the 
store-room.” This threat had the desired 
effect, for the store-room had horrid rats 
in it, with bright beady eyes, and Tubby 
was very frightened indeed of them. ‘As 
it is holiday time,” continued father, “TI 
won’t cane you, Tubby, although you richly 
deserve it. But let me tell you that you 
are a little cad, no one but a cad would 
call a lady a pig, and as she is your mother 
it makes it worse. I’m utterly ashamed of 
you, and please try and behave like a 
gentleman in future. Tom was quite right 
to punish you. Now when nurse has 
washed the blood off your face and cleaned 
you up a bit, you are to go straight to 
your mother and apologise. Do ‘you 
understand ?” 

“Yes farver, I’m vewy sowwy—and I'll 
twy not to be a cad any more—I—I—weally 
will.” ‘That's right” said father kissing 
the repentant youngster, “now off you 
both go to get a brush up for tiffin.” 
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RESISTING TEMPTATION 
Witty: “I met our new minister on my way to Sunday-school, mamma, and he 
asked me if I ever played marbles on a Sunday.” 
Motuer: “ H’m—and what did you say to that?” 
Witty: “I said, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan,’ and walked off and left him.” 
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Leaves from an old Diary 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON BAFFEY, 
Who served under General Gordon 
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June, 1863. 
VERY NEAR BEING DISCHARGED 


HE city is about seven miles in 
a5 circumference, with a large moun- 
tain rising 200-ft. on the north side. 

This is what the city takes its name from. 
There is not another hill to be seen for a 
radius of forty miles around. The city 
contained but one row of houses along the 
creek, as the rebels had pulled down all 
the remainder to make stakes or chevaux 
de frise for their stockades. This evening 
we received orders to pick out quarters, as 
General Gordon intended to make Quin- 
san his headquarters. Our soldiers did 
not like this, and the consequence was 
they formed a rising to kill the foreigners, 
and turned rebels. They pasted placards 
on the gates, warning all about the time 
and place; however, it got to Gordon’s 
ears ; he gave orders for all the regiments 
to “fallin” at their own headquarters and 
for the officers to arrest all the non-com- 
missioned officers and disarm their regi- 
ments. The Chinese were not prepared 
for anything like this, so they made no 
resistance, and all the non-coms. were 
lodged in the guard-room. One sergeant- 
major, one sergeant, and one corporal 
were shot, but the principal one, a corporal 
in the Artillery, escaped. Gordon offered 
$100 reward, but he was never caught. 
After this little blow, all was calm again 
and I commenced learning my drill. 
Captain Bailey was made adjutant and 
Lieutenant Woolley commanded my battery. 
About this time Gordon commenced 
reducing the force, all those who did not 


know their drill were to be discharged. 
All the commanding officers were sent for 
and asked “How many officers they had 
who could not drill.” Major Doyale and 
Adjutant Bailey gave in all those who had 
joined the same time as me, mine amongst 
the rest. 
1 HAVE A STROKE OF LUCK 

This was a rude awaking from my 
dreams of honour and glory. After hold- 
ing a consultation that night they came to 
the conclusion that they could not do 
without so many of us, so G.W.B.’s name 
was mentioned to the General and I 
was sent for to headquarters. I went to 
Gordon and he said “I have been told, 
Mr. B., that you don’t know your drill.” 
“No, sir, I have only been a month 
and a half in the force and been one 
month in the field.” ‘Well, well, that’s 
all right, but make haste and learn 
it.” This I promised to do, of course, and 
then I asked him if my probation was at 
anend. ‘Yes, if you know your drill.” 
“T would know it before a month.” “Yes, 
your probation is at an end.” I returned 
to our quarters and several of the officers 
congratulated me on my good fortune. I 
now laid my mind to drill, and before the 
end of July, I could drill my battery as 
well as any sailor in the brigade. 

I MEET WITH DISASTER 

Beginning of August several pieces of 
light Artillery were ordered to accompany a 
reconnoitring party towards Soochow, I 
was placed in charge of one of the boats, 
known as General Ward’s, with two guns and 
two mortars and two foreigners, Lieutenants 
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Reirdon and Carter. I remained on deck 
to work the boat, the others went in the 
cabin about eleven o’clock. That night I 
became tired and sleepy, I went to 
Reirdon and asked him if he would stand 
watch for a few hours. He answered (Ac) 
“Certainly, (dic) my dear boy, I will.” 
Reirdon and Carter had been drinking the 
success of the expedition; however, they 
assured me it would be’ all right, as they 
would keep the steamer’s light in view. I 
went to bed, after placing the sergeant on 
the look-out. I was very tired and soon 
fell asleep. At two o’clock in the morning 
I was wakened by the boat striking against 
the bank. I went on deck to see where 
we were and found we had struck an island 
in the middle of the lake. I found both 
officers asleep, also the sergeant. There is 
no use in crying over spilt milk, so I got 
the boat afloat in quick time and com- 
menced looking for the steamer’s light ; I 
found the lake covered with lights, all 
going different directions. I was in a nice 
fix now as all the blame would be laid on 
me which was worse than not knowing drill. 
Well, the only thing to do was to trust to 
luck and anchor for the night. This was 
done, and we were making ourselves as 
comfortable as circumstances would admit 
when we were hailed by an officer of the 
Commissariat who asked us if we knew 
where Gordon was. “No, we have lost him.” 
“So have I, so I will anchor alongside 
of you.” Next morning at daylight we got 
under weigh. We pressed a country- 
man into service as a guide and about 
12 p.m. we arrived at De King, Lee’s 
Father’s village, as we called it. We met 
Mr. Cooksley here, who told us to stop. 
About two hours afterwards we saw the 
Hyson coming back, so the expedition 
ended and I received orders to return 
again to Quinsan. We had only returned 
a few days when we began to prepare for 
an expedition to Wokong. 
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A MILD MEETING 


After everything was ready for starting 
there was a rumour of Colonel Tapp 
coming back to command the Artillery. 
Bailey had just been placed in command 
of the light Artillery, On Mr. Wood, 
an English officer, being recalled, Bailey 
and Doyale did all they could to 
prevent Tapp coming back, but back 
he came. On the evening we were to 
start: I was on picket on the hill. 
I was to be relieved in the evening 
and go on board of the steamer Cricket, 
as gunner. My relief was rather long in 
coming so I went to meet him. I met 
Mr. Horner who told me ‘Tapp had 
come back and all the officers had 
refused to serve with him, I sat 
down and thought whether I would go 
or not, and as I could come to no 
conclusion by myself I went to see 
Manson. He reasoned with me in this 
manner. ‘We had no money, were in 
debt, Tapp first took us on, we did not 
know Doyale any better than Tapp,” 
so we agreed to go if we were asked. We 
went outside as the men were falling-in, 
and all the officers stood in the mess-room. 
No-one would agree to go, everybody said 
“No, we won't serve under Tapp.” Me 
or Manson said nothing, and whilst standing 
outside the door, Tapp came up and asked 
us to go. We were only waiting to be 
asked, but we would not ask to go. 
Having only been a short time in the force, 
the people did not think it worth their 
while to ask us whether we would go or 
not. Tapp asked me where I was ordered 
to. I told him “the steamer Cricket” 
“All right, go on board.” I went on and 
as soon as I got there Gordon gave me 
orders to fire three guns to collect what 
officers we could. The names of those 
that went are as follows: McGinnes, 
Manson, Martin, Baffey, and Woolley, 
overtook us that night. 
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July and August, 1863. 
CAPTURE OF WOKONG 


We started from Quinsan West Gate at 
8 p.m. and steamed until 2 in the 
morning, when we came to anchor close 
to a lake. It was impossible to take the 
Cricket to go across this lake, so I left 
her and went with my battery. This day 
we got across the lake and then came to 
anchor to wait for Gordon, who had gone 
reconnoitring. He did not return until dark ; 
about eleven o'clock we were surprised 
to see those men who had refused to 
serve with Tapp coming back and taking 
charge of their battery, and looking quite 
pleased to think that they were back again. 
Bailey took charge of the No. 4 Battery 
again, Doyale the heavy Artillery. They 
refused us the mess and one gentleman 
told me if he could do anything towards 
getting me out of the force he would do it. 
That evening we attacked their outworks 
and took them very easy. ‘Two Europeans 
were wounded. The Infantry pursued the 
rebels within forty yards of the gate, but 
it was protected by a stockade, or they 
would have entered with them. 


A BRUSH WITH THE. ENEMY 


This evening at four o'clock Bailey 
received orders to place one gun on our line 
picket to the right of our camp. He gave 
me the order and pointed out a bridge 
within one hundred yards of the gate and 
told me to put my gun there immediately. 
I did so, for I knew if I gave him the least 
chance I would be placed under arrest for 
cowardice. I went, but with many mis- 
givings as to my ever returning. Before I 
got my gun under the bridge two of my 
men were knocked over and my coat had 
a button hole worked in it in a place 
where it was never intended to button. 
The rebels had the exact range of the 
place and they hammered away like good 
fellows for about an hour. I had orders not 
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to fire unless the rebels attempted to come 
out on us. Everything was quiet during 
the night on our side. Daylight brought 
a different scene from what we expected. 
The walls were crowded with yelling devils 
shouting “We’re coming out, we’re coming 
out.” We shouted they had better not, 
and to keep them from it I fired a round 
of case at them. This cleared the wall for 
a short time until it got better light. 
When it was manned again this time we 
did not fire, as we saw them shaving their 
heads. General Gordon had come up and 
ordered the sixth regiment to take charge 
of the gate. 


THE CITY SURRENDERS 


All the rebels marched into one of 
their own stockades and one company of 
Infantry was placed as guard over them. 
The soldiers liked nothing better than this, 
and as soon as the rebels were inside the 
soldiers laid their muskets on guard and 
went stripping Mr. Cheong Mow, which 
they did most effectuaily, stripping some of 
them entirely naked. I received orders to 
return to Quinsan immediately, in fact all 
the force did, as mandarin troops were to 
guard the place. The Ayson and the 
Cricket were left to assist them. Three 
days after our departure they were attacked 
by some of Burgvine’s lot and the gunner 
of the Hyson wounded. As soon as this 
was known in Quinsan I received orders 
to go back to Wokong. I went there but 
was unable to do anything as I was 
attacked on my way up with dysentery, 
which brought me very low, however, the 
rebels were beaten back and we returned 
to Quinsan to prepare for Soochow. About 
this time Bailey was attached to General 
Ching, so left us. 


A NEW COMMANDER 


The light and heavy Artillery were amal- 
gamated and Captain Simeon Dunn took 
charge of No. 4 Battery. This was just 
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what I wanted, as he was a young man anda 
soldier. Me and him agreed first rate, and 
No. 4 began to look up in officers. Woolley 
had been made captain, and took charge 
of the magazine. Richard Lee first, G. W. 
Baffey second, Rodes third, Horner fourth. 
These were all young men and I don’t 
think there was a finer lot of men in the 
force than our soldiers. Our armament 
consisted of four 43-in. Howitzers; one 
24-pr. Rocket and two 12-pr. Rockets. 
With light hearts we received orders to 
prepare for three months’ camp in front of 
Soochow, Several bets were made that we 
would eat our Christmas dinner in jthe city. 
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Wokong, 20th August, 1863. 

1st, 4th, 5th, and 6th Regiments will 
take boats from little West Gate. 
Artillery under Major Tapp, disposed as 


the 


follows: Steamer Cricket, one 24-pr. 
Howitzer, and two t2-pr., Captain 
Dunn and Lieutenant Baffey; two 


32-prs., Captain Murphy and Lieutenant 


Mansa; one 8-in. Howitzer, Lieutenant 
McGinness; two 24-pr. Howitzers, 
Captain Escott and Searle; four 12-pr. 
Howitzers, Lao and Holland and 
Reirdon; four 4%, Captain Bailey 
and Lieutenant Woolley. Collinson, 
Storekeeper. 
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Petrol-Operated Rock-Drill 
One of the latest applications of the 
explosive power of petrol is to the boring 
of holes in rocks for the insertion of the 


blasting cartridges. ‘The machine is 
ingeniously designed, and comprises a 
small motor in which the vapourised charge 
of petrol and air is fired by electricity. 
The motion thus imparted to the motor is 
then transmitted to a rapidly reciprocating 
spindle, to the end of which is fixed the 
steel drill or jumper for boring the holes 
in the rock. At the same time, in addition 
to its reciprocatory motion, the drill-spindle 
is automatically rotated, so that the drill 
strikes a fresh surface of rock at each blow. 
This tool is unique of its kind, and, being 
so compact and self-contained, is in- 
expensive to operate, extremely portable, 
and easily moved from one point to another 
as desired. For quarry work the appliance 
should be decidedly advantageous, es- 
pecially as a further improved development 
upon the tool has recently been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, whereby a battery 
of drills may be operated simultaneously 
from a single motor, so that a large surface 
of rock can be bored at one time. 
= 
For Faddists 
GLASS-TOPPED TABLES 

THE latest fad among American house- 
wives who are smitten badly with the 
anti-germ craze is to have the tops of their 
dressing-tables, wash-stands, etc., covered 
with glass. At first thought it would 
suggest a bare and cold effect, but it is 
claimed that glass gives a rather decorative 
quality to the furniture. 


The covers are shaped exactly to the 
form of the tables, and when placed over 
the wooden top, perchance beautifully 
inlaid, it would naturally save it from 
future dust and marring. When the piece 
of furniture has a plain top with nothing 
attractive to show through the glass it is 
customary to first place on the table a 
fancy cover—thin and dainty, of course— 
and then to place the glass over it. These 
covers are made of glass about a quarter 
of an inch thick, and they are bevelled 
around the edges. At first glance only 
the inlaid wood or the decorative covering 
is noticed, the glass. above not being 
suspected. 

When it is remembered that brushes and 
combs, powder, pots of cream, and such 
like things, are the necessary furnishings 
of the fable de toilette, the cleanliness of 
the glass cover is readily appreciated. 

For card tables these novel tops seem 
very appropriate, for the slipperiness of 
the glass must greatly facilitate the taking 
up of the cards, and as ash trays and 
glasses are often an accompaniment of card 
playing its hard surface is an advantage. 
Often a handsome card table has been 
marred through the careless placing of a 
lighted cigarette, while the look of ring 
marks left from glasses is most familiar. 

* 
For Housekeepers 

AN EFFICIENT MOTH-EXTERMINATOR 

THERE is one pest against which the 
careful housewife wages a relentless war 
more than any other in the preservation of 
articles of attire, and that is the moth. 
Clothing before being packed away is 
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generally liberally treated with camphor, 
pieces of which are always retained in the 
drawer or other storing receptacles. A 
German chemist has, however, recently 
prepared a powder which is stated to be 
far more efficacious in exterminating this 
insect than the simple camphor; and 
although it is composed of various 
ingredients it is inexpensive to make up. 
The recipe is as follows:—(1) Sawdust, 
finely sifted, 500 parts (by weight); 
powdered ammonium carbonate prepared 
with oil of lavender, five parts; mix 
thoroughly together; then add _ glacial 
acetic acid, ten parts; water, ten parts. 
(2) Sawdust, finely sifted, 500 parts (by 
weight); glacial acetic acid, twenty parts; 
water, twenty parts; spirits of wine, 
fifteen parts; camphor, five parts; oil of 
turpentine, ten parts. The camphor in 
(2) is first dissolved in the spirits of wine, 
then combined with the other liquids, and 
the whole mixed with the sawdust. Equal 
parts of (1) and (2) are then taken, the 
second being added to the first, and after 
thoroughly mixing add forty parts of 
ammonium carbonate prepared with oil of 
lavender. The mixture is then left to dry 
in a sealed vessel. The preparation is 
used by distributing the powder in rooms, 
cupboards, or drawers in which the articles 
are stored, and the latter may either be 
suspended over or laid in the powder. If 
preferred, however, the substance may be 
sprinkled over the attire, since it is per- 
fectly harmless. The powder is certain 
in its action, and retains its protective 
qualities for a long time. Owing to the 
combination of the ammonium carbonate 
with the oil of lavender the preparation 
possesses a pleasant smell, which, however, 
is injurious to the moths. 
od 
Breast of Veal with Peas 

DivipE a breast of veal into small 

pieces, blanch, and then sauté them in 
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a little butter. Sprinkle with flour, and 
moisten with a little good white stock, 
adding a bouquet of herbs, salt and 
pepper. 

Have ready some peas cooked in plenty 
of boiling water till tender. Strain them, 
and then add a little butter and sugar. 
When the veal is quite tender, remove the 
bouquet and add the peas, and bind with 
the yolk of one egg. 


* 
For Ladies 


GOOD FOR THE COMPLEXION 

Ir is good to eat some sort of green 
food every day, and there are many, 
who believe that happiness and beauty 
lie in the taking of hot water, bread 
and cheese, vegetables, fruits, and more 
particularly nuts, with plenty of milk 
and eggs. The probability is, we had 
almost said certainty, that we eat 
too much meat, but in saying that we 
would refer to those who take meat for 
breakfast, in the way of ham, bacon, 
sausages, tongue, grills, kidneys, and 
other adjuncts of an English breakfast 
table, a heavy lunch, more meat at dinner, 
and sometimes followed at balls and 
after the theatres by a meat supper, 
There is very little doubt if the luxurious- 
living classes were to diminish their 
meals by one-half they would fare all 
the better in consequence, and certainly 
look better as far as complexion is 
concerned, for indigestion and any 
difficulties with the digestive organs shew 
first on the face. Hot water suits some 
constitutions, and is poison to others, 
and we have known some complexions 
much improved when sallow, with a 
teaspoonful of phosphate of soda in hot 
water taken before breakfast and on 
going to bed; but to others this would 
be pernicious, 
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* THE QUIET HOUR “a 


Women’s Happiness 
Is it Less Than in Former Days > 


Are the women of to-day, with all their 
vaunted privileges and “advancement,” 
happier than were their grandmothers ? 


Surrounded by all the luxuries and con- 
veniences of modern times, it is difficult 
for the women of to-day to imagine the 
perfect happiness of the grand dames of 
‘ye olden time,” notwithstanding that they 
were hampered by the inconveniences and 
discomforts of earlier days. 

History and tradition have told them 
how their grandmothers carded the cotton 
and wool and broke the flax, spun the 
thread and wove all the cloth from which 
the table and bed-linen, blankets and 
clothes for all the family were made. In 
addition, with their own deft fingers, they 
cut and made all the garments worn by 
the men, women, and children, as well as 
being their own milliners. They knew 
nothing about cooks and butlers except in 
the very highest classes. 

Trained nurses were unknown, conse- 
quently they nursed their children and 
personally attended to their sick or injured, 
and not infrequently performed the office 
of physician and surgeon if the cases were 
not too serious. They gave much time to 
their churches and to charity. To dis- 
charge these multiple duties, they had to 
be diligent and systematic, and they were 
to such an extent that they had plenty of 
time for pleasure and social life. 


Their virtues and loyalty won for them 
the reverence which all good men still pay 
to women, though their degenerate descen- 
dants have sometimes deserved to lose the 
homage of their countrymen. 


With such wives and mothers the men 
could not practise the deceptions or be 
guilty of the disloyalty that is so common 
now. Men knew they could depend upon 
the women in adversity as well as in pros- 
perity. Young men were not afraid to get 


married on account of limited incomes: 
They were sure that the economies in 
which the young women were trained 
would make them veritable helpmates as 
wives, hence there were few unhappy 
marriages. 


a 


Aftermath of Indulgence 


UnFortUNATELY, the twentieth century, 
with all of its progress in civilization, 
advancement in science and higher educa- 
tion, abundant wealth and luxury, has 
brought manifold evils. The women of the 
nation, in far too great numbers, are vic- 
tims of these evils because of their indul- 
gence in the follies and luxuries of the age. 
Each generation for the past two or three 
have gradually wandered away from the 
simpler lives, noble ambitions, and wise 
examples of their ancestors. 

Extravagance has taken the place of 
economy, indolence the place of industry, 
ignorant and indifferent servants have 
taken the place of mothers with the pre- 
cious children born to the present genera- 
tion. Mothers, daughters, sisters, and 
wives are no longer the preferred com- 
panions of a majority of men, in most 
cases because their demands for money to 
satisfy their luxuries are too great and 
become irksome and irritating. In their 
indulgence in the follies they should 
eschew and condemn, they have de- 
generated into burdens to those whom 
they should help to bear the prodigious 
responsibilities of the present age. 

‘They have no ambition to be helpful to 
their families, but indulge themselves in 
self-pity on account of their imaginary 
troubles and cares. They know nothing 
of the joy that comes from serving others 
and forgetting self, as did their grand- 
mothers; and though more bountifully 
blessed with this world’s goods than were 
their antecedents, their lives are joyless in 
comparison. 
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What a Lunatic Thought 


A CLERGYMAN tells this story, rather 
against himself, with some unction. He 
was suddenly called upon, away from 
home, to preach at a lunatic asylum, and 
he decided to make use of a rather 
favourite missionary sermon of his. 

After the service, as the clergyman was 
leaving the chapel, one of the inmates 
stepped up to him, and said: 

“That was a good sermon you gave 
us, sir.” 

The clergyman was pleased, and replied: 

“T am glad you liked it. What part of 
it especially interested you?” 

“Where you told about the mothers 
throwing their infants into the Ganges.” 

“Yes,” said the clergyman, “that is 
very sad, but it is true, and we must do 
our utmost to enlighten those unhappy 
people, that they may turn from the error 
of their way.” 

“Yes, indeed,” continued the lunatic, 
“we must. And all the time you were 
preaching I wondered why your mother 
hadn’t thrown you into the river when you 
were small.” 

= 
Extraordinary Compromise 

At Durham Assizes a deaf old lady, 
who had brought an action for damages 
against a neighbour, was being examined, 
when the judge suggested a compromise, 
and instructed counsel to ask what she 
“His 
lordship wants to know what you will 
take,” asked the learned counsel, bawling 
as loud as he could in the old lady’s ear. 
“T thank his lordship kindly,” answered 
the ancient dame; “and if it’s no ill- 
convenience to him I’ll take a little warm 
ale!” 


would take to settle the matter. 
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Force of Habit 

A LiviNG had been given to a gentleman 
who, up to that date, had held a chaplaincy 
ata gaol, On his first Sunday in his new 
parish he preached an old sermon, which, 
unfortunately, he had neglected to revise. 

“T see,” he began, “some of you here, 
my friends, for the first time, and I hope 
sincerely it may be the last !” 

A) 
Only Just in Time 

A country butcher's lad went to deliver 
some meat at a house where a fierce dog 
was kept. The lad entered the back yard, 
when the dog at once pinned him against 
the wall. In a minute or two the mistress 
of the house ran out and drove the animal 
off. “Has he bitten you?” she asked. 
“Noa ;” said the lad. “Aw kept him off 
by giving him your suet; an’ ye just cam’ 
in time to save the beef.” 

= 
Experience Teaches 

A FARMER’s son in Warwickshire con- 
ceived a desire to shine as a member of the 
legal profession, and undertook a clerkship 
in the office of the village lawyer. 

At the conclusion of the first day the 
young man returned home. 

“Well, Ben, how d’yer like the law?” 
was the first paternal inquiry. 

“’Taint what it’s cracked up to be,” 
replied Ben, Sorry I learnt it.” 

= 
if! 

A poor Irishman on his deathbed was 
consoled by a friend with the commonplace 
reflection that “we must all die once.” 
“Why, dear now!” cried the sick man, 
“and isn’t it that what vexes me? If I 
could die half a dozen times I would not 
mind it for this wanst.” 
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Never Despair 


Weariman: “Is this the office of 
Quigley’s Quick Cure?” 

Patent MEpIcINE Man: “Yes.” 

“Gimme six bottles for my wife.” 

“Tried all without 
success—eh ?” 

“No; she ain’t ill at all; but I saw in 
your advertisement where a woman wrote, 
after taking six bottles, ‘I am a different 
woman,’ and I have hopes.” 


other remedies 


cod 
English as She is Wrote 


Here are some pretty specimens lately 
culled from newspapers :— 

A deaf man named Taff was run down 
by a passenger train and killed on Wednes- 
day morning. He was injured in a similar 
way about a year ago. 

The procession was very fine and nearly 
two miles long, as was also the report of 
Dr. Blank, the chaplain. 

‘A wealthy gentleman will adopt a little 
boy with a small family. 

A young woman (writes a clergyman) 
died in my neighbourhood yesterday while 
I was preaching the gospel in a beastly 
state of intoxication. 


= 
Quite Prepared 


“THosE pigs of yours,” said the country 
rector, “are in fine condition, Jarvis,” 
“Yes,” answered Jarvis; “sure they be. 
Oh, sur, if we was all of us only as fit to 
die as them, we’d do.” 


= 
A Sunb 


Haucuty Gentleman—“ My ancestors 
came over with the Conqueror.” Bystander 
—“ Ah! one of the crew, I suppose?” 
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An Unfortunate Suggestion 


A VILLAGE schoolmaster received a letter 
from the mother of one of his pupils who 
had been absent the previous day :— 
“Dear Sir,—Please excuse Tommy not 
being at school yesterday, as he fell in the 
mud. By doing the same you will greatly 
oblige, etc.”—-A. RILEy. 


od 
Disappointing 
HArmRpRESSER: “Is the razor quite 


comfortable, sir?” 

Victim (in the Chair): “Well, really, 
I wouldn’t have known it was a razor.” 

Harrpresser (much pleased): “Finding 
it so easy, sir?” 

Victim: “T thought it was a file.” 


co 


Extravagance 
LanpbLapy: The use of the bathroom 
will be a shilling extra. 
Appiicant: A shilling a month? 
Lanpiapy: Why, yes, if you want it so 
often as that. 


= 
You Never Can Tell! 


“Or course, Mary,” said the mistress, 
“if you’re determined to get married that’s 
your own business ; but you mustn’t forget 
that marriage is a serious matter.” “TI 
know that, mum,” Mary answered simply, 
“but perhaps I shall have better luck 
than you’ve had.” 


= 


Unfeeling Parent 
“Goopness, Henry! How queer baby 
looks! I think he is going to have a fit.” 
“By Georgo! I believe you are right. 
Where is my camera?” 
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W, Howell 
AMATEUR BUTCHERS ON A RECENT HOUSEBOAT TRIP 


W. Howell 
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Tue following extract from the “Peking 
& Tientsin Times” may be of interest to 
our readers :— 

‘Not since 1890 has so much rain 
fallen in ‘Tientsin as during the floods, and 
but for the comparatively local nature of 
the fall more serious results would have 
been chronicled. 

“The British Municipal Council’s instru- 


ments, all of the best French make, 


Photos 
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measured no fewer than 12.6 inches. 


Many compounds were flooded. 
“The following are the figures recorded 


by B.M.C. meteorological instruments 
since Sunday” :— 
RAIN FALL 

Sunday, August 16. .o18 inches 
Monday, oF 1%: 3300 55 
Tuesday, eR et 3-397 9 
Wednesday, » 19. “353: 33 
Thursday, 3 20... 2.244 55 


J. Jackson 


FLOODED COMPOUND, THE APPROACH TO THE OFFICE, 
OF THE OFFICE 


COMPOUND. 


CE. 
ALLEY, 
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A Telling Shot 


Braprorp had three weaknesses at 
Tsingtau this summer, each one excellent 
in its way; but combined—they combined 
against him, There’s no harm in a camera, 
except to a pocketbook ; there’s no harm in 
a bicycle; there’s surely no harm in a girl. 

But the girl has said: ‘Do you know, 
Mr. Bradford, you look unusually well on 
a wheel.” 

‘That was why Bradford had been busy 
for two days with his best instantaneous 
shutter and a very long string. 
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to his hair, mounted his wheel, and took a 
short run through the trees, coming back 
and passing neatly across the string. He 
had scowled at the camera. 

“Tl try it again,” said Bradford, setting 
the shutter and putting in another plate. 
“Tl keep my mind on her, and then I 


won't worry about the shutter so much.” 


He thought of her as he wheeled off to 
take another start, and in thinking he leaned 
forwards and passed the brown string at the 
scorching gait. “And she hates scorching,” 
he murmured discouragely. 


TSINGTAU 


He chose an old road, little frequented, 
where he would not be liable to interruption, 
and spent a great deal of time in choosing 
the best point of view and fixing the tripod 
firmly. The focusing was again a matter 
for the nicest judgment. ‘Then he shut 
the shutter, drew the slide, and laid the 
long string which he had attached to the 
shutter lightly across the road, and fastened 
the string’s end to a little bush in such a 
way that the pressure of the wheel across 
it would set the shutter off without jarring 
the camera. ‘hen he gave a few touches 


He set the camera once more. “It’s 
the last time I can try to-day” he mused, 
glancing at the long shadows and the fad- 
ing sky. 
come back easily in a graceful position, 


“Tl take a good long run, and 


with my face neither to the lens nor quite 
away from it, and I won't do anything, and 
that way I may get a telling shot.” 

But as Bradford came along he saw a 
little basket phaeton in front of him pass 
slowly across the brown string in the road- 
way and disappear among the woods. And 
Bradford spoke about it feelingly. 
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“Tl! just see what I’ve got,” he remarked 
to the men as he went into the dark room 
after dinner, ‘‘ because I promised one to 
a friend, but a carriage came along and 
spoiled my only good chance. Say you 
want to come in with me? Well;” and he 
and an idler entered the stuffy little closet. 

“ They’re just what I expected,” he con- 
tinued, as the first two exposures came up 
swiftly out of the mysterious fog. ‘The 
first has a beastly expression, you'll see, 
and the second is John Gilpin’s ride to 
Ware. The third is a little slower in com- 
ing, because the light got so thin, and I 
don’t care about it, any way. It’s a 
wonder that horse cleared the string. He 
might have tangled his foot in it, and 
brought the camera down smash.  Peo- 
ple oughtn’t to go driving carelessly 
like that along an unfrequented road. 
Ah, here it comes! Gad, but it’s going to 
be a pretty negative! As soft as velvet: 
focus was a little too sharp on those others 
and here they’ve had the brass to come 
along and take my plate. It’s a man and 
a girl, of course.” The disdain increased 
in Bradford’s tone. “I might have known 
it was a man and agirl, He’s got his arm 


round her, too. Bah! Gad! I believe 


@ 
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he’s kissing her!” Bradford smote the table 
in delight. “If it’s only some one round 
here, won't this be a treasure! Yes; I'll 
take it out of my hypo in a minute. Just 
pour the developer back into the big bottle 
on your left—that’s it.” 

The sound of the bath poured from the 
tray into the graduate, and from the 
graduate into the bottle, was the only 
sound in the dark room, except the little 
drip of hypo into the tray, as Bradford 
finally lifted the plate full to the light. It 
was a beautiful picture—the best one he 
had ever taken. He gazed at it searchingly 
an instant, and then, as he recognized the 
girl’s features, he let it fall shivering on 
the hard stone floor. 

“That's the end of it,’-he mumbled, as 
the idler gave an exclamation of dismay, 
spilling developer over his flannels as he 
turned. 

“What a pity,” said the idler, “and you 
hadn’t found out who they were! Well, 
you have your pictures—the ones you 
promised—anyhow.” 

“That’s so, I have my pictures;” and, 
as the idler led the way out of the dark 
room, Bradford’s heel ground into atoms 
all that was left of his telling shot. 
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LEAVES 


Golden and yellow, and brown and red, 
The leaves are falling on the ground, 
The blossoms are gone, the flowers are dead, 
The autumn wind has a moaning sound. 


The summer so short, it’s passing so fleet, 
And nature lies faint on a dewy bed, 

While leaves are spreading a funeral sheet, 
Golden and yellow, and brown and red. 


W. M. S. 
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HARLES DENBY, American 
Consul-General at Shanghai, China, 
was born on November 14th, 1861 

at Evansville, Indiana. He is the son of 

the late Colonel Charles Denby, for thirteen 
years American Minister at Peking. 

Graduating from Princeton University in 

1882, Mr. Denby joined his father’s staff 

at the Peking Legation in 1885 as 

Second Secretary. He was appointed First 

Secretary October 2oth, 1883 ; was Chargé 

d’ Affaires from March 17th to October 27th, 

1894, and from May 14th to August rst, 
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MR. CHARLES DENBY 


AMERICAN CONSUL-GENERAL 


Well Known Residents of Shanghai 


1896. During the war between China and 
Japan, he was in charge of the interests 
of Japan in China and at the conclusion 
of the war was received in audience by the 
Emperor of Japan and thanked for his 
services. He was offered decorations by 
the Emperors of Japan and China. In 
November, 1897, he resigned from the 
diplomatic service and joined the firm of 
Armhold, Karberg & Co. in Tientsin, as a 
partner. 
1905. On July 18th, 1g00 he was appoint- 
ed Secretary General of the Provisional 
Government established by the Allied 
Powers for the District of ‘Tientsin, 
serving as such until the return of this 
territory to China in 1902 after the 
re-establishment of peace and order. For 
many years he was a member of the 
Board of Directors of Peking University, 
one of the greatest missionary educational 
establishments in China, 

From r1go2 until he returned to the 
United States in 1905, he was Foreign 
Adviser to His Excellency Yuan Shih-kai, 
then Viceroy of the Metropolitan Province 
of Chihli. 

In November 1905, while in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Denby was offered and accepted 
the position of Chief Clerk of the 
Department of State. This post he held 
until April 15th, 1907, when he was 
appointed Consul-General at Shanghai. 

Mr. Denby is a member of various 


He remained with this firm until 


learned societies in America and abroad, 
and is a Chinese scholar of ability. 
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T was so dark and still that not a 
sound, save the scanty, almost 
noiseless plash of rain, could be 

heard by the two breathless listeners in 
the buggy. The woman was holding one 
hand out to feel the drops; her ears were 
sharpened until even the breaking of a 
twig made her start. 

“There is nothing,” she said at last. 
“We could hear a horse’s hoofs miles off.” 

“Go on, then, as fast as you can.” 

The hoarse reply came from the man, 
who had shrunk back into his corner. 
The woman held the reins, and with a 
tightening of them she urged the horse 
forward, up the steep, winding mountain 
road. ‘here was silence for a moment as 
the wheels ground the gravel noisily ; then 
she said ; 

“You'll not forget that you are taking 
the name of John Whiting? I marked all 
your clothes with it this morning before I 
packed the valise, and put in those hand- 
kerchiefs that were father’s, with the same 
initials embroidered on them ; and——” 

Her companion broke in with a dis- 
cordant laugh. 

“T guess the old man would rise up in 
his grave if he knew it. He never took 
much stock in me, any way.” 

The woman shivered slightly. 

“T was going to say,” she continued 
without replying to his remark, ‘that you 
can’t be recognized by the silver watch. 
It was never used, you know. Your gold 
one I’ve put away.” 

“You can give it to Bob when he grows 
up. And say, Anne, are you going to let 
the children know?” 


“Not more than I can help, Robert. 
The little ones need hardly hear of it yet a 
while, but, of course, Bob and Eleanor 
will. Nobody can keep the papers from 
them.” 

“Tt’s rather rough on them,” muttered 
the man. “I’m sorry for Eleanor.” 

“She will bear it as a woman knows 


how to do, and has to do. But, oh, 


Robert, why didn’t you think of that 
before?” 
“Why didn’t I do a lot of things 


different? I’ve lived my life, that’s all, and 
now I’m ready to drop out of it. Jackson 
was to blame, curse him, for winding me 
up so soon. It was he that got the bank 
directors here this month, He’s had his 
evil eye on me all winter. Stop, will you? 
I heard something.” 

She checked the horse. 

“Sh-sh! That was a call—a man’s 
voice!” he whispered excitedly. ‘You 
hold the reins if they come ; I'll jump and 
cut.” But it was the scream of a distant 
locomotive, followed by the dull roaring of 
the train. No other sound was audible in 
the silent woods save the soft falling rain. 

“ Are we late, Anne?” 

“We can’t be,” the woman replied. 
““That train must have been on the Creek 
road ;” then to the horse, “Come on, 
Major, come on,” she said. The man 
sank back with a relieved sigh. 

“T should like to ask you one thing 
before we part,” said his wife presently, 
in the calm, deliberate tone which is 
sometimes a feature of intense mental 
pressure. “How did you come to all 
this? Were you an honest man in the 
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beginning, as—as I believed you to be— 
or have your friends been deceived in you 
these many years? Or was it some sudden 
temptation that you couldn’t resist?” 

“Why do you ask?” the other replied 
querulously. “What do you always want 
to analyze and dissect things for? Can’t 
you let a man alone at such a time as this? 
I don’t know how I came to it.” 

“T am asking you as much for Bob’s 
sake as my own. He is much like you, 
and your temptations may be his. You 
don’t want him to find himself some day 
where you are, do you? ‘Tell me, was _it 
that other woman?” 

“What other?”—but he faltered over 
the interrogative lie. “Oh, well, if you 
know about her”—carelessly—* I suppose 
it may have been. A man can’t keep up 
two establishments on the salary of a bank 
clerk. But you can’t say I didn’t provide 
for my family, Anne. Did you or the 
children ever want for anything?” 

She drew in a quick breath, 

“Not for material comforts, no; you 
kept us well housed and clothed and fed. 
But what you took the money for, then, 
was your—love—for her?” 

“Why, if you want it in plain terms, yes. 
I’m like a good many other fellows, I 
guess.” He laughed uncomfortably. “ Now 
I suppose your next question will be, how 
did I come to fancy anybody so different 
from you, eh? Well, I may as well have 
it out with you. I don’t mean any offence, 
you know, and I appreciate your being a 
good wife and all that. You won’t find I 
ever breathed a word against you to any- 
body. But you were too strict in your 
ideas from the start, that was the trouble. 
You couldn’t expect a fellow to live up to 
‘em. By Jove! one gets enough of the 
serious side of life in his business, without 
having to tackle it when he’s at home! 
Yes, I know what you'll say; but it’s so. 
I couldn’t go on being a dull, respectable 
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family man all my life, and after I met 
Nina I had some diversion. You were 
all right enough, and you know I was 
affectionate—you can’t complain of any- 
thing, can you?—but a woman with a 
saucy little daredevil way like hers, I tell 
you, takes a man’s fancy in spite of all he 
can do. She was more my kind, Anne; 
there’s no use talking. I thought a lot of 
her. If she wanted diamonds or a saddle 
horse, I had to get ’em for her. You never 
cared about such things, you know, and if 
she did, why M 

“See here,” she interrupted. “You 
haven’t the slightest conception of any 
brutality in what you are saying, 1 suppose ; 
but please spare both her and me the com- 
parisons. I didn’t ask for any justification 
of your caring for her. But, if she loves 
you, why is she not with you to-night? 
Was there not sufficient of the daredevil 
spirit in her to face flight and danger with 
you?” 

He did not answer at once; then he 
muttered with an attempt at lightness: 


“Well, you know, Anne, all women 
haven’t the grit that you have. And she’s 
got other friénds; she’s too popular to give 
up all her chances for one. ‘The bitter 
curl of his lip was hidden by the darkness. 

The horse’s slippery hoofs struggled over 
the loose, wet pebbles as they climbed 
upward; the rain came down suddenly in 
a torrent with a great roar and rush, then, 
after a few moments, stopped as suddenly, 
leaving silence about them but for its 
retreating patter in the ravine below. The 
air was surcharged with electricity; faint 
flashes of lightning had begun to glimmer. 
The wife reached over and laid one hand 
on her husband's, 

“Robert,” she said softly, “I want you 
to remember that one of two women loved 
you. I know nothing about the other, and 
it does not matter—now. But when you 
think of to-night’s ride, you may take that 
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comfort to your soul; and you'll need com- 
fort some day. It is breaking my heart to 
let you go like this.” 

The man made no answer. Then 
suddenly she drew in the horse till he 
stumbled back on his haunches. 

“Listen!” she cried. 

Through the stillness they could hear a 
new sound, painfully distinct: the quick 
trot of hoofs and the roll of wheels over a 
distant bridge. They listened, breathless, 
two interminable minutes. 

“My God!” exclaimed the man. “That's 
no country team. They’ve been to 
Riverton, and now they're coming over 
the turnpike. I’m done for!” 

““No, you’re not. It takes half an hour 
to get here from Riverton. ‘That long 
stretch across the meadows and the place 
where the road is being mended will put 
them back five minutes, too. We're close 
to the station now.” 

“Hurry, then!” But the horse picked 
his way slowly down the hill in the dark. 
The man was desperately nervous; the 
woman calm as if looking into the face 
of death, 

Finally they reached a little country 
station in the woods, and the woman 
handed the reins to her companion. 

“Give me your valise,” she whispered, 
“and keep well back. If they come drive 
away—anywhere. I'll meet them.” ‘Then 
she walked into the waiting-room and 
called to the station-master, who was 
talking outside. 

“Going away?” he asked. 

“Yes; one ticket to the Junction, 
please.” He drew it from its place with 
maddening slowness. She tried not to 
snatch it as he held it out. 

“Have I time to say good-bye to my 
husband before the train goes? He can’t 
leave the horse to stand.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s the whistle, but it’s a 
mile off yet.” 

She kept the valise in her hand and 
walked back to the buggy. 

“ Here’s the ticket, Robert. 
busy and won't see you. 


The man’s 
Cross the track, 
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and you can hide in a clump of bushes 
till the train comes. ‘Then swing yourself 
up on to the back platform, Quick !”—as 
he moved stiffly. ‘John Whiting—don’t 
forget. | Now—oh, Robert, my darling, 
God bless you and keep you safe!” 

“Good-bye, old girl,” he returned kissing 
her hastily. “You came out fine to-night, 
Take care of the children, and don’t let 
’em hear any more than you can help. 
You'll get on all right”; and he sprang 
away into the darkness. 

‘The train dashed up. She could see him 
climb on at its further end, and heard the 
thump of baggage and boxes under the 
station-master’s hands. One sob escaped 
her. ‘Then with short, sharp puffs the 
engine started and the cars dragged out 
of sight. 

“Hey, there! Stop her, will you?” 
called a voice from a light wagon drawn 
by a sweating galloping horse, as two men 
drove up to the platform. 

“Too late,” answered the station-master. 
“What d’ye want? Yow ain’t travellin’, 
are you?” 

“We want the man that got off on that 
train.” 

“There wasn’t any man; nobody but 
a woman.” 

“What kind of a woman?” 

“A little one—not up to my shoulder,” 

“Sure there. was no one else?” asked 
the other man. 

“Not a soul. She bought her ticket 
and got on while I was unloading the 
baggage.” 

“Fooled again!” was the angry ex- 
clamation. ‘Well, Jackson, we’ve raced 
twenty miles, now I guess we'll walk home.” 

“Tt was a mistake to go to Nina for 
information,” said his comrade. “She 
told all she knew fast enough—she won’t 
have any more use for 4zm—but it was the 
wife we ought to have kept our eye on, I 
told you that all along. We might follow 
her up now, if it wasn’t likely to be too late.” 


The wife had driven away, alone, into 
the black night. 
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I fulfilment of our intention that 


“Social Shanghai” shall be a record 

of the important local institutions in 
our midst, we take the opportunity afforded 
by our publication of this month, to re- 
produce a few photographs and particulars 
concerning the history of the Shanghai 
Rifle Association. 

This Association was formed in August, 
1902, soon after the Boxer troubles, with 
the object of promoting and encouraging 
rifle-shooting as a sport and particularly 
for the safety of the place. That this 
object has been gained, there is no 
denying. Results speak for themselves; 
the membership roll has increased from a 
few to about 250 and the improvement in 
shooting is remarkable, being at least 
equal to the best this side of the Canal. 

In order that this Association may not 
interfere with recruiting for the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps or Fire Brigade, member- 
ship is, as far as possible, restricted to 
them. 

Ladies are now admitted into its ranks 
and there is no good reason why children— 
if we may call them such—of fifteer. years 
or more should not be encouraged in the 
useful art of shooting too: it would certainly 
relieve the male part of the population 
of much anxiety to know that when they 
are away from home, which we suppose 
the majority are the greater part of the 
day, their wives and children are quite 
capable of taking care of themselves. 
Boys of less age than fifteen compete 
annually at Bisley and their marksmanship 
compares very favourably with veterans of 
the game; while boys and girls of not more 


than twelve years old are often seen 
shooting their dinner with a .22 rifle 
in Canada. The Association is affiliated 
to the “National Rifle Association” of 
England and is governed by its rules. 

Its permanent officers are the Chairman 
of the Municipal Council as President 
and the Commandant of the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps and the Captain-Super- 
intendent of Police as Vice-Presidents, 
who together with seven members elected 
annually by members, form the Committee. 
The Association is under the direct control 
of the Municipal Council and no rules can 
be passed without the Council’s approval. 


MR. G. KINGSMILL, HON. SECRETARY 
AND TREASURER 


It is pleasant, however, to record the 
entente between them; the 
Council recognizes the good work done 
for shooting and the Association ap- 
preciates the privileges extended to it by 
the Council. 


cordtale 
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The Association is an entirely inde- 
pendent and self-contained club and is 
not a governing body of other rifle clubs 
whether connected with the Volunteers, 
Police or otherwise of Shanghai. 

Yhe number of its members is unlimited, 
donors of $50 or of prizes to the value of 
not less than $100 in value become life- 
members, 


SERGEANT-MAJOR STUDD 
Mr, A. W. Studd easily took first place in the Gr 
Aggregate with the score of 374 out of a possible 399, Mr. 
Studd made three n sat 400, 500, and 600 
f 


iblex let success 
yards, and averaged 34 per range for the first 8 ranges, 
that has never been equalied in Shanghai 
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To encourage every eligible resident to 
join and to excel in the use of fire-arms 
as much for their own protection as for 
healthy recreation, the annual subscription 
is kept as low as possible, 

As the prosperity of Shanghai depends 
entirely upon order and peace, the 
Association is enthusiastically supported 
by the principal foreign firms, who re- 
cognize the necessity of efficient marks- 
manship to keep order in a place where 
serious trouble may arise suddenly and 
without warning. We have had several 
such experiences and that they are not 
more frequent is probably because those 
who would create trouble know that the 
Defence Forces, 


whose most efficient 
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members are also members of this 
Association, can shoot straight. 

Interest in shooting is kept up through- 
out the whole year by two monthly 
competitions, one of which is for a silver 
cup and the other for a silver spoon for 
each of the classes of which there are 
four, members belonging to one or the 
other according to their efficiency as 
marksmen. Undoubtedly these Monthly 
Cup and Spoon Competitions as well as 
the Annual Aggregate Cup instituted this 
year and to be awarded to the member of 
each class making the highest aggregate 
score in his class in eight Monthly Cup 
Competitions during the year, has done 
much to improve the shooting. 

Besides these monthly competitions, 
there is an Annual Rifle Meeting in which 
there were this year, eight events and the 
value of the prizes amounted to over $1,000, 

While N. R. A. Rules govern this 
Association, the tendency of the Musketry 
Board of the Shanghai Volunteer Corps is 
to adopt the rules of the “Army Rifle 
Association”; both sets of rules are ex- 
cellent for their special purpase and as 
they are very different, the comparison of 
one to the other is impossible; but, 
nevertheless, they both improve shooting 
and are supplementary to each other. 

Each Annual Meeting creates more 
interest than the previous. Shanghai has 
every reason to be proud of its Rifle 
Association, which is second to none in 
its efficiency in the Far East. This highly 
satisfactory state of affairs has only been 
attained by unlimited perseverance, pati- 
ence and application on the part of its 
Committee, foremost amongst whom are 
Lieut.-Colonel W. Watson, Major W. D. 
Little, Sgt-Major A. W. Studd and the 
Honorary Secretary Mr. G. Kingsmill, all 
of whom have done much to further the 
interests of the Association and to instil 
keen competition amongst the members, 
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The Annual Meeting of 1908 


The 
excellent and shows much improvement 


shooting at this meeting was 
over previous years as will be seen by the 
number of scores which exceed 30 out of 


a possible 35 


Mr. C. Richards easily takes first place 
in the Grand Aggregate with 421 for all 
practices. Captain A, Hilton-Johnson’s 
aggregate score in deliberate practices with 
“Bisley” 


slightly over 32.3 


targets and marking, averaging 
in twelve practices falls 
short by 8 points of the record of 33 made 
by Sgt.-Major A. W. Studd in the meeting 
Ladies competed in this year’s 


of 1907. 


Photo 


THE INTERPORT RIFLE CHALLE 
COMPETED FOR BY SHANGHAI, H 


SINGAPORE AND PED 


meeting for the first time in the Association’s 
history, and considering that they received 
no advantages over their male competitors, 
but shot on an equal footing with them, 
they deserve much credit for their pluck 
Miss I. Davies particularly 
winning the 


and endurance. 


distinguished herself by 
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“North-China Daily News” Cup with the 
fine score of 66 at 500 and 600 yards ; she 
also won the Ladies’ Grand Aggregate 
Prize presented by Messrs. Hope Brothers 
& Co., the well-known firm of jewellers 
and silversmiths in Nanking Road. 


Although a “Griffin” at 


the game, 
having taken up shooting only a couple of 
months before the meeting, yet by careful 
coaching from members, she quickly learnt 
the use of verniers, paints and other 
accessories necessary to make bull’s-eyes. 
Mrs. Jas. Scott, an expert shot with the gun 
and rifle in the field or forest, was left rather 
behind, butas this isthe first time that she has 
ever shot at targets, which is very different 
to snap-shooting at bears, her performance 
was really creditable. The following are 


the prize winners in the Meeting :— 


Tur “S. R. A.” Cup 
200 and 600 Yards, Deliberate 


Hilton-Johnson ...B 32 65 +2 =67 

Friebel.. 2. 33h 62. 4 66 
3-—A. H. Blagden. > 31.30 61 4 65 
4.—C. W. Porter 34-25 59 6 65 
5-—A. Collins . 30.32 62 2 64 
6.—T. H. Fraser 30.31 61 2 63 
7-—P. Goddard 32.29 61 2 63 
8.—F. Albers ............... C 32.27 59 4 63 


Tue “St. Nintan” Cup 
(Presented by Major Brodie A. Clarke, S. V. C.) 
300 and 400 Yards, Deliberate 
1.—V. R. Lightbody. 
. F. Wheen 


*. Young ..... 6 

4.—F. Large . 2 

5.—C. A. Englebracht ...C 30.34 64 4 68 
2 


6.—F. R. Manning ...... B 34.31 65 67 
Tue “Astor” Cup 
(Presented by The Astor House Co. Ltd.) 
200 and 500 Yards, Deliberate 
1.—F. Young ...............D 33-30 63 + 6—1=68 
2.—A. H. Blagden > 31-33 64 4—1 67 
3.-—C. R. Graham .. 31-32 63 4 67 
4.—K. McKelvie > 29.33 62 4 66 
5: . Englebracht ...C 30.32 62 4 66 
6 > 32.30 62 4 66 
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Grand Total 


Prize won 
Winner 
Scores 


ROU 
Tue “Ne-Cue” Cup 

(Presented by Major Cecil Holliday, S. V. C.) 

400 and 600 Yards, Deliberate 

1.—P. Goddard ............ =67 
2.—H. E. McCann 
3-—C. Richards ...... 
3. Friebel 
G. Payn 
. McDowell 


Class 


Tue “ Norru-Cuina Dairy News” Cup 
(Presented by ‘*The North-China Daily News 
and Herald” Ltd.) 

500 and 600 Yards, Deliberate. 


1.—Miss I. Davie: .D 30.30 60+ 6 =66 
2.—C. E. Harber . -D 30.29 59+ 6 65 
3-—E. H. Lynch «A 33-31 64 64 
4.—J. Park .... 31.32 63 63 


5.—E. Friebe -C 30.32 62+ 4-3 63 
6.—T. J. Rowland .C 29.30 59+ 4 63 
THE “J. P.” Cup. 

(Presented by an Old Resident, one of the 
promoters of the Association) 
joo and 800 Yards, Deliberate. 


1—L, A. Chill ...... o navae A 34.34 68 68 
2.—J. Bourke . 67 
3-—W. Smith . .D 31.30 61 + 6 67 
4.—F. G, Payne -A 32.34 66 66 
§5.—J. McDowell 66 
6.—G. Kingsmill 66 


Tue “Cuunc-wo” Cup. 
(Presented by Major Wm. D. Little, S.V.C.) 
500 Yards, Quick-Firing. 


1.—G, A. Torner ........0€ oar 21 
2.—L, J. van Beusechem..D 21 21 
3.-—C. Richards 19—1 18 


4.—J. Park ... Sey; 17 
5.—E. Durlach = Daerers | 17 
6.—M. S. O'Sullivan chs oi by 17 
THe “ PaLace” Cup. 
(Presented by The Palace Hotel Co, Ltd.) 
300 Yards, Quick-Firing. 
1.—H, J. Linde . ~ 28 28 


2,—C, Richards 26 
3-—]. E. Watson 24 
4.—K. McKelvie 24 
5.—J. C. Pollock.. 24 


6.—E. H. Lynch... 23 
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Tue “ Monruty Cur” Competitions. 
300 and 700 Yards, Deliberate. 
SAC PASS: 
DAH AY. Aland geo sotescicsynevecsacsive 32.34 = 66 
“B” Crass. 


F. R. Manning 


“C?<G@nass. 
HES McGann: shi: pegansargiccauarvehievd Sang FOS 


B YOUNG 5s ssdaebectastvasss/atgenssaerss ane 29.33 = 62 


GRAND AGGREGATE PRIZES. 

Prises presented by :— Messrs. David 
Sassoon & Co.; China & Japan Trading Co.; 
Jardine, Matheson & Co. ; Shewan, ‘Tomes 
& Co.; A. R. Burkill & Co.; Caldbeck, 
Macgregor & Co.; Dodwell & Co.; Mait- 
land & Co.; Ilbert & Co.; Benjamin & 
Potts; Whiteaway, Laidlaw & Co.; Lane, 
Crawford & Co.; Luen-Wo & Co.; and 
Lieut.-Colonel W. M. Watson. 


A” Crass. 


“B” Crass. 
. Hilton-Johnson , 


4+—w. D. Whittemore 
5.—T. H. Fraser. 


“C” Crass 
Wee Marebel scp ssccsandustcosneoAcditet? eT 


2.—H. E. McCann 
3-—A. F. Wheen. 
4.—S. A. Ransom ... 
5.—C. A. Englebracht 


“D” Crass 


1.—F. Young ... 
2.—C. E. Harber 
3.—K. D. Stewart 
4.—L. J. van Beusechem 
5.—W. Smith 


Lapigs’ AGGREGATE PRIZE 


(Presented by Messrs. Hope Brothers & Co. Ltd.) 
Miss I. Davies ... 323 
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Annual Shooting Competitions Shot Under 
the Auspices of the Association 
“ARETHUSA” CUP 


Ranges.-—200, 500, and 600 yards. 

Conditions.—One sighting and seven 
scoring shots at each range. 

Open to all comers. To be held on the 
rgth September each ‘year except when 
the roth falls on a Sunday. ‘Bisley” 
targets and marking. Entrance fee: $0.25. 
Present holder is Mr. C. Richards. 
“NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION’S MEDAL” 

Ranges.-—200, 500, and 600 yards. 

Conditions.—One sighting and seven 
scoring shots at each range. 

Open to the Defence Forces of Shang- 
hai, and members of the Shanghai Rifle 
Association. No entrance fee. To be 
shot for in the beginning of October. 

Last year’s winner was Mr. L, A. Chill. 

“INTERPORT CHALLENGE SHIELD” 

Ranges.—200, 500, and 600 yards. 

Conditions.—To be held in the first 
fortnight in October of each year. Ten 
selected members to form the team. 

The Competition to be between Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, Singapore, and Penang. 

Last year’s winner was Shanghai with 
the record score of 943. 
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“INTER-COLONIAL EMPIRE DAY SHOOTING 
COMPETITION” 


Ranges.—200, 500, and 600 yards. 

Conditions. —T’o be held on the 24th 
of May (Empire Day) each year. N.R.A. 
conditions. Open to British subjects 
only. 

The officers of the Association are— 

President: D. Landale, Esq., Chairman 
of the Municipal Council; Vice-Presidents: 
Lieut.-Col. W. M. Watson, O.C, S.V.C., 
Lieut.-Col. C. D. Bruce, Capt.-Supt. of 
Police, and Major W. D. Little, S.V.C.; 
Committee 1908: Mr. A. Hill, Chairman, 
Messrs. L. A. Chill, E. Durlach, Dr. S. A, 
Ransom, Matthews and C. 
Richards; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. G. Kingsmill. 


Messrs. C. 


A FAIR COMPETITOR 


NCE 


SAFE TO FISH 


Ir’s_got to be, I dursn’t go 


Out in the woods to shoot 


Fur fear I'll be mistook for game, 


By some gosh dern Galoot. 


But I can set upon the crick 


As often ez I wish; 


I guess they ain’t nobuddy round 
Will take me fur a fish, 


HE following is the account given 
by Maclellan in his “Story of 
Shanghai” of the origin of this 

Settlement :-— 

“In December of 1863, Hongkew, or 
the American Settlement, was formally 
incorporated with the so-called British 
Settlement. Its residents were to pay 
half the cost of policing it, that being 
considered a fair proportion, as much of the 
expenditure under that head was owing to 
the large number of sailors who lived in 
the district. It does not appear that the 
United States ever received any concession 
of what is called the American Settlement, 
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or that it was specially set apart for citizens 
of that country. No negotiations about 
the settlements of lands in Hongkew ever 
took place between the Government of the 
United States and the Chinese Authorities. 
The treaty between China and the United 
States gave citizens of the latter same right 
to acquire lands for residence and other 
purposes as was given under the British 
and French treaties, and this was made 
use of probably about 1850. Some years 


afterwards the United States Consulate 
was established in Hongkew, and an 


American church and mission houses were 
built there, and hence the district became 


Denniston & Sullivan 
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generally known as the American Settle- 
ment. The boundaries were settled in 
1862 by Mr. Seward, U. S. A. Consul, as 
follows: ‘The Soochow Creek from a 
point opposite the entrance of the Defence 
Canal to the Huangpu River; thence at 
low-water mark to the mouth of the creek, 
entering the Huangpu near the lower limit 
of the Anchorage called the Yangtszepoo, 
westward three /é along the line of that 
creek, thence in a straight line to the point 
of beginning.’ 
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For a long time Hongkew was but 
sparsely populated, the tide covering parts 
of the Broadway in the sixties. But at the 
present time it is one of the busiest and 
most densely populated parts of Shanghai, 
and in the section which used to be known 
as the American Settlement is situated 
many important concerns, including our 
oldest Hotel—the Astor House—which was 
established by Mr. D. C. Jansen in 1860, 
also the German Consulate-General and 
the German Church.” 
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THE LAST TOAST 


Are your glasses all charged in the W. and S? 
The Worshipful Master cries! 
We are charged in the West, 
We are charged in the South, 
Are the Wardens’ prompt replies; 
Then to our final toast to-night, 
Your glasses fairly drain— 
Happy to meet, 
Sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again. 


The Masons’ social Brotherhood, 
Around our festive board, 
Reveals a wealth more precious far 
Than selfish miser’s hoard ; 
We freely share the priceless store 
That generous hearts contain— 
Happy to meet, 
Sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again. 


We work like Masons, free and true, 
And when our work is done, 
A merry song and cheering glass, 
Are not unduly won; 
And only at our farewell pledge, 
Is pleasure touched with pain— 
Happy to meet, 
Sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again. 


Amidst our mirth, we drink 
To all poor Masons o’er the world ; 
On every shore our flag of love 
Is gloriously unfurled ; 
We prize each brother, fair or dark, 
Who bears no moral stain— 
Happy to meet, 
Sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again. 


The Mason feels the noble truth 
The Scottish peasant told, 
‘That rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man himself’s the gold; 
With us the rich and poor unite, 
And equal rights maintain— 
Happy to meet, 
Sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again. 


Dear Brethren of the mystic tie, 
The night is waning fast, 
Our work is done, our feast is o’er, 
This toast must be our last ; 
Good night! Good night! 
Yet still once more, 
Repeat that farewell strain—of— 
Happy to meet, 
Sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again. 
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the form of hat pins, pendants, and other 


dainty articles of personal adornment. 
How few among the many whose eyes are 


the 


Swastika, 
symbol, 


most 
sprung into 
popular favour as an ornament, in 


has recently 


attracted by this graceful design know 


anything of its origin, significance or 
symbology. 

When my lady uses this ornament as a 
hat pin, placing it most artistically in the 
right place, she may not realize that she is 
following in form a custom which antedates 
ss. ‘That 


in ages long 


the Christian c' 
forgotten, her pagan sister traced the lines 
of the same symbol upon her forehead 
with her finger as an imvocation and a 
prayer. Swastika is 
meaning weal-making, happiness, good 
luck. Archaeology demonstrates that it 
was in existence ages before the origin of 
Sanskrit, which is one of the most ancient 
langua The Cheops pyramids, the 
sphynx, and the tombs of the Ptolemies 


a Sanskrit word, 


are modern in comparison to the antiquity 
of this sign of whirling energy, of fecundity, 
of creative power in activity. In Hindostan, 
China, Japan, Corea and Thibet, this 
cross is held in highest reverence. It was 
the emblem of Agni, the fire god; Indra, 
the god of space, and Zeus, the sun god. 
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In China it is called Wan, and is an 
important emblem in the temples. It is 
of such significance that it forms a part of 
the Emperor’s signature on royal gifts. 
‘The Japanese endow it with ‘ten thousand 
when as a talisman it is encircled 


virtues,” 


on porcelain, and is called the Maujji, or 
embroidered, marked or engraved on the 
wearing apparel and articles of personal 
use of the aged Japanese. 

Some scholars sce in the Swastika a 
solar symbol which represent respectively 
in its so-called male and female forms, 
the annual circuit of the sun to the north 
and south. 

The arms of the cross, whirling to the 
right, indicate the female, while the reverse 
direction denotes the male. The whirling 
arms to the left are found on very ancient 
Japanese bronzes, as well as on more 
modern Japanese faience. In Thibet this 
mystic sign is devoutly placed on the breasts 
of the dead. 
ancient Egyptian records and pictures, and 
on the remains of ancient Babylonia and 
It is abundantly found in the terra- 


cotta objects dug up by Dr. Schliemann at 


The Swastika appears in 


Assyria. 


Troy and Mycenae, and conjectured to 
1,500 B.C. The 
archaic funeral pottery of Greece bears this 
ubiquitous seal. It occurs in the Swiss 
Lake dwellings, which are set down by 
competent authorities at varying ages of 
from 3,000 to 6,000 years. Swastika 


date from 1,000 to 


relics have been found, which have been 
preserved for ages under the waters of 
Lake Zurich. As an Aryan symbol, it 
represents the Hindu Trinity: Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, the Creator, Preserver 
and Destroyer. In the Buddhist cave- 
temples of India it is found sculptured 
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thousands of times on the walls of rock. 
The faithful believe that Buddha’s footsteps 
appear as the Swastika wheels on the rocky 
mountain side. The French call this cross 
Croix Gammee and Croix Crochet. In 
Great Britain, in the early Anglo-Saxon 
times, it was known as the Fylfot. 

The Christians of the first centuries 
after Christ adopted and diverted to their 
own purpose this symbol. In the medie- 
val ages it was particularly used as a 
sacred ornamentation of the Bishop's 
chasuble. Scandinavia regards it as the 
emblem of the god Thor. In Longfellow’s 
description of King Olaf keeping Christmas 
at Drontheim, occurs the verse ; 

“ O’er his drinking horn the sign 

He made of the cross divine 

As he drank, and muttered his prayers ; 

But the Berserks ever more 

Made the sign of the hammer of Thor 

Over theirs.” 

The hammer of Thor was supposed to 
be identical with the Swastika. We are 
told that the Spanish conquerors of Mexico 
were astonished at finding this cross used by 
those whom they considered heathens, and 
that they managed to ingratiate themselves 
with the natives by displaying the Christian 
cross upon their standards. 

This interesting design has been found 
in the ruins of Palenque, in the earliest 
remains that exist in ancient Peru, in 
Brazil, and in the prehistoric discoveries of 
the Central American States. 

The Alaska Indians have woven it into 
their baskets to insure good luck and 
carved it on their totem poles. The Pima 
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Indians of Arizona have also used it as a 
mystic symbol in their basketry, and 
inscribed it on their leather shields, 
invocative of protection. 

The swastika appears in a variety of 
modifications, often connected in a 
continuous scroll, similar to the design on 
the pottery of the Pueblos Indians. There 
are two well-defined patterns, which are 
known as the European and Asiatic type 
and the American type. The Greek fret or 
key pattern belongs to the first class. In 
architecture it has been regarded as an 
evolution from the lotus petal. The plain 
white circle has ever typified the Absolute 
—without beginning or end. The spot 
within the circle represents the first sign 
of manifestation or activity. The spot 
broadens into a line dividing the circle 
into two parts, typifying the dual aspect of 
the Creator, spirit—matter ; male—female. 

Carrying this symbolism further, the 
dividing line is crossed by another re- 
presenting the descent of the Holy Spirit, 
the Life-giver. Mr. Leadbeater states that 
the lines forming right angles to the arms 
of the cross are supposed to represent 
flames streaming backwards as the cross 
whirls round, and thus they doubly indicate 
the eternal activity of the Universal Life. 
First by the ceaseless outpouring of the 
fire from the centre through the arms, and 
secondly by the rotation of the cross itself. 

Let us accept it as the occult sign for 
creative power in activity, and as the 
symbol for “weal-making,” good luck and 
prosperity. 
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THE SINCERITY OF WOMAN 


Woman’s heart never forgets. 
need of her presence. 


reason that we have been foresaken by others. 


it lives to the end. 


It is not woman who leaves us when we most have 
She clings the closer to us when abandoned, for the simple 


Her loye many be trampled upon but 


Phe Announcement Dinner 
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LTHOUGH both Ernest and Mildred 
A had resided in Shanghai for several 
years, yet they were intensely modern. 
And so, when they decided to break off 
their engagement, it was not because they 
had had a lover’s quarrel, or a third 
person had made trouble, or they had 
ceased to care for each other ; or for any 
of the old fashioned reasons that prevailed 
in the foolish days when ‘twas love that 
made the world go wrong. They came 
to their conclusion not vd tears and 
reproaches, but by a reasonable and 
temperate process of analysis, sitting side 
by side on the studio divan. 


ERNEST 


“The year will be up next week,” said 
Mildred sadly, ‘and we've failed.” 

“Tt isn’t that we don’t still love each 
other,” Ernest protested. ‘I think, perhaps, 
in some ways——” 

“But we’ve come down to affection and 
friendship and esteem and things like 
that,” she broke in. ‘What we condemn 
in pgople who've been married several 


years, we’ve come to ourselves in one year’s 
engagement. We’ve grown humdrum, used 
to each other. Do you know what Mrs. 
Kean said of us the other day?” 

“Something unpleasant and practical, I 
suppose.” 

“She said we seemed suited to one 
another, and would probably jog along 
very comfortably when we were over our 
Jirst silliness !” 

“The old bird of ill omen!” 

“But, Ernest, the worst of it is”’— 
Mildred’s voice dropped impressively—“‘it’s 
true! We've almost begun to jog already.” 

“T know it, Mildred,” he admitted, in a 
discouraged tone. 

“Life without thrills—ordinary, every 
day companionship, with no excitement, 
no impulses, no complications—oh, Ernest, 
we couldn't stand it!” she exclaimed. 
“We'd fall to such a bourgeois level. 
When we went on journeys, people would 
know we were married because we didn’t 
talk to each other.” 

“TI suppose we'd get to sitting on 
opposite sides of the table and reading all 
the evening,” he said listlessly. 

“We'd find it was not worth while to 
do little things or be clever and amusing 
just for us,” she went on. ‘There would 
always have to be a third person present 
to stimulate us.” 

“We'd get sleepy at nine o’clock. And 
people would invite us to chaperon things.” 

“ And we'd never discuss anything but 
the children.” Mildred’s voice was almost 
tearful. ‘We'd be twice as interested in 
them as we were in each other.” 
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“T would zof call you ‘mamma,’” he 
exclaimed, with an emphatic thump at the 
cushions. 

“Oh, yes, you would,” she said sadly. 
“That or ‘my dear.’ I feel it. The prose 
is closing around us. We must break out 
at any cost. I'd rather give you up than 
see all the romance dulled out of you.” 

“T don’t see why we can’t make things 
exciting again,” he said. “Think of those 
first six months—whew! I lost twenty 
pounds.” ’ 

“And I had insomnia so that I nearly 
went crazy.” 

“We never just sat down and visited, as 
we do now. 
minutes without having a scene of some 
kind.” 

“Wasn't it lovely?” sighed Mildred. 
“ Everything was so nice and complicated. 
I don’t see how we ever became so brother- 


We couldn’t be together five 


and sistery.” 

“Still, we always kiss each other if there 
aren’t any people in the way,” he protested. 

“Yes; but if there are, we can wait. 
We don’t sneak off, we don’t even telegraph 
with our eyes. Even though we hold 
hands, like this, it doesn’t mean what it 
did.” 

“We almost forget we're doing it,” he 
admitted. “And now, when I see you 
fooling with some other fellow, I don’t feel 
a tinge of jealousy. I’m even glad that 
you're having a good time. It’s contemp- 
tibly tame. I’ve failed you dreadfully, 
Mildred.” 

“We've both been to blame,” she an- 
swered, and they relapsed into thoughtful 
silence. 

“The worst of breaking it off is the way 
people will talk,” she went on presently. 
“They'll think we’ve quarrelled or done 
something equally stupid. How can we let 
them know that we parted in perfect friend- 
liness?” 
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“We might give a dinner to announce 
the breaking of our engagement,” he sug- 
gested, after a pause. 

“Oh, beautiful!” she exclaimed. “The 
very thing. We'll sit together at the head 
of the table, and you can make a little 
speech. And oh, Ernest, it’s just a year 
next Friday since we gave our engagement 
dinner and announced it!” 

“A year next Friday,” he echoed. 

= ° * * 

When Ernest came Friday night he 

found the studio glimmering with wax 


MILDRED 


candles under crimson shades, and Mildred 
in a pale green gown, with her shoulders 
bare, putting cards with names beside each 
place at the table. He stopped and 
straightened several of the shades, then 
bent down to kiss her. She lifted her face 
for it absently, her eyes still studying the 
list she held. 

“Would you put Helen by. ” she 
was beginning when there was a sound of 
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voices in the corridor and the studio 
knocker rattled cheerfully. Their eyes met 
with a startled look of recollection. They 
had kissed each other for the last time! 

When everybody had come, and talk 
was going gaily around and across the 
table, she took a thoughtful survey of the 
faces, then turned to him with a smile. 

“Won't they be surprised when we tell 
them?” she said. 

“ We've about an hour and a half more,” 
he said. ‘‘ How shall we spend it? Have 
you worked up any last words?” 

“Of course not. We're going to be just 
as good friends and see just as much of 
each other, aren’t we? There won't be so 
very much difference.” 

“T don’t suppose we can chase around 
together any more. We'll have to think of 
chaperons and things.” 

““What nonsense! I don’t see why—I 
don’t know, though.” She had begun 
valiantly, but doubt set in and her voice 
weakened. ‘Perhaps it wouldn’t do to 
take luncheon together—very often.” 

“No more little Italian dinners, I sup- 
pose. Do you remember the night I 
taught you to wind spaghetti around your 
fork ?” 

“ And no more fricasseed crab and beer 
after the theatre. We've been deliciously 
free, haven’t we? I had forgotten I was 
ever anything else. Why, Ernest, I can’t 
give up all our dear little bats. Surely we 
can keep them up some?” 

“Unless one of us should marry some 
one else. That always spoils everything.” 

“Oh, I shan’t marry,” she exclaimed 
quickly. “If I couldn’t keep out of the 
humdrum with you, there isn’t a soul on 
earth I’d dare try it with. Would you, 
after a failure like this?” 

“T shouldn’t want to. Still, men are 
such fools. I wouldn’t bet on myself,” he 
answered, with an air of reluctant honesty. 

She looked troubled. 
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“It’s too bad we can’t be merely 
engaged, without being engaged to be 
married,” she said. 

A general silence framing a single 
emphatic voice made them look up. 

“Even if they are in love, they might 
answer their guests’ questions,” some one 
was saying. 

Mildred coloured a little, perhaps from 
force of habit, and they both plunged 
dutifully into the general conversation. 
The minutes went by very fast. She felt 
as though the big clock behind her were a 
telegraph instrument ticking off with its 
muffled beats a message that would shock 
that laughing throng into silence when it 
was read out to them; a message that 
would make this day one of the few great 
dates of her life. Once Ernest dropped 
his napkin, a favourite trick of his when 
love was new to them, and, smiling to 
herself, she slipped her hand down where 
he might kiss it as he stooped. But he, 
apparently, was intent only on the napkin 
this time, and came up without noticing 
the friendly fingers. She lifted her head 
a little higher and threw a shade more 
animation into her voice. 

Salad was on the table before the talk 
drifted away again and left them free. 

“ Mildred, you'll only be engaged to me 
about fifteen minutes more,” he whispered. 
“Please make love to me.” 

Her eyes relented into a smile. 

“T should think I could do that even 
if we weren’t engaged,” she said. - “I 
used to!” 

“But then we knew we were going to 
be, so that made it all right. Otherwise, 
I shouldn’t have allowed it for a minute.” 
His eyes were at their old tricks, shining 
straight down into hers. His voice had 
gone back six months. 

“T’ve forgotten how,” she said, though 
any one could see she was lying. . ‘‘ What 
did I use to begin with ?” 
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“Two words, very little ones, apropos 
of nothing at all As I remember, they 
were——” He broke off. 

“ Do you?” she finished, half under her 
breath. 

“Mildred, I’ve had a quarrel with 
Helen,” some one called out. ‘May I 
go and sit at the other end of the table? 
There’s a girl there I like a great deal 
better.” 

The talk closed up around them again, 
and did not leave them till the ices were 
half over. Then Ernest’s mood seemed 
to have changed. 

“Shall 1 do my speech before the coffee 
or after?” he asked in a businesslike 
tone. 

“Oh, after—don’t you think so?” she 
answered nervously. ‘‘ What are you going 
to say?” 

“Just what we planned. I'll begin with 
the fact that this is the anniversary of our 
engagement dinner.” 

“Didn't we have fun that night?” she 
said, with a quick breath. 

“That though our engagement has been 
an_ extremely happy one i 

“Tndeed it has, Ernest!” 

“And we have cared for each other as 
much as two mortals could ——” 

“More, ever so much more.” 

“We have decided to sever the engage- 
ment.” 

“To sever the engagement,” she repeated 
in a little whisper. 

“We do this as a protest against the flat 
monotony of the married state as we have 
seen it. We thought at first we could 
record our protest most effectively by 
marrying and showing the world the 
interesting possibilities it was missing. But 
the last year has covinced us—is that 
about what you wanted ?” 

“It’s very good,” she faltered. 

“Til tell them we found we were in 
danger of sliding into the utterly tame and 
commonplace relationship " 
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“Worse than that, of—of almost getting 
to like it best,” she said, tracing’ the 
pattern of the table cloth with the tip 
of her coffee spoon. 

“ Perhaps,” he admitted. 

“We might even grow to prefer life 
without thrills, and comradeship, and 
affection, and things. I don’t say that we'd 
really come down to that level, but still, 
you know, we might.” 

“Yes, we might.” 

“When all your ideals were one way, it 
would be dreadful to find you liked another 
way best,” she went on, dropping the 
sugar slowly into her coffee. 

“Ves,” he assented. 

“We'll—we'll still be very fond of 
each other.” The coffee spoon shook so 
that she laid it down again. 

“The best friends in the world, Milly.” 
His voice had gone back twelve months 
now, and she pressed her clenched fingers 
against her lips. 

“Let’s drink their health, to remind 
them we're still here,” broke in a voice. 
The glasses were held up to them, and 
they laughed and nodded back. 

“Speech, Ernest! Speech!” came next. 

“Now?” he whispered to Mildred. She 
opened her lips, then suddenly lowered her 
head without answering. He rose slowly. 

“A year ago to-night,” he began, “you, 
were all here in honour of our engagement 
which was announced that evening. To- 
night we have invited you again, to 
announce——.” He paused and glanced 
down at Mildred, whose hands were tightly 
locked in her lap. “To announce that 
we are to be married next month,” he 
concluded, sitting down. 

There was a joyous noise, and Mildred 
turned to him, showing flushed cheeks and 
wet eyes. 

“The minute that knocker sounded, I 
knew we could not do it,” he whispered, 
stooping for his napkin. 
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Chapter XV 
The Servant Question Gets Settled 


T last Berengaria and I have managed 
to settle the servant question to 
our entire satisfaction and there 

is one thing I am fully convinced of, 
namely, that it is no use trying to conduct a 


a 


household in China on the same principles 
as at home. 

We first agreed to take week and week 
about, and tossed for the first innings, which 
decided that Berengaria should begin, but 
the result was so disastrous, that we had 
to alter this arrangement, so I agreed to 
take over the indoor staff of servants, while 
Berengaria undertook to look after the 
two “mafoos” and two gardeners outside. 

As far as I can gather there seems to 
be three methods of conducting house- 
First 
there is the “espionage” or “ worry-round- 
all-the-time system,” which entails one’s 
constant attention, an intimate knowledge of 
the prevailing market prices, and the care 
of a multiplicity of keys. Mrs. St. John 
tells me that it is best to have the latter of 
some good make such as that supplied by 
the Yale Lock Company, and that those 
in turn must be kept carefully under lock 
and key, otherwise the servants will have 
duplicates made. Indeed after a conver- 
sation with Mrs. St. John on the subject of 
housekeeping, I felt that my faith in human 
nature generally, and in John China- 
man in particular, had diminished very 
considerably. However, the responsibilities 
of housekeeping seemed much less 
overwhelming, after a conyersation on the 


keeping in this part of the world. 


subject with Mrs. Gore-Babington. It 
appears she runs her house on what might 
be called the “ pneumatic tyre system,” that 
is she places every particle of responsibility 
on the shoulders of her butler, including 
the honesty and good behaviour of the 
other servants, whom he engages and pays. 
Mrs, Gore-Barbington has been in Shanghai 
for seven years, possesses one key belong- 
ing to her jewel box, and has never lost 
anything beyond the value of a five-cent 
rickshaw ticket, or a pocket handkerchief, 
so John Chinaman cannot be such a rogue 
as he is usually painted. As far as I can 
make out Aunt Carmichel chose the most 
generally adopted method, namely, an 
intermediate system, which necessitates a 
key basket and engaging the servants, also 
a certain amount of personal supervision. 
This method is expensive, Mrs. Gore- 
Babington tells me, as it is not usually 
sufficient to prevent one’s cook from selling 
the soup meat and other negotiable trifles 
of that kind to the cook in the house 
across the way, who supplies the food, or 
“chow,” as it is called here, to a bachelor’s 
mess at fifty dollars a head per month. 
Truly the housekeeper’s path out here in 
China seems to be full of pitfalls. The 
espionage system demands an unlimited 
amount of patience and time, that cannot 
allow much time for enjoyment or the 
cultivation of one’s intellect, and the inter- 
mediate one must necessarily entail either 
constant friction, or an expensive menage, 
whilst the pneumatic tyre method calls for 
more confidence in John Chinaman than 
my Scotch upbringing has provided for, so 
that I hardly knew what to do. 
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I resolved to start with the espionage 
system, according to the gospel preached 
by Mrs. St. John. I got up at six o’elock, 
to surperintend the house cleaning, more 
especially the kitchen, which had to be 
thoroughly washed with Jeye’s Fluid, or 
“Smellie water” as the coolie aptly called 
that ordorous liquid. I gave out the 
stores for the day and weighed everything 
brought from the market by the cook. 
The only deficiency I detected was in the 
ice which was scheduled as 20-lb. and 
only weighed 194$-Ib., and, of course, the 
heat was responsible for that. I refused to 
go to the baths with Pen, in order that I 
might keep an eye on the cook and the 
soup meat and in the afternoon I stayed 
at home to mend some torn table linen, 
although Mrs. Gore-Barbington said a 
tailor would do it beautifully for about 25 
cents which is equivalent to  sixpence. 
Meanwhile Berengaria went to the Swim- 
ming Baths in the morning and to a tennis 
party in the afternoon where she appeared 
to have had a perfectly lovely time. 

Resolved, that next time the linen wants 
mending, I mean to invest the sixpence, 
and have a good time instead, unless, of 
course, there happens to be a convenient 
wet day when I have nothing else to do. 
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Another morning I devoted to counting 
the linen for the washerman, although 
Mrs. Gore-Barbington says she pays her 
washerman so much a month and lets the 
butler look after the counting, and I have 
been told by several people that most of 
the butlers levy a percentage of “squeeze” 
on the washing bill. I mean to try the 
monthly system in future. If it saves 
nothing else, it, will save me at least some- 
thing. Haven’t had a spare moment to 
even open the piano, 

For three whole days I carried the key 
of my wardrobe around with me religiously, 
for there was deposited my precious key 
basket. On the third whilst I was out for 
a drive, Berengaria came in from a long 
hot ride with Mr. Jernigan and Mr. Gaston, 
and could get nothing to drink as all 
refreshments were safely locked away. 

Resolved—To give the number one boy 
the keys and trust to luck in future. I 
dare not tell mother my method of house- 
keeping, as she would be terribly shocked, 
and would probably think I was getting 
most careless or lazy. But I am quite 
sure I am neither one nor the other. Only 
to make a fuss about housekeeping out 
here seems to have close resemblance to 
keeping a dog, and barking oneself. 


(To be Continued.) 
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“All things that pass 
Are woman's looking glass!” 


Foreigners in the Far East 


THE position of foreigners in China and 
Japan is now being very much discussed. 
As far as one can learn from the Press and 
through friends who have recently been to 
Japan, the foreigners in that inflated little 
country are not to be envied, as they can 
hardly call their souls or their trade-marks 
their own. The hostility towards foreigners 
in China is not nearly so aggressive as in 
Japan, but nevertheless it exists and every 
now and again makes itself felt. As regards 
the power and influence held by foreigners 
the French Roman Catholics appear to 
have taken over the religious education of 
the Chinese to a great extent, whilst the 
Americans have more to say than any one 
else on Educational questions. Britain 
leads the way in commerce and has a very 
hefty competitor in Germany and after 
these all the nations came anywhere in the 
race for front place, which pessimistic 
prophets say will at some time in the dim 
future be turned into a back one. 

bod 
“ Civilized” 

Unper the heading of “Gambling as 
Civilizer,” “Al-Moghreb  Al-Arsa,” of 
Tangier, prints a telegram announcing the 
suicide of a young man at Monte Carlo 
after he had lost all his money at the 
gaming tables. The Tangier newspaper 
adds: “By degrees we are arriving at this 
stage of Christian civilization in Morocco, 
as the gambling tables and the attendant 
staffs are already ina flourishing condition.” 


Shanghai can certainly go one better 
than Morocco, as we have gambling tables 
in full swing just outside the Settlement, 
that are said to have ruined innumerable 
people, and will probably ruin many more, 
unless something is done to put an end to 
them. 
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Time Will Tell 


SHANGHAI is apparently not the only 
place in need of official reformation if one 
may judge by the following paragraph :— 

“A mysterious correspondent has flutter- 
ed official circles in Canada by sending to 
several public men letters threatening a full 
public exposure unless a higher standard of 
public morality is established in Canadian 
administrative life. In a letter to the 
newspapers the same writer declares he 
has ample information at his disposal, 
and he determined to use it if neces- 
sary, to accomplish the purification of 
public life.” 

We do things much more thoroughly 
in Shanghai. Captain Kettle and Mr. 
O’Shea, our most prominent would-be 
reformers in Shanghai, might probably find 
more encouragement for their efforts in 
CanaGa than here where folks do not like 
to have dirty linen washed in public, and 
where those who profess to be connoisseurs 
in honesty always lay themselves under a 
certain amount of suspicion. Of course 
there are always the proverbial exceptions 
to the rule, and we can reasonably hope to 
possess one exception in Shanghai, but to 
expect to have two is, I think, expecting 
too much. However time will tell. 
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A New Use for Umbrellas 


“EVERY woman, we are now seriously 
told, should be taught to use her umbrella 
and her hat-pin as the practised swordsman 
would his blade if he carried one, or as 
the student of jiujitsu does his hands and 
feet. Any woman is liable to attack. She 
may be alone on a country road, or she 
may have her jewellery or purse snatched 
at in a crowded thoroughfare. ‘The hat-pin, 
so to say, speaks for itself. No great 
practice is needed to wield that; but 
umbrella-thrusts should be carefully studi- 
ed. Apparently, says ‘Ambrosia’ in the 
‘World,’ you can take your choice of two 
effective lunges. One is delivered in the 
solar plexus, the other in the throat. 
Either is said to be perfectly effectual if 
properly delivered. To ‘boss,’ as the 
boys say, would be to render one’s last 
state worse than the first. Even without 
instruction in this new art of self-defence, 
most women when in possession of a neatly- 
rolled umbrella are common dangers to all 
within reach. If the solar plexus is safe, 
the eyes of those in the immediate vicinity 
are in dire peril.” 

When I read the above paragraph I was 
immediately reminded of a friend of mine 
who gets in much useful work with her 
umbrella. One gentle tap in the vicinity 
of a ricksha coolie’s tickly rib will make 
him go like a steam engine, whilst a well 
directed whack seems to work wonders in 
cowing the Chinese menial, Personally 
I have but little faith in the efficacy of 
the umbrella ever since I sailed into 
the middle of a dog fight in a public 
street and broke a presentation umbrella at 
the very first whack. The amusement 
depicted on the faces of the unfeeling 
crowd haunts me still. 

= 
Gathering Flowers 

TuerE is a right way and a wrong way 

to gather flowers, and on the care bestowed 
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on cutting them much of their value 
depends, so perhaps the following hints, 
which were given to me by a friend, may 
prove useful:—Poppies of all kinds should 
be cut just before they expand, for, if the 
bees visit them, their petals will drop at 
once, whilst they will last for several days 
if unfertilised. Sweet Peas must be cut 
constantly to keep up a succession of 
blooms, for, if once allowed to go to seed, 
they produce no more flowers. All flowers 
should be cut with scissors, not dragged 
by hand, which last mistake is fatal to 
Sweet Peas and very injurious to all plants. 
In cutting Roses, the buds should not be 
removed if it can be helped, but the single 
blossoms selected, cutting these to within 
two eyes of the older wood, when autumnal 
blooms will probably start from these. 
Shrubs and all woody stems need to be 
scraped with a knife before arranging them, 
as they cannot take up sufficient water 
unless this is done, and are, consequently, 
apt to droop at once. All flowers should 
be cut with as long stems as possible, for 
it is easy to shorten these in arranging 
the blossoms, but difficult to make them 
longer. The best way to do this, if 
necessary, however, is to wire on a slight 
stake to the end of the flower-stem, taking 
care that this reaches the water.” 
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An Eventful Week 


SepreMBER, as usual, has been full of 
sorrow and tragedy, An old and well- 
known resident passed away when Mr. 
Roach died, and then followed the mournful 
news of Mr. Edmonston’s death at the 
Nursing Home and the day after Shanghai 
residents were shocked and grieved to 
learn of the death of Dr. Ward Hall by 
suicide. During the same week we 
have had no less than five weddings, 
so September of 1908 is likely to be 
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remembered by a large number of people 
for the unusual amount of joy and sorrow 
it has brought. Great sympathy is felt for 
young Mrs. Edmonston whose marriage 
took place less than a year ago, and who 
was most devoted to her husband. How- 
ever, she is fortunate in having her mother 
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her sad bereavement. Not so Mrs. 
Ward Hall who her was husband's constant 
companion and who has no near relations 
in Shanghai to comfort her in her terrible 
trouble. It is difficult to realize that genial 
Dr. Ward Hall who was always so ready 


to help others over the hard places of 


and brothers and sisters with her in life will do so no more. 


BELLE HEATHER. 


Me. 


SELF=CONTROL 


One of the most important requisites for a happy home is self-control, especially 
a good command over temper and tongue, ‘There are many occasions when the peace 
of a family might be preserved by a timely recollection of the proverb that “silence is 
golden.” 


the home circle are of a negative kind, and consist in refraining from the things that 


Many of the efforts necessary for the preservation of peace and happiness in 
jar on others, such as rudeness, impatience, fault-finding, and other “lesser forces 


that spoil the vine.” Yet this negative work is as important as the most energetic 
exertions of bustling activity, perhaps even more so. 


Messrs. Gibb, Livingston & Co.’s office in Jinkee Road is one of the handsomest of many new buildings 
recently built by the Shanghai Land Investment Company. 


The Way of the World 
IGLOS OO SES SSS SSS 


Snobs 


INCE the great novelist Thackeray 

es drew his skilful pen caricatures of 
the inhabitants of Snobdom, the 

world has grown a little older and, from 
a woman’s standpoint more especially, 
a little less narrow-minded. Our grand- 
mothers with dutch doll combed-down 
hair, and our mothers their 
younger days of crinolines and croquet, 
would have lifted their hands in horror at 
the mere idea of such health-giving pastimes 
for women as cycling and golf. We have 
managed to eradicate a good many idiotic 
prejudices and idiotic customs, but we 
cannot alter human nature. We cannot 
eradicate the snob. Snobbishness is as 
much a feminine as a masculine weakness, 


even, in 


and the woman snob is perhaps the more 
objectionable of the two. 

Every woman dreads the clumsy dancing 
man with his elephantine waltzing, jerky 
conversation, and the absolute devastation 
he often causes to dainty skirts and trains. 
He apologises as best he can, pathetically, 
and is genuinely sorry for the havoc he has 
wrought. He is clumsy and he admits it. 
But after all most women will agree that 
he is preferable as a partner to the ball- 
room snob. 

One meets with him at almost every 
dance. He is fautlessly dressed and in- 
expressibly bored. ‘The room is always too 
hot, too crowded, and the band absolutely 
wretched, you know. He talks in a 
languid drawl, and criticises the company 
pitilessly from his altitude of superiority. 

“Too hot, you know, Miss A. Wish to 
goodness they’d play some other tune than 
that beastly “Merry Widow.” Let’s—er 


—walk round, eh? Wonder why that 
ridiculous Marston girl always wears that 
hideous yellow dress. It’s absolutely 
bilious. You'll give me another dance 
won’t you? Full up? Let me look at 
your programme? Well you are 

After this, the awkward man, with all the 
horrors of uncertainty he brings with him, 
is a dream of bliss. You may have to drag 
conversation from him piecemeal, but even 
that is a relief from the incessant drawl of 


THE BALL-ROOM SNOB, 


all platitudes and disparagement of every- 
thing and everybody. 

Then there is the man with many 
acquaintances and ‘“Debrett” at bis fingers’ 
end. He knows everybody who is any- 
body, and is apparently deep in the con- 
fidence of Royalty itself. He can talk of 
nothing but the great, and relates his weary 
Society anecdotes in narrative style with 
an impressive “I” in every sentence. A 
name is mentioned and he bristles up at 
once, at which everyone else subsides 
hopelessly. 

“Richland family you said?” he gabbles. 
“Why they’re great friends of mine. I’ve 
known them ever since I wasa boy. Eldest 
daughter, Lady Dorothy, married Captain 
Gunby. Wonderfully handsome young 
lady she was. I used to visit Richland 
Abbey very often at one time. Did 
you ever hear about that row between his 
lordship and the bishop. No? Well, I’ll 
tell you, but remember it’s entre nous. 
Lord -Richland told me himself. You 
i Festa tne 
There is no escape. The only thing to 
do is to resign oneself to the inevitable 
and hope for better things. 
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The snobbishness of the nouveau riche 
is proverbial. A superfluity of newly- 
acquired wealth coupled with a woeful 
lack of education can produce nothing 
else. We have all heard the story of the 
Lancashire miner and his sudden leap 
from poverty to opulence. He gave a 
dinner to his less fortunate acquaintances 
at the best hotel in his native town, and 
electrified his admiring guests by remarking 
of his wife : 

“Stand up, Liza, and show the company 
yer noo gowd watch an’ chain!” 

This of course is an extreme case, but 
all of us have experienced something 
almost as excruciatingly funny from some 
parvenu we have met. ‘This is the kind of 
snob who usually provokes more laughter 
than contempt when they go home. 

THEY TALK OF THEIR ‘MAFOOS’ 


and carriages in a loud tone of voice, 
giving a furtive glance around now and 
then, to make sure that their magnificence 
is making a due impression on the helpless 
listeners. It is generally a woman too, 
who does this. The man in his business 
intercourse with others, quickly. gets his 
sense of importance rubbed away by 
constant rebuffs. But we are acquainted 
with this kind of woman of old, and 
hardly know whether to pity her or be 
amused at her foolish ignorance. 

The gentleman who has travelled a 
little—usually very little—is one of the 
least pleasant of all the inhabitants of 
Snobdom. Probably an inquiry into his 
near past would elicit the fact that the 
whole extent of his “globe-trotting” con- 
sists of a thirty guinea Mediterranean tour 
or a cheap trip on a pleasure steamer to 
the fjords of Norway. There is little 
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variety in his method of commencing 
conversation. It is usually : 

“When I was in Florence a short time 
ago,” or “While I was staying in Cairo” 
with an occasional: “I suppose you know 
Venice? Quaint old place but spoilt. 
When I visited there years ago,” etc., 
etc. 

His one ambition is to give people the 
impression that he is a travelled man. 
He compares British architecture and 
paintings with those of the Continent, 
and always to the disparagement of the 
former. He rants perpetually against our 
climate and style of living, and is full of 
wearisome stories of his doings abroad. 
And, worst of all, he is ever with us. He 
is the essence of snobhood. 

The English language has probably the 
most extensive vocabulary of any language 
under the sun. The Society heroes and 
ravishingly beautiful heroines of a certain 
well-known lady novelist vie with each 
other in talking an unnecessary and useless 
amount of French at every opportunity. 
This is tiring even in a book, but in 
everyday life it is almost past bearing. 
And yet how many people will insist on 
interlarding their sentences 

WITH PRETTY LITTLE FRENCH AND 

ITALIAN PHRASES. 
Any person who does so is a snob and 
a very objectionable one into the bargain. 
Women are the offenders here, more so 
than men. Sometimes they go even further, 
so far as to gesticulate. 

Surely the English language is com- 
prehensive enough. When we are speaking : 
English let us speak English. The habit 
of using silly foreign garnishings is as 
essentially vulgar as it is snobbish. 
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Ir is better to have luffed and lost than never to have sailed at all, 
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SEPTEMBER 


Friday, 4.—Reception on board the N.D.L.S. 
Derfhlinger. re 

Saturday, 5.—An Indian Watchman in the employ 
of the China Import & Export Lumber 
Co., Ltd. murdered at Yangtszepoo by 
salt smugglers. 


Sunday, 6.—Complete destruction by fire of the 
mill and sulphur godown of the Kiangsu 
Chemical Works. 


Wednesday, 9.—-Conclusion of Lawn Tennis Match 
—Shanghai Recreation Club v. Deluge 
Co. S.F.D. Won by Shanghai Recreation 
Club. 


Thursday, 10.—Chinese Mid-Autumn Festival, 


Mid-Autumn Rifle Meeting of the Customs 
Co. S-V.C. 


Saturday, 12.—Open-air Smoking Concert given 
by the Shanghai Recreation Club, 


Sunday, 13.—The Right Rev. F, R. Graves, D.p., 
arrived from Europe by the German Mail. 


Wednesday, 16.—Annual Match between the Foo- 
chow and Shanghai Gun Clubs. Won by 
Shanghai by two birds. 


First Day Chefoo Races. 
Thursday, 17.—Second Day Chefoo Races. 


Saturday, 19.—Swimming Race for the Long 
Distance Championship of Shanghai. 
Won by R. W MacCabe. 
Laying of the Corner-stone of Mann Hall, 
St. John’s University. 
Death at Chinkiang of Mr. W. H. W. 
Brennan of the I. M, Customs. 


A 


Annual Competition for the.‘ Arethusa” 
Cup. Won by A. Henning with a total 
of 96. 
Sunday, 20.—Annual Rifle Meeting of the Maxim 
Co. S.V.C. 


Monday, 21.—Mr. Henry O’Shea committed for 
trial on the charge that he ‘‘ unlawfully 
did write and publish a certain false, 
scandalous and defamatory libel of and 
concerning, Lebbeus Redman Wilfley, 
Judge of the U. S. Court for China, 
knowing the said libel to be false.” 


Wednesday, 23.—M. Ratard, Consul-General for 
France, and Madame Ratard arrived in 
Shanghai. 


Thursday, 24.—News received of the death of 
Pablo de Sarasate, aged 64. 
T. J. Stevenson tried for the murder of a 
ricksh .w coolie, acquitted on the capital 
charge, but sentenced to one year’s im- 
prisonment for manslaughter. 
Death of Mr. Arthur Wood, 
Admiralty Pilot. 


Second 


Friday, 25.—-Astor House Hotel at Hankow com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. 


Saturday, 26.—Concert at the Customs’ Club 
followed by distribution of prizes won by 
competitors at the recent Mid-Autumn 
Rifle Meeting of the Customs Co. $.V.C. 


Monday, 28.—Death of Mr. L. C. B. Edmonston. 


Death of Mr. James Bain Roach, Assistant 
Engineer of the Municipal Electricity 
Department. 


Tuesday, 29.—Death of Dr. Ward-Hall. 
Concert in the Cathedral Schoolroom. 
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A Great deal of talent is lost in the world for the want of a little courage. —SypNeY SMITH. 
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Some people are strangely overset by their imagination ; they lose their health with anxiety to 
preserve it, and kill themselves through fear of dying.—J. Cottirr, 


ON THE WEST LAKE, HANGCHOW 


HE first steps of a movement that 
Pe promises tohave momentous results 
for China’s drug-enslaved millions 
were taken Saturday afternoon, when the 
Reverend Timothy Richards invoked a 
blessing upon the work of the Towns’ 
Institute for the Cure of Drug and Alcohol 
Addicture at No. 5 Hongkong Road. 
‘Taotai Shen Tun-ho, the Chairman of 
‘the local Advisory Board, presided, and 
after an address in Chinese, introduced 


the Hon. Charles Denby, the United 
States Consul-General, who spoke as 
follows : 


Gentlemen,—The efforts of this country 
to free herself from a curse which under- 
mines her manhood, perhaps even threatens 
her existence, must command the respect 
of the onlooking world and must appeal 
particularly to the sympathetic and cordial 
co-operation of all foreigners in China. 
The least service that China has a right 
to expect from the great Powers of the 
West is that they show as much zeal in 
aiding her to cast off the opium habit as 
some generations ago they showed in 
aiding her to acquire it. Without discus- 
sion at present of the original responsibility 
for the conditions which confront us, let 
us now bear witness to the unanimous 
conviction of civilization that China has 
entered on a righteous campaign and to 
the unanimous desire .of all her well- 
wishers to see her triumph in it. This 
institution is an evidence that the men 
of the West have in a substantial way 
come to China’s assistance. Not only by 
words of encouragement can men be led to 


break off an evil habit, but those lend a 
mighty help who bring the resources of 
modern medical science to the aid of waver- 
ing wills. There is about to sit shortly in 
this city a conference of all great Powers 
jnterested throughout their colonial posses- 
sions to discuss the suppression, or at least 
the control, of opium consumption. The 
selection of Shanghai as the city for this 
conference must be regarded as a tribute 
by the foreign Powers to the good inten- 
tions of the Chinese Government. We 
see in it a conviction that China’s anti- 
opium crusade is dictated by a policy of 
enlightenment and of sincerity. We see 
in it a conviction that China wishes to 
give substantial effect to her denunciation 
of opium smoking. We see in it a faith on 
the part of the West that the East may 
also be counted upon to forward the 
cause of humanity, to combat side by side 
with Western Powers the evils that menace 
the human race. In particular it is grati- 
fying to be able to pay a tribute to my 
fellow-countryman, Mr? Charles B. Towns, 
on his share in this work. He comes to 
China with the highest recommendations 
as-a practical benefactor of his race. In 
New York his name is associated with 
several such substantial efforts as_ this 
institute is, to enable men to fight the 
demons of their vicious appetites. It is a 
happy coincidence that as a prelude to 
the conference to which I have referred as 
about to assemble here, we have this offer 
from a practised man to the sufferers of 
this Empire of scientific assistance in 
their efforts to shake off the opium curse. 
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I wish him and this institute all success, 
and I wish, as all of us must do, that he 
and his institute may be great agencies for 
good. We will watch their progress with 
solicitude. 
here and to show our sympathy with a 
cause which, without regard to creed, to 
race or to politics, commands the support 
of all well-wishers of humanity. (Loud 
applause. ) 

Consul-General Denby’s speech was 
interpreted by Dr, Gilbert Reid. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Denby’s address Dr. 
Reid made a very able address and wished 
the Institute success. Dr. Reid’s talk was 
followed by a few remarks by Mr. ‘Towns, 
the President of the Institute, who outlined 
what he and his associates expected to 
accomplish ; he also returned thanks to 
those who had wished the Institute well, 

The guests were then shown over the 
Institute. The Institute is located in a very 
large and commodious house at No. 5 
Hongkong Road, and is most comfortably, 
one might say luxuriously, fitted up. There 
are several handsome private rooms for 
the accommodation of patients, while other 
rooms are fitted up as wards. 

While the formal opening of the Institute 
was held on Saturday, the work has been 
going on for sometime, and already a 
number of people have been cured of the 
opium habit. Mr. Towns has been at 
work at Peking and Tientsin for nearly a 
year, and has a large number of cures to 
his credit in the North. He has earned the 
friendship and gratitude of a number of 
the best known officials in the Central 
Government on account of the great good 
he has already accomplished. 

One of his patients, and probably the 
best known to Shanghai residents, was the 
Marquis Tséng, who took the treatment in 
Peking several months ago. He weighed 
at that time but eighty pounds, had 
smoked for many years, and was in rather 


It is a privilege for us to be 
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delicate health. He was cured in less than 
a week and has not smoked since. This is 
but one of the hundred and fifty cases that 
were treated in the North, without a failure 
or a fatality, 

The Advisory Board are considering 
plans for the opening of a Charity Hospi- 
tal where will be treated cases who cannot 
afford to enter the Hongkong Road Insti- 
tute. Doctor Paul Kreig is the Medical 
Director, and the local Advisory Board 
includes ‘l'aotai Shen Tun-ho (Chairman), 
and Taotais Chou Chin-chun, Y. C. Tong, 
Chu Pao-san, and Yu Ya-ching. 

Mr. Towns has administered the cure 
for drug and alcohol addiction for the 
past seven years in New York City, both 
in his Institute and in the Hospitals, and 
brings with him the strongest possible 
letters from the Departments of State and 
of War of the United States, as well as’ 
from Doctor Lambert of New York, the 
personal physician of President Roosevelt. 
We append herewith a copy of a letter 
from Mr. Merwin, Associate Editor or the 
“Success Magazine” 
Judge of Shensi:— 


to the Provincial 


Success MaGazinr, 
New York. 
SaMuUEL MeErRwIN, 
Associate Editor. 


February 29, 1908. 


Srr,—You will perhaps recall the con- 
versation I was so fortunate as to have 
with you a year ago, on the subject of the 
opium evil in China. On that occasion 
you were so good as to ask me to inform 
you in case I should learn of any really 
effective cure for the opium habit. I am 
glad to be able to inform you that for the 
past six months I have been observing the 
work of Mr. Charles B. Towns, who has 
succeeded in establishing a method of 
treatment for the victims of the opium 


habit in all its forms, which seems 
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absolutely successful, in curing these 
unfortunate beings. 

Mr. ‘Towns is bringing his remedy to 
China with the strongest endorsements 
that can be given by the Government of 
the United States of America, by the most 
eminent physicians in New York City and 
by those leading Chinese officials and 
physicians who have had an opportunity 
of observing the wonderful success of his 


method of treatment. Demonstrations 
which were made at the request of the 
United States 


markably successful, that special efforts 


Government were so re- 


have been made at the instance of the 
Government to apply his remedy in the 
curing of the opium evil in the Philippine 
Islands, 

I am writing you at this length about 
Mr. ‘Towns because I have studied- his 
work at first hand, and I firmly believe 


that the man does not live who is prepared 
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to do as much for China in her hour of 
need, as Mr. Towns is prepared to do 
to-day. 

I believe it is his plan to ask for an 
opportunity to make demonstrations of his 
method of treatment. I am sure you will 
make no mistake in looking into his 
proposals. His treatment, is simple, in- 
expensive, and remarkably brief. He has 
proved himself able to cure many confirmed 
drug-users in a few days time. 

With pleasant recollections of the call I 
made upon you in company with the Rev. 
Arthur Sowerby, of the English Baptist 
Mission, T‘aiyuanfu, believe me, 

Very truly yours, 


(signed) SamurL Merwin, 


To H. E. TinG Pao-cHUEN, 
Provincial Judge, 
Taiyuanfu, 
Shansi Province, China. 


Photo 


Mr. Chu 


SHANGHAL-KasainG Ratiway (a railway built under Chinese supervision entirely) 


crossing a bridge at Loongwha. 


At present the line only runs as far as Sungkong, a 


distance of about twenty-five miles, but in about two years more the whole line will be 


completed to Kashing, a distance of about fifty miles. 
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i Pitt—Petty 
yo, HE Holy Trinity Cathedral was 
% I filled on the afternoon of 
ee September 28th, to witness the 
ATK marriage of the Rev. Arthur 
H. Pitt, row 


v., Of H.M.S. A/ora, 


elder son of Engineer Rear-Admiral and 


Mrs. Pitt of Southsea, Hants, England, 
with Miss Mary E. Petty, daughter of 


the late John Petty, Esq., of Cleckheaton, 
Yorkshire. 


The service was fully choral. ‘The bride 


wore a dress of white silk crépe, beautifully 


embroidered and trimmed with silk lace 


ani silver. She also wore a court train of 


figured crépe, and a wreath of orange 


blossom, and a net veil, and carried a 


shower bouquet of white carnations. She 
was attended by two charming little train 
bearers of three and four years respectively, 
Miss Algar and Miss Phillips, and one small 
bridesmaid, Miss Majorie Price. Mr, Dun- 


can McNeil, solicitor, gave the bride away. 


The officiating clergy were the Rev. F. 


erry (who performed the actual marriage 


ceremony) assisted by the Rey. R. G. 


Winning, the Rev. C. and the 


H. M. Trickett. 


Symons, 


Rev. 


anh PITT—PETTY WEDDING 


Denniston & Sullivan 


The bridegroom was attended by Staff- 


Surgeon W. S. Sequeira, as best 
M. Skinner 
master A. F. 


all three of H.M.S. Flora. 


man, 


Lieut. and Assistant Pay 


Cooper, acting as groomsmen, 
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The newly-wedded pair passed down 
the flower-strewn aisle to the strains of the 
Wedding March, beneath an archway of 
crossed swords, formed by the officers 
and the warrant officers of H.M.S. ships 
in port. ‘The lower part of the nave was 
also lined by a party of petty officers, 
seamen, and marines from H.M.S. 4/ora. 

Amongst the many beautiful wedding 
presents, the most noticeable was a silver 
brother 


tray and tea service from the 


officers of the bridegroom. 
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performed the service, which was fully 
choral. Instead of the usual wedding 
veil, the bride wore a most becoming-hat 
of white taffetas trimmed with chiffon and 
a large ostrich plume. Her gown was of 
ivory-coloured eollienne silk, and hand 
wrought point lace, she carried a bouquet 
and maiden hair ferns. 
Thompson gave her away, 


of white roses 
Mr. W. L. 
and Miss E. L. Anderson was her only 
The latter wore a dress of 
dove-coloured voile trimmed with Renais- 


bridesmaid. 


Photo GUESTS AT THE PITT 


Woodhead— Hamlin 


Trinity Cathedral has never looked to 


better advantage than it did on the 
oceasion of the wedding of Miss Florence 
Louise Hamlin to Mr. Henry G. W. 
Woodhead. ‘The long aisle was arched at 
intervals with tall branches of bamboo 


intermingled with trails of lovely white 
exotics, and four little bells made with 
cosmos blooms formed an effective part 


of the decoration, a larger one being 
suspended from a double arch at the 


chancel rails. The Rev. C. J. F. Symons 


_pErTY WEDDING Denniston & Sullivan 
sance guipure, and a velvet hat to match. 
Mr. A. H. Turner acted as best man, and 
Messrs. A, 


and G. 


M. Cannon, Heaton Smith, 


*. Dobson assisted as ushers, 


A large reception was held afterwards at 
the Municipal Hospital by Miss Bradford. 
The presents included an unusally large 
quantity of silver, amongst which was a 


massive rose bowl from the members of 
the Bar of H. B. M. Supreme Court, also 
the bride’s 
colleagues, and a silver kettle from the 
staff of the “N.-C. D. News.”. The Chinese 
staff sent a number of silver salt cellars. 


a silver tea service from 
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The threatening clouds and the rain 
nterfered with the photographs taken, so 
we are sorry we are unable to reproduce 
any. 
‘The and went to 


bride bridegroom 


Japan, where they spent their honeymoon. 


= 
Gorton—Thirkell 


are pleased to reproduce photo- 


We 
graphs of the wedding of Miss Trixie 
Thirkell and Mr. H. M. Gorton, as it was 
The Holy 
Trinity Cathedral was beautifully decorated 


an unusually pretty function. 


for the occasion, and the service was 
fully choral. 

The bride, who was given away by her 
step-father, Mr. H. Sharpe, looked charm 
ing ina handsome gown of white silk poplin 
trimmed with garnitures of chiffon and 


The 


Duchesse 


lace and lovely silk passementerie. 
long court train was of thick 
satin, lined with brocaded silk. 

Mrs. H. H. 
attended as Matron of Honour and wore 


Read, her elder sister, 


a handsome white lace gown and a big 


white picture hat. Her only other attend 
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vhoto MR, AND MRS. H. M. 


GORTON 


ant was Miss Winnie Sharpe in a dainty 
frock of white gauze over pink. 

A large reception was afterwards held 
by Mrs. Sharpe who wore a pale grey 
Princess gown and a most becoming toque 
to match, Later in the afternoon Mr. and 
Mrs. Gorton left for Japan, which appears 
to be most popular this year for honey 


moons. 


Photo 


GORTON—THIR KELL 


WEDDING Rich 
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Sayer—Hall 
Very pretty and simple was the wedding 
of Mr. Burton Sayer to Miss Jennie Hall, 
which took place at the Free Christian 
Church on Range Road. Although the 
wedding was supposed to be very quiet 
and informal, yet more than two hundred 


people were present at the Church ‘to? 


witness the ceremony which was performed 
by Dr. McGillivray. 

The bride wore an Empire gown of 
eollienne silk, trimmed with silver braid, 
and her veil of Brussels net, was fastened 
with a becoming wreath of orange blossom. 

The bridesmaids, the Misses Parrott, 
wore pretty gowns of white silk muslin and 
crinoline hats with enormous crowns of 
silk ‘They were very effectively 
trimmed with white silk and gold tissue, 
Both wore curb bracelets which were gifts 
of the bridegroom. A of friends 


net. 


host 


attended a reception given after the 
ceremony at Dr. Parrott’s house. Amongst 


the numerous presents was a case of silver 
dessert knives and forks, which had been 
presented along with a 


ase of silver napkin 
rings, by the staff of the ‘“North-China 
Daily News.” Mr. and Mrs. Sayer left 
later on for Japan where the honeymoon 
was spent. 
& 
Vennewitz——Clarke. 


DISTINCTLY pretty was 
which took place at the German Church 
on the goth of Sepiember, between Miss 
Hilda Clarke, and Mr. Edward Vennewitz 
The church was most effectively decorated 
for the occasion with a large quantity of 


the wedding 


lovely white flowers, and foliage. 


Seven floral bells were utilized with 
excellent effect amongst bamboo foliage, 
whilst white flowers and lovely plants were 
lavishly used at the altar. 

The bride, who was given away by Dr. 
Macleod, wore a lovely Empire Princess 


gown of ivory crépe de velours over glacé 
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silk. The bodice was almost completely 
covered with bands of exquisite point lace 
insertion, arranged over chiffon, whilst the 
long trained skirt had a panel of lace on 
the left side, studded with little pendant 
bells of ribbon. 
with two folds of crépe surmounted with 
trails of delicately fashioned chiffon flowers. 
The bride carried a bouquet of white roses 


The hem was finished 


MR, 


AND MRS. F. C. FLACK 


and wore a nouveau art pendant in the 
form of a jewelled 


dove, which 


was 
suspended on a fine platinum chain. 
She was attended by three little 


bridesmaids of tender years, the Misses 
Marguerite Lemke, and Grete and Lotte 
Scharff, who wore exceedingly pretty frocks 
of white Liberty satin, with pink sashes. 
On the hair was worn a picturesque choux 
of pink ribbon and they all wore gold 
bracelets, with a Chinese cash attached, 
which were giits from the bridegroom. 

A large reception was held at Kalee by 
Mrs. Clarke who wore an elegant gown of 
chiffon striped velvet in a rich shade of 
dark petunia trimmed with cream lace. 
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With it was worn a toque to match, and 
she carried a bouquet of exquisite mauve 
orchids. Amongst the gifts, which were 
unusually numerous and costly, was a 
Chinese silver’ bowl presented by the 
resident guests at Kalee, there was also a 
handsome tea and coffee service of silver 
presented by the Chinese staff of Melchers 

“& Co. The floral offerings were most 
beautiful and artistic, and there was 
a very large quantity of silver amongst 
the gifts. 

The wedding cake was of a very original 
design and represented a pagoda of many 


tiers 
= 


Watts—Middleton 


One could hardly wish to see a 
prettier wedding than that of Miss Nora 
Middleton, youngest daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne Middleton, who was 
married to Mr. Thomas E. Watts of 
Tientsin, son of the late Captain James 
Watts, on Saturday, the 3rd instant. The 
ceremony took place af ‘Trinity Cathedral 
and the choral service was performed by 
the Rev. R. G. Winning, B.a., Mr. Pullen 
officiating at the organ. ‘I'he’ procession 
of choir boys, which preceded the bridal 
party up to the altar, gave a beautiful 
rendering of the hymns “O Perfect Love” 
and “The Voice that Breathed O’er Eden” 
and the triumphant strains of the Wedding 
March rang out joyously at the conclusion 
of the ceremony. ‘The church was very 
prettily decorated, arches of bamboo foliage 
and white flowers spanning the aisle and 
at the altar a large bell of white flowers 
was suspended from a final arch, under 
which the bride and bridegroom stood 
during the ceremony. 

The bride, who was given away by her 
father, wore a lovely white satin gown, 
daintily trimmed with chiffon, the front of 
the skirt having a softly-gathered panel of 
this material. Chiffon roses adorned the 
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long train and some beautiful Brussels lace 
was artistically draped at the side of the 
skirt and on the train, Quite a pretty idea 
was a single horseshoe of chiffon ornament- 
ing one side of the train—a charming 
tribute to the bridegroom’s popularity as a 
racing man. ‘The wedding veil was a very 
full one of fine Brussels net and the lovely 
shower bouquet was of white carnations 
and maidenhair. Two bridesmaids were 
in attendance, Miss Middleton, sister of 
the bride, and Miss Jonas, both of whom 
looked charming in Empire dresses of soft 
cream material over pale yellow silk, with 
which they wore large cream satin hats— 
their bouquets being of yellow roses 
The bride’s mother wore a beautiful gown 
of black Spanish lace over white chiffon 
and a black and white chiffon hat, 
trimmed with ostrich tips and ‘carried 
a bouquet of white flowers. Captain 
Sexton (rst Bengal Lancers) acted as best 
man and his brilliant uniform, resplendent 
with gold braid, struck quite a gay note 
amidst the sombre frock coats of the 
other men. ‘The ushers were Mr. J. E. 
Needham, Mr. C. A. Skinner, and Mr. H. 
Parkhill and the church was very crowded. 
Afterwards a large reception was held at 
May Villa, where the wedding presents 
Were on view, one room being entirely set 
apart for them, giving the guests an 
opportunity of admiring the many beautiful 
gifts at their leisure. ‘They included such 
acceptable presents as a grand piano, 
much costly jewellery, silver, and cut-glass. 
The bridegroom’s present to the bride 
was a very artistic pearl necklace and to 
the bridesmaids he gave a pearl pendant 
and gold bangles. Later in the afternoon 
the happy couple left for the honeymoon, 
spent in Tsingtau, the bride donning a 
charming costume of pale grey cashmere, 
beautifully embroidered, and a large grey 
satin hat, trimmed with a long shaded 
ostrich feather. 
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Livingstone—Moorehead 


“THE first American wedding which has 
taken place in Church in Shanghai” was 
how I heard Miss Moorehead’s marriage 
to Mr. Livingstone described. As a rule 
I understand that American weddings are 


usually solemnised in the house of a relative 


or friend, after the old Scottish custom, so | 


it is little wonder that Miss Moorehead’s 4 


wedding created more interest than usual. 
St. John’s Cathedral, Jessfield, was most 
beautifully decorated for the occasion with 
a profusion of lovely yellow and white 
chrysanthemums, arranged most artistically 
amongst magnificent palms and flowerin 
plants. The bride was preceded by four 
ushers and Master Birdie Powell, who 
acted the responsible part of ring bearer, 
by carrying the wedding ring on a littl 


cushion up to the altar. 


MI. 


AND MRS, 


Denniston & Sullivan 
H. W. LIVINGSTONE, 


Photo LIVINGSTONE—MOOREHEAD WEDDING 


Denniston & Sullivan 
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The bride, who was given away by her 
father, wore a becoming Princess gown of 
white Liberty satin, made with a prettily- 
draped train fastened with knots of orange 
blossom. Her veil was of Brussels net, 
and she carried a bouquet of lovely white 
flowers. ‘The only jewel she wore was a 
big gold-mounted amethyst which was a 
gift from the bridegroom. 

Her sister, Miss Marguerite, acted as 
maid of honour, and wore a cream-coloured 
gown of satin veiled in net relieved with 
With 
it was worn a wide brimmed black toque 


touches of tawny tangerine yellow. 


MISS MOUTRIE WHO SANG 


AT ‘THE LIVINGSTON 
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with a tangerine crown, and a big coques 
feather. She also wore a pretty jewelled 


brooch of nouy 


au art design, and carried a 


bouquet of autumn tinted chrysanthemums, 
Mr. Quelch acted as best man. 

After the wedding a large reception was 
held by Mrs. Moorehead who wore a gown 
of pastel blue relieved with cream lace and 
a hat to match, Mr. Denby, the American 
Consul, proposed the health of the bride and 
bridegroom and later in the afternoon Mr. 
and Mrs. Livingstone left for “The Back 
o’ Beyond” where the honeymoon was 


Spent, 


“CONSIDER THE LILES” 


MOORENKAD WEDDING 


pceeeooeeeekeeeeaaaaaae 
The Feminine Mote 
SoC 


ws 


e) 


** All things that pass 
Are woman’s looking glass!” 


Diversion 

A vamous physician.remarked that, while 
he was in doubt with respect to the value 
of some things widely regarded as essential 
to human health, he had no doubt at all 
as to the absolute need of the average and 
normal man for diversion. ‘* Exercise,” he 
said, “may harm some as it helps others ; 
but diversion — the turning of a man’s 
thoughts to new interests—is as essential 
as air or food.” 

Well, surely we have had enough diver- 
sion in Shanghai lately. Nearly everybody 
has been kept on the go by some form of 
sport or pastime, if not as an active parti- 
cipator, then as an eye-witness. First came 
the Interport Cricket, which terminated 
rather disastrously for the Hongkong 
team, then came the tennis singles which 
resulted in a well-won victory for Mr. Carr, 
the Hongkong tennis champion, whilst 
in the doubles Shanghai only won one out 
of three different matches. 


= 
The Regatta at Henli 


was favoured with the best of weather, 
and was a great success all round except 
that the Yokohama crew who paid Shang- 
hai a visit, took all before them and won 
the two matches they competed in, much 
to the disgust of the Shanghai crew. The 
Germans were also extremely successful 
this year, and the English vanquished the 
Scotch in the fours, 
THE REACH 

at Henli looked so gay and pretty, lined 
as it was with two long lines of house- 


boats. The weather left nothing to be 
desired, and the Club sent up a number 
of pleasure-boats which were in great 
demand by the feminine part of the com- 
munity, more especially by that section of 
it which is usually known in this part of 
the world as “flappers.” Miss Mollie 
Lunt, Miss Price, Miss Miller and many 
others were all well in evidence. 

new motor-boats 
skimming up and down the Reach, I 
noticed Mr. Meiscke Smith in one of the 
smart motor-boats which have recently 
been acquired by the Asiatic Petroleum 
Co., and Mr. Dawe and his bride were in 
Ewo had 
a little motor dinghy that was all over the 
place, and Mr. Olsen flitted here and there 
in a handy motor, whilst Mr. Hayter 
and Mrs. MeMichael got a capital view of 
the proceedings from the front of a fine 
big motor launch that sailed up and down 
the Reach with a minimum amount of 
noise. 


There were many 


another bigger motor launch. 


Mr. McKie had a large party, who 
travelled up in a reserved carriage and 
several of the Fire Companies had house- 
boats, the Deluge and the Victorias being 
especially well provided for. Mr. and Mrs, 
Glass had a party on their house-boat, and 
were towed up and down in a Chinese 
boat by a launch. Mrs. A. Dallas had a 
house-boat, and took quite a large party 
each day, and Mr. Lloyd’s well-known 
yacht was moored amongst the house- 
boats. A tig grand-stand was thoughtfully 
erected by the Railway Company, but I do 
not think it was much of a success. After 
coming such a long way to see the Regatta, 
folks want to get on the water, and not 
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just sit and look at it. The sailing craft, 
of which there was quite a quantity, was 
not so much in evidence until. Sunday, 
when all kinds of impromptu races were 
indulged in. 

= 


Free Samples 

Tue following extract is taken from a 
home letter which I recently received. 
“Tt seems an age since I read an article in 
one of the magazines, in which the writer 
demonstrated how he lived for a month 
on free samples. If the thing could be 
done say twenty years ago, much more 
can it be done now, ‘The custom of 
allowing a free trial of one’s goods seems 
to be spreading to every class of business. 
Here for example, is the Whitstable Oyster 
Company offering a dozen oysters for the 
cost of packing and sending to anyone 
who desires to try this particular bivalve. 
This morning there came to my house 
delivered by the postman, a dainty packet 
of ‘sample’ biscuits, which will serve for 
at least one afternoon tea. A week or 
two ago I received a box of a dozen fine 
cigarettes. Once I had a free sample 
bottle of brandy, and now comes the 
announcement: ‘Flats to let. First two 
weeks free.’ This is better than any- 
thing going in the free sample line, for 
you have only to move quickly enough to 
live without paying rent at all.” 

The writer goes on to ask “Tell me, do 
you ever get free samples in Shanghai ? ” 


A GOOD IDEA 


We have not quite realized the Free 
Flat idea, but to judge by the number of 
empty houses in the Foreign Settlements it 
is one which is worthy of consideration. 
As for the free samples, we have recently 
received quite a nice collection of things, a 
list of which is as follows :— 

Little packets of excellent tea have been 
sent for distribution to the Social Shanghai 
‘Tea Rooms, there has also come to our 
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office all sizes of bottles of Buchanan’s 
famous whisky from Garner & Quelch, a 
packet of raisins, already stoned from 
Dombey & Son who also sent samples 
of tinned biscuits and cakes. McIntosh’s 
toffee and chocolates of the best quality 
came from Bubbling Well Dispensary, a tin 
of home-made toffee and a bottle of 
syrup from Mr. Twigg, Ayala champagne, 
from Messrs. Néel, Murray & Co. 
refreshing dry ginger ale from Messrs. 
Caldbeck, Macgregor, a bottle of dry sherry 
and a bottle of Heidseick from Messrs. 
Siemssen & Co., a case of ‘Tansan ginger 
ale from Messrs. Gande & Co., tins of 
B.A.C. chocolate and cream from Messrs. 
Andrews, von Fischerz & George who 
also sent Bear Brand milk and cream, 
Tins of Heymann’s butter from Mustard 
& Co., Cherry brandy from Thoresen & 
Co., a syphon of beer from Mr, Goetschel, 
Milkmaid milk and cream, and G.R.M. 
whisky from Dickeson, Jones & Co., State 
Express cigarettes and lovely note paper 
from Brewer & Co., and a big box of 
sample cigarettes from Mr. Bothas, also 
Dimitrinos from Liebe, Wulff & Co. White 
Horse whisky and Arseneferratose from 
Andersen & Meyer, and a quart bottle of 
Rogee and Galet’s excellent old brandy 
for invalids from Dallas & Co., Messrs. 
Dunning & Co. sent us A.B.C. beer and 
Mr. Bianchi gave us at intervals new 
designs in cakes, which were veritable 
works of art. The ‘Toilet Club asked 
our opinion about some excellent shampoo- 
ing soap and Java face powders, and 
Walter Hutten sent Hazelin Snow, Plantol 
soap and Vana, a new tonic, 

Under the circumstances we cannot be 
said to have fared badly, and I can testify 
to the excellency of all, but indeed the 
fact of sending them is sufficient guarantee, 
as no firm would send out samples unless 
they were of the best quality and excellent 
value. The world is not made up of 
fools, 
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Musical Plays 

‘THERE is no doubt that in comparison 
with the Hongkong A.D.C, our Shanghai 
A.D.C. is decidedly wanting in enterprise 
where musical plays are concerned. The 
Hongkong Club as a rule produces two 
or three to Shanghai's one. The reason 
is said to be that there are not sufficient 
musical enthusiasts on the Committee, 
and certainly a musical play calls for 
unlimited enthusiasm, backed up by sound 
judgment, and a good thick skin, as the 
friction created is usually intense. I will 
not compare the wisdom of Shanghai with 
that of Hongkong, as it might not be 
flattering to the latter. 


* 


Hypochondriacs 

“Have you many hypochondriacs in 
Shanghai? is a question that was asked 
the other day.” “Less than in most 
places” is the correct reply according to 
my views. Indeed the only time that the 
majority of our residents have to think of 
their aches and pains, is in the summer, as 
the winter is one continuous series of 
happenings, which if they do nothing else, 
help to keep away the doldrums. There is 
a great deal of sense in the protest made 
against the modern habit of perpetually 
worrying over one’s health. Most people 
know pretty well what is bad for them, 
and if they do not avoid it they must, of 
course, take the consequences. But to be 
always wondering whether one can do this 
or that, to weigh one’s food and measure 
one’s drink, and to live in continual dread 
of microbes, is not the way to promote 
health, but very much the contrary. A 
man or woman can frighten himself or 
herself into most diseases, and to read 
some of the medical papers nowadays it 
might be imagined that the whole world was 


becoming infected with hypochondriacal 
Notions, 


2it 


A Correction 

T HAve to thank a writer in Zhe Bund 
for a very flattering “word sketch” of 
Belle Heather, which appeared in the last 
issue, and which gives her credit for a 
great many traits that she does not possess. 
The pluck mentioned is not really pluck 
at all, but just a natural instinct to keep 
one’s head above water. Nine people out 
of ten who have the bad luck to be pushed 
into deep water naturally strike out and 
try to prevent themselves from going to 
the bottem, but few have had the good 
luck to find as many hands extended to 
help, as Belle Heather. That makes all 
the difference, and is entirely responsible 
for many actions in the world that pass for 
pluck. If only the writer could see Belle 
Heather when there is a mouse or a black 
beetle anywhere in her vicinity, he would 
very quickly change his opinion about her 
pluck. 

> 


A Noted Visitor 


I spent a delightful evening at the 
Swedish Consulate-General when Mr. and 
Mrs. Bagge gave a reception in honour of 
their famous countryman Dr. Sven Hedin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bagge, like most people 
connected with the diplomatic service, are 
both charming entertainers, so everyone 
who braved the elements to respond to 
their hasty invitation had a very pleasant 
time. 

Dr. Sven Hedin is a constant source of 
surprise to everyone who meets him for 
the first time on account of his youthful 
appearance. Indeed he was speaking to 
me for quite a long time before I was made 
aware of the fact that I was talking to the 
great explorer, by a casual mention of the 
number of years he had travelled. I was 
expecting to meet a weather-worn old man, 
with a wrinkled face and a long beard who 
would speak halting English, instead of 
which Dr, Syen Hedin is a good-looking 
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man of very youthful appearance, wears a 
small well-trimmed moustache only, and 
speaks English very well indeed. In 
manner he is exceedingly jolly and bright 
and I should say possesses the Swedish 
national trait of modesty to a remarkable 
extent. I am wont to declare that the 
Swedish nation at some time annexed 
American’s quantum of modesty because 
one so seldom meets a subject of Sweden 
who knows anything about the art of 
bragging, an art which most of citizens in 
English-speaking nations learn in their 
infancy and frequently call patriotism. 

I went to hear Dr. Sven Hedin’s lecture 
in the Lyceum, but found when I arrived 
that there were no seats to be had. I 
asked if no provision had been made for 
the Press, and got a reply in the negative, 
so departed to see a performance of the 
Follies, thinking if I had had anything to 
do with the management of the lecture 
arrangements I should have done a great 
deal better than the Asiatic Society. 

Anything cleverer or brighter than the 
performance of the little band of amateur 
performers it is impossible to imagine. 
Indeed to see them was as good as a tonic, 
and just the kind of performance one 
wanted after a long spell of rain such as 
we have had lately. 

= 
Herr Premyslav 

Every music lover in Shanghai regretted 
the brevity of the noted violinist’s recent 
visit to Shanghai when he remained only 
long enough to give two concerts in the 
Town Hall, where large audiences gathered 


+ 
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to listen to his wonderfully good per- 
formances, on that most fascinating of all 
instruments, the violin. It is generally 
thought that his playing had improved very 
much since he was here a few years ago, 
wiich is saying much, as he at that time 
attracted big audiences at a series of con- 
certs he gave. Nearly all who heard been 
then, thought he played as perfectly as he 
ever would do, It is to be hoped he will 
pay Shanghai another visit soon. 


= 
The Big Sweep 


I bo not think the congratulations to 
the winner of the big sweep have evet been 
more general or sincere than this time 
when Mrs. Limby was the lucky winner. 
Everyone was immensely pleased and 1 
should think Mrs. Limby, who is one of 
Shanghai’s best known residents, was quite 
dazed with the congratulations she received. 
It is the thirtieth time she has taken part, 
so there is hope for everybody. I hope 
the Rev. C. Darwent will not read this, 
otherwise he may make it a text for a 
sermon. Nevertheless $19,000 is worth 
trying for, but at the same time it is rather 
appalling to think of the number of $10 it 
included that were subscribed by people 
who could not afford such an expenditure. 
However, I do not grudge my subscription 
to it a scrap now that Mrs. Limby has got 
it, but I should have felt very sad and 
thoughtful, not to say resentful, if some one 
like Mr. Speelman or Mr. Harry Morriss, 
or indeed anyone with lots of money had 
got it. 

BELLE HeaTHER. 


IDLENESS 


IpeNess is the badge of gentry, the bane of body and mind, the chief author of all 
mischief, the nurse of naughtiness, the step-mother of discipline, one of the seven deadly 
sins, the cushion upon which the devil chiefly reposes, and a great cause not only of 
melancholy, but of many other diseases; for the mind is naturally active ; and if it be 
not occupied about some honest business, it rushes into mischief, or sinks into 


melancholy. 


eee 
= THE SADDLE ISLANDS 
Hc RES SEAR RBOCOROCE 


HE following paragraph appeared of opinion that acceptance of the offer 
in the Municipal Gazette for the would be inadvisable until regular steamer 
23rd July :— communication is established.” 

“ Sanatorium at the Saddles.—An offer These beautiful islands which we under- 
by Mr. H. Morriss of a red stone bungalow — stand practically belong to Mr. Henry 
on the North Saddle Island for use as a Morriss can be reached in about seven 


NORTH BAY (LIGHTHOUSE JUST TO BE SEEN) 


sanatorium for Shanghai is considered, hours from Shanghai, and if regular steamer 
and, while concurring in the view of the communication were established there is 
Health Officer that the island provides an no doubt that large numbers of Shanghai 
excellent summer resort, the Council is residents would spend the summer months 


NORTH BAY—OPPOSITE SIDE TO LIGHTHOUSE 
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there. In 1905, Mr. Morriss chartered 
the s.s. Scot which ran weekly between 
Shanghai and the Saddles, but the venture 
was apparently not a success. The 
following year the s.s. Samshut was tried 


all who have been are enthusiastic over 
the amount of enjoyment to be obtained 
from sea bathing, etc., indeed few better 
bathing beaches are to be found anywhere. 
Although devoid of trees there are several 


SOUTH BAY (BATHING BEACH), WRECK OF “SAIKIO MARU” 


CAN JUST BE SEEN ON ROCKS 


on the same run but was found to be too 
light for the work, and since then intending 
visitors have had to charter tugs for the 
journey. We have heard of two or three 
such trips being made this summer and 


very nice walks to be had over the 
island. 

The Satkio Maru which is here 
shown on the rocks has since been 
abandoned. 


SAIKIO MARU, TOTAL LOSS, ON THE ROCKS 


a 


Seals cere yy eh Ss Sas See Ms cots cots cots ts eo 
: The Quiet Hour. : 
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Chivalry 


Or all the world’s ages the most fascinat- 
ing to the imaginative mind is probably 
the age of chivalry. The age of chivalry 
concentrates in itself all the appeals to 
heroism, and disinterested adventure, that 
still affect the souls of the generous and 
the lovers of righteousness. Every age, it 
is agreed, needs its own order of knighthood 
whose members will ride abroad redress- 
ing human wrongs. The word knight is 
the Anglo-Saxon Cnibt, which means, in 
the first place, simply a youth. Its second- 
ary meaning is the same as the German 
knecht, that is to say, a servant; and at this 
point there would appear to be almost 
no difference between a knight and a knave. 

If it is supposed that historically a 
knight did not purchase his knighthood as 
the result of a definite bargain the sup- 
position is quite unprovable. He always 
had to pay for his knighthood, and whether 
in money or in personal service cannot, 
after all, very greatly matter. What does 
make a vast difference is that in the olden 
times the knight’s vows were very real and 
very binding. He was bound by the most 
solemn and express engagements to 
vindicate justice, to avenge wrong, to 
defend the weak, the oppressed, the un- 
protected. Do not believe that merely 
the picturesque side of chivalry fired the 
imagination of the Western World. Some- 
thing there was in it which, as has been 
truly said, “animated poetry and art, and 
created romance and heraldry.” This is not 
achieved by the mere scenic and dramatic. 
Chivalry enshrined a moral ideal. It was 
more than a spectacle, it was a gospel. 
The virgin knight who kept his vigil in the 
chapel of his order, praying before the 
hilt of his sword, the Cross of his faith, 
believed in simple fashion in the aid of 
the Christ Whose battles he vowed to 
fight. And not only did he hold himself 
religiously pledged to right the wrong 
wherever he might discover it, but he ac- 
cepted the traditional spirit of his warfare, 


Even when engaged in mortal conflict he 
acknowledged the duties and courtesies of 
his order. He must be loyal to foe as 
well as friend ; absolutely respectful of his 
own word and the parole of a conquered 
enemy. He must be magnificently dis- 
dainful of money; hospitable and liberal 
to the last coin in his possession. Such 
was to be the spirit of every knightly 
crusader. He was a soldier in a holy war. 
This was what won the enthusiasm of 
Edmund Burke, who described chivalry as 
“the unbought grace of life, the cheap 
defence of nations, the nurse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise.” 

Let us, then, remember the original 
ideal which the knightly title enshrined— 
youth, service, soldierhood. The young 
soul, which deems honest service an 
honourable thing, which is ardent in the 
love of knowledge, and eager to risk life 
and limb if it may right the wrong and 
champion the weak, presents to us as 
noble an ideal in life as we shall easily en- 
counter, For the prettinesses of chivalry 
I would not plead, although I have no 
quarrel with the picturesque. But if we 
could make ours an age of chivalry in the 
sense that no good but unbeneficed and 
undistinguished cause should ever lack 
young men to break a lance in its support, 
and if need be suffer in its defence, we 
should have more inspiring illustrations 
than our time affords of the world well lost 
for truth and righteousness. This is the 
way back to the primitive Christian spirit, 
At its best and noblest the way of chivalry 
is the way of Galilee. The one Perfect 
Knight in valour, and gentleness and 
humility, in respect for distressed woman- 
hood and childhood, and in active 
antagonism of all throned iniquities, was 
“the first trae Gentleman that ever lived,” 
the Founder of Christian Chivalry, and 
the Lord of all His true liege men whose 
highest fame is to ride with Him to the 
field where Truth and Justice are hard 
pressed, and Liberty needs stout arm and 
strong heart. 


Reve Enjoyable Week-End Holiday 


JOLLY party of twenty-five journey- 
ed to the Saddles in the good little 
ship Alexandria, which left the 

Customs’ jetty at 6 p.m. on the 28th of 
August. It arrived at its destination at 


4 am, the following morning when all 
hands went on shore for a swim before 


breakfast, after which the whole party paid 
a visit to the lighthouse, which entailed a 
five-mile walk. 

After a short but enjoyable 
everybody went on shore to take part in 
the cricket match, which continued till 
sundown, when the party all indulged in a 


siesta 


THE GOOD SHIP “ALEXANDRIA” 


IN SOUTH-EAST BAY 


THE SADDLE ISLAND IN THE TRUE SENSE, 
TAKEN FROM TOP. OF HILL 


swim. Later in the evening a 
smoking concert was arranged, 
Mr. L. Jupp officiating at the 
piano. One of the best items 
on the programme was that by 
“Wee Willie.” 

Everyone turned in about 11 
p-m. and slept the sleep of the 
just till rather late next day, 
when a similar programme was 
gone through. The ship was 
got under weigh about 9.30 on 
the 3oth and the party reached 
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THE SUNKEN 


SHIP “‘SAIKIO 


MARU” 


AFTER A MERRY 


AND GOOD TIFFIN 


EN ROUTE 


FOR THE 


CRICKET MATCH 


A GANG OF EARLY BIRDS 


HAVING A MORNING DIP 


A. E. H. BARROT W. BRAND 


F C. FOCKEN A. W. OLSEN 
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FOUR BATHERS 


IN THE SURF 


Shanghaiabout 5 a.m. the following morning, 
feeling in the pink of condition. All were 
much benefitted by the brief change from 
the monotony of a Shanghai summer. We 
are indebted to Mr. G. A. F. Bidwell for 


the photographs. 


A GROUP OF PIRATES 
M. ENGEL G, A. F. BIDWELL 


A. W. OLSKN GEO, MAYNE 


PRACTISING 


IN DARK FOR 


INTERPORT MATCH 


HAVING TEA 


ON BEACH 
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SOME SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT THE SADDLES BY MR. G. A. F. BIDWELL 


See ts ce ry cd ts oo rs cb ths atts Scher hs cd ts cd ts cd ts lsd Ms cL? 
© pO THEY MAKE GOOD WIVES? 


3 


The Question That Is Being Asked About Modern School Girls 


VEU PUSUOU OUP RYVoGymomyges 


HIS question has been raised, and 
both sides have debated it with 
vigour. A good many troubled 

parents have declared that their girls are 
spoilt for matrimony by modern school 
teaching, that they learn to become too 
independent and self-assertive to submit 
to the trammels of marriage, and that they 
lose all interest in their homes and in 
domestic pursuits. 

On the other hand, the advocates of 
modern school education contend that 
their girls are turned out from it ready to 
face any walk in life. ‘The question is a 
little begged when they maintain that, as 
so many girls in England never can marry, 
they ought to be furnished with weapons 
for a single life, and that the modern 
school supplies these, 

What interests the majority of mothers 
and daughters is not exactly whether 
modern school education teaches a girl to 
support herself—which it probably does— 
but whether it destroys her highest mission 
of making a home. 

That is what the marrying man is also 
anxious to ascertain. He does not want a 
wife to adorn his fireside, who can beat 
him in mathematics and the differential 
calculus, but someone who will give him 
the sweet charm of a real home. ‘This is 
the ideal in all men’s hearts. And the 
girl who most fulfils it is the girl he wants 
to elect into her place as queen of his 
heart. If modern schools teach girls to be 


IMPATIENT OF HOME RESTRAINTS, 


or to scorn the woman’s best kingdom, 
he prefers not to choose his wife from the 
modern school. 


In the old days, when girls of the gentle 
class were almost entirely educated at 
home, or at private schools, which kept up 
the home tone, they were able to obtain 
the best of educations, while the home 
influence remained unmarred. 

Nowadays, the girl who leaves her home 
in the early morning and goes out into the 
little world of school, with its burning 
interests, its recreations, its round of study, 
forming a complete life to her, that girl’s 
home is thrust into a minor place. 

If she does not a little despise its 
restraints and its obligations, at least the 
machinery that keeps it going is of no 
more interest to her than if she were a 
schoolboy. Her most burning interest is 
to compete with other girls in class and in 
the playing fields; she finds her home 
duties irksome, and they clash with these 
more crying interests. 

But if this education of hers makes her 
regard home as a mere place to sleep and 
meal in—a sort of 

COMFORTABLE PRIVATE HOTEL— 
she makes a most grievous mistake. 

When the time comes that she has a 
home of her own to reign over, she will be 
impatient of anything that keeps her tied 
to it; her whole desire will be to shake 
herself free of its responsibilities, and use 
it only as a convenience. 

Now, what does she suppose a man’s 
idea in marrying is, if he does not need 
and desire a home? 

He has as a reality the outside world, 
with its struggles and its battles, which 
with her is only a reflection; he finds it 
weary enough if it is his all. 
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He dreams of a home of his own, where 
there is peace and comfort and happiness; 
where the wife is its queen, and he can 
return after the long day’s wrestle to find 
refreshment and joy. 

If, instead, he finds 


A KIND OF LODGING, 


with inefficient servants left to their own 
devices, with things in disorder, and 
lacking in the first elements of comfort, 
when they ought to be neat and refined 
and delightful, where does the object of 
marriage come in? He does not want a 
wife who openly disdains housekeeping 
and thinks it below an educated woman’s 
intellect. 

The charge that a modern school 
training makes girls a trifle self-assertive 
and hard I am afraid is true. 

They scorn softness of all kinds, and 
pride themselves on the elimination of 
many things formerly held dear by their sex. 

While nothing is more desirable than 
that certain weaknesses of feminine nature 
should be abolished, there is danger that 
in the abolition there is also destroyed 
much charm and many graces of woman- 
hood that the world would be poorer 
without. 

It lies a good deal in the hands of 
parents, whether their daughters’ modern 
school training unfits them to make good 
wives. 
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They should see that the home at- 
mosphere and influence does not lose its 
power, even though their girls are out in the 
little world of school. They should teach 
them to value home, and to recognize that 


THE ONE THING IN LIFE 


a man cannot compete with a woman in 
is in making home life. If she becomes 
so much of a man in her own career and 
her own feelings as to neglect her own 
kingdom for a second place in his, the 
kingdom will be lost. 

Far more lies in the hands of girls 
themselves. Advanced womanhood is apt 
to scorn the quiet merits of work not done 
in the sight of the world. 

It is of more importance in her eyes to 
write the best essay on a given subject, 
or to captain a golf team, than to manage 
a house and servants and bring up her 
children properly. 

Her hand-to-hand competition with 
other girls has, in some measure, destroyed 
her power of gracious sympathy, and she 
is so braced in courage and self-reliance 
that she does not always endeavour to be 
kind. It is her own fault if modern school 
life produces these blemishes of character 
and unfits her to make an ideal wife. If 
she values her own womanhood higher 
than her intellectual development, she 
will not fall into the errors that will land 
her in such disasters. 
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THOUGHTS FROM CICERO 


Economy is of itself a great revenue. 


There is not a moment without some duty. 

No man was ever truly great without some portion of Divine inspiration. 
You must love me, myself, and not my circumstances, if we are to be real friends. 
An industrious husbandman plants trees of which he himself will never see a berry. 
If no use is made of the labours of past ages, the world must always remain 


in the infancy of knowledge. 


In discussing a question more reliance ought to be placed on the influence of 


reason than on the weight of authority. 


Too Late 


Ir you’ve a tender message, 
Or a loving word to say, 

Don’t wait till you forget it, 
But whisper it to-day. 


We live but in the present, 
The future is not known ; 
To-morrow is a mystery, 
To-day is all our own. 
The tender words unspoken, 
The letters never sent; 
The long-forgotten message, 
The wealth of love unspent— 


For these some hearts are breaking, 
For these some loved ones wait ; 

So show them that you care for them 
Before it is too late, 


* 
A Wicked Sparrow and a Good Boy 


Field daisies dancing out over the lea, 

The merry young leaflets twittering with glee; 
On a bough a good boy swung to and fro, 

A wicked young sparrow watched him below; 
Then slily he aimed a stone at his head. 

And down fell the good boy, wounded and dead. 
The merry young leaflets shivered with fright, 
And even the sunbeams hid out of sight. 

A mother rushed through the trees overhead, 
“Oh, where is my boy, good sparrow?” she said. 
‘Safe in my pocket, and quite dead, you see.” 
Oh, what a wicked young sparrow was he ! 

He chirped, then craftily jerked up a stone. 


Down dropped the mother, and hushed was her 
moan. 


” Where are they both?” roared the father. Ah, me! 
Up went a stone—he had silenced the three. 
Wicked young sparrow went twittering away. 

A tit-for-tat game? Nay, child, I can’t say. 
bd 
A Beautiful Face 

“MorTuer,” said Emily Rand, slowly, as 
she placed an empty jelly-tumbler and 
unsoiled napkin on the dining-room table, 
“you haven’t an idea how much I enjoy 
going up to Aunt Mary’s.” 


“Did ‘she seem as bright and well as 
usual, dear?” asked Mrs. Rand, anxiously, 
as she hurriedly laid the cloth for the 
noonday meal. 


“T think so, mother, and she was de- 
lighted with the bread and jelly.” 


“T imagine Aunt Mary’s gratitude, which 
is always so genuine, is the secret of my 
little girl’s pleasant visits there, isn’t it, 
dear?” 

“No, mother,” replied Emily, thought- 
fully, as she took the knife-tray from her 
mother’s hands: “it isn’t that, for when I 
don’t have anything for her it’s always the 
same. It’s her beautiful face that attracts 
me; and when I come away I always feel 
—why, I can hardly express it; but, I 
guess, sort of purified. I wish I had such 
a sweet face, for then everybody'd love me 
as they do Aunt Mary.” 


“You can have such a face, dear, if you 
follow Aunt Mary’s recipe.” 


“Recipe, mamma? Why, that seems 
very strange. She doesn’t do anything to 
make her have such an attractive face— 
course she doesn’t.” 


“She certainly does, Emily; and it’s a 
recipe my own little girl may follow with 
like results. It’s to think beautiful thoughts, 
and beautiful thoughts make a beautiful 
face. The face, dear, is the mirror of the 
soul, and what the soul thinks the face 
expresses. Never allow yourself to think 
sour and disagreeable thoughts, but only 
those which are pure, unselfish and sweet, 
and in time my little girl’s face will be just 
as beautiful and attractive as dear Aunt 
Mary’s.’ 
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The Fairies’ Lesson 

Tim had been a yery disobedient boy, 
and his mother had told him that he should 
sit in his chair and not move till she called 
him. Tim was in a very bad temper, and 
being very drowsy, leaned back in his 
chair. All of a sudden he found himself 
Surrounded by tiny little fairies, saying, 
“This is he, at last we have caught him,” 
and Tim saw seated in the middle of them 
a tiny, stern-looking little judge, who said, 
“Now then, what do you mean by being a 
naughty boy, and, when in your tempers, 
pulling to pieces our fairies’ flowers ?” and, 
turning to the fairies, Tim recognized all 
the flowers he had destroyed. “What 
punishment shall we give him?” They 
answered, “Shut him up with the dragon 
fly.” But, then, a sensitive little fairy 
shouted, “Let us give him one more 
chance.” The judge thought for a minute, 
and then said, “What do you say, little 
subjects, to give him one more chance?” 


They answered, “Just one more.” Tim 


Cur Portrait Gallery 
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then woke up in a fright, with his mother 
calling him. He ran and said, “ Mother, 
I will never be a naughty boy, or pull the 
flowers to pieces again”; and he kept his 
promise. His mother often wonders who 
gave him such a good lesson. 
bd 
To Make Rag or Paper Balls for 
Children, Costing Nothing 


Get a few rags or bits of paper, crumple 
them up, then wind wool round and round 
until a nice round shape. Then begin and 
stitch (blanket or any other fancy stitch) 
round and round evenly until the ball is 
stitched all over. Any coloured wool does; 
the more colours the prettier. Put a rat- 
tle inside, which is easily made by sewing 
a bit of card together like-a tiny box, and 
putting inside two little glove buttons or a 
hook and eye. 

* 
Do Your Best 


A MINISTER tells how, when a boy, he 
was a great whistler, and sometimes whist- 
led in unusual and unseemly places. One 
day, not long since, he came out of an hotel 
whistling quite low. A little boy playing 
in the street heard him, and said: 

“Ts that the best you can whistle?” 

“No,” said the minister ; “can you beat 
it?” 

The boy said he could, and the minister 
said: “ Well, let’s hear you.” 

The little fellow began to whistle, and 
then insisted that the minister should try 
again. He did so, and the boy acknowl- 
edged that it was good whistling, and as 
he started away the little fellow looked up 
and said : 

“Well, if you can whistle better, what 
were you whistling that way for?” 

Sure enough, why should not anyone do 
his best if he does anything? The world 


y has plenty of peor work done by people 


who could do better if they would. What- 
ever people do, let them do it heartily. 
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Quaint Sayings 

A irtLe girl of six whose father is 
keenly interested in the genealogy of his 
family, and who has heard numerous 
discussions of the subject by her elders, 
was one day deploring the lamentable 
ignorance of her nurse—a recent importa- 
tion from Ireland. 

“Ellen is so ignorant,” said the child 
despairingly. ‘Why, mother, she has 
never even heard of the Mayflower.” 

“Well, and what did you tell her it 
was?” her mother asked, much amused. 

“Why, I told her, of course,” said the 
child, seriously, “that it was a great big 
ship filled with ancestors.” 


= 


‘THE minister was addressing the Sunday 
school. 

“Children, I want to talk to you for a 
few moments about one of the most 
wonderful, one of the most important 
organs in the whole world,” he said. 
“What is it that throbs away, beats away, 
neyer stopping, never ceasing, whether you 
wake or sleep, night or day, week in and 
week out, month in and month out, year 
in and year out, without any volition on 
your part hidden away in the depths, 
as it were, unseen by you, throbbing, 
throbbing, throbbing rhythmically all 
your life long?” 

During this pause for oratorial effect a 
small voice was heard:—“I know: it’s 
the gas metre.” 

+ 


SHE was a charming lady in the first 
flush of mature womanhood, and the glow 
of pride in her eyes as she surveyed the 
bonny, little three-year-old child who 
accompanied her, left no doubt as to their 
relationship. By and by, in the sociable 
way of well-bred children, he had made 
friends with a middle-aged bachelor, who 
was a fellow-passenger in the train. 
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“Have you dot a muvver?” asked the 
little fellow, after a while, in the in- 
consequent, not to say personal, manner 
of his kind. 

“No,” said the bachelor, 
regretfully. 

“Nobody at all to love you and kiss 
you?” 

“No one at all,” said his victim, growing 
unaccountably uncomfortable. 

The little fellow looked pityingly into 
his face, and then sidled up to his mother. 

“Mummy,” he pleaded, “tiss him, ‘tos 
he’s got no one to love him at all—oh, 
poor man!” 

The young mother flushed, the middle- 
aged bachelor frowned; but it certainly 
was unkind of the other passengers to 
titter as they did. ; 


somewhat 


* 

Tracuer: “ Boys, I would like to impress 
upon your young minds the necessity of 
forgiving and forgetting. Forgive the 
injury your companions may have done 
you, and forget the feelings of revenge that 
have filled your hearts.” 

Smatt Boy (whispering to teacher): 
“Teacher, won’t you please say that over 
again? Jimmie Pease says he’s going to 
wallop me within an inch of my life after 
school, and I want him to forget all about 
it, ‘cos he’s too big for me.” 

* 

Bosry’s mother was often distressed 
by her small son’s lapses from correct 
speech; all the more because his reports 
from school were always so good. 

“Bobby,” she said, plaintively, one day, 
‘“‘why do you keep telling Major to ‘set up,’ 
when you know ‘sit up’ is what you 
should say?” 

“Oh, well, mother,” Bobby answered, 
hastily, “of course, I have lots of grammar, 
but I don’t like to waste it on Major when 
he doesn’t know the difference, being a 


dog.” 
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N Wednesday, September 7th, the 
above function took place, the 


venue being the Volunteer Club 
Room in the Town Hall, which had been 
tastefully decorated by a squad of “Gun- 
ners” under the able direction of Sergeant 
Waite. Among the guests were Mr. D. 
Landale (Chairman of the Municipal 
Council), Lt.-Col. W. M. Watson (Com- 
mandant S.V.C.), Major Brodie A. Clarke, 
Major T, E. Trueman, Captain Nolasco, 
Capt. G. E. Stewart, Lieut. R. I. Fearon, 
and Messrs. H. A. J. Macray and W. D. 
Little. A fair sprinkling of the fair sex 
graced the occasion by their presence. 
After the “fall-in” had been sounded by 
the Battery Trumpeter, the Concert was 
opened with a pianoforte solo by Bomb. 
Drakeford. This was followed by an 
excellent song by Priy. Fenus. The next 
item was a clever exhibition of juggling by 
Mr. Cole, whose efforts were punctuated 
by frequent bursts of applause. Mr. A. P. 
Drakeford contributed a song in his best 
style, and the Battery Comedian, Corporal 
Landers, evoked loud applause by a 
characteristic vocal item. At this stage, 
Capt. A. J. Stewart called upon Mr. Lan- 
dale to present the prizes won at the Bat- 
tery Rifle Meeting. 

In a brief address, Mr. Landale, speak- 
ing on behalf of the Municipal Council, 
expressed the satisfaction felt by that body 
at the keen interest evinced by the officers 
and men in the general improvement of 
the Battery. The new arrangements for 
the horsing of the guns had worked so well 
that the Council had every confidence in 


entrusting the animals, which are the pro- 
perty of the Municipality, to the charge of 
the Battery. The Council fully realized 
that the efficiency of the Battery de- 
pended to a great extent on both 
drivers and men being well acquainted 
with the ponies, and heard with pleasure 


CAPT. A, J. STEWART 


of the enthusiastic way in which the new 
arrangement had been supported by the 
men. He was pleased to hear that the 
attendances at the Signalling, Range-tak- 
ing and Gunnery classes had been very 
satisfactory, and advised everyone to do 
their best to join the select number of 
marksmen, of whom the Battery. possessed 
twelve. Lieut. R. W. Davis had been 
shooting at Bisley, and although not among 
the prize winners, had acquitted himself 
very creditably. Mr. Landale referred to 
the fact that the Battery were going into 
camp at the end of the month, and hoped 
that there would be a full muster. He 
congratulated the Battery on the officers, 
and paid a well-deserved tribute to the 
time and energy devoted by Capt. Stewart 
to the welfare of the Battery. 
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The prizes having been handed to their 
respective recipients, Lt.-Gol. Watson said 
that at the request of Capt. Stewart he 
wished, on behalf of the Artillery, to 
return thanks to the Chairman of the 
Council for his kindness in attending and 
presenting the prizes. The success of the 
Corps, and of the Artillery in particular, 
was dependent, in a very great measure, 
on the interest taken in it by the Munici- 
pal Council. Mr. Landale, during the 
two years he had been Chairman of the 
Council, has shown great interest in the 
Corps, and the speaker thought that the 
Artillery had much to be thankful for in 
connection with the horsing of the Battery. 
He thought that the Battery deserved a great 
deal of credit for the manner in which all 
concerned had come forward and perform- 
ed a great deal of extra hard work involved 
in the supervision of these ponies. Many 
men had done much more work than had 
heretofore been the case during the summer 
months, and for this the community should 
be grateful to them. Col. Watson called 
“three cheers and a tiger” for Mr. Landale, 
and these were given in a hearty manner. 

After Mr, Landale had thanked the 
Battery, Gun. Mellows obliged with a 
pianoforte selection, and an adjournment 
was then made while refreshments were 
handed round. The second half of the 
concert was then given, vocal items being 
rendered by Bomb. Drakeford, Corpl. 
Landers, Capt. Stewart, Gun. Peake and 
several others, an enjoyable evening’s en- 
tertainment terminating at about midnight. 

The list of Prize winners is as follows: 


BATTERY COMPETITION 


st Prize. Copl. Graham 
and ,, Sergt. Klinck 
andes Gun. Lynch 


SERVICE COMPETITION 
1st Prize. Gun. McCubbin 
and ,, >» Mann 

FILE COMPETITION 


: Sergt. Klinck. 
aaa {Gan Watson. 
anid: { 


Gun. McCubbin 
» Peake 
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Q.-F, COMPETITION 


1st Prize. Gun. Lynch 
2nd ,, Corpl. Graham 
Bid’. 5; Gun. Collins 


LADIES’ PRIZE 


Gun. Collins for Mrs. Collins 
B.-Q.M.-Sergt. Shanstrom for 
Miss Abbass 


1st Prize. 
and ,, 


DEWAR CHALLENGE Cup (Inter-Gun) 


ist No. 4 Gun.... 61 points 

and 5,\ 4Gus.... Go, 
jNo. 2 Gun...) 

3rd | ” 3 Gun... f>7 a 


Winning Team :—Corpl. Rasmussen 
Bomb. Landers 
Gun. Lynch 
" Anderson 
oe Andersen 


GRAND AGGREGATE 


st Prize. Gun. Lynch 
and ,, “ Collins 
ard -.; Corpl. Graham 


GRIFFINS’ AGGREGATE 


Sergt. Wilson 
Gun. Roeper 


1st Prize. 
2nd ,, 
CONSOLATION AGGREGATE 


st Prize. 
and ,, 


Sergt.-Maj. Mellows 
Capt. Stewart 
“LITTLE” CHALLENGE CUP 


Awarded to the Gun gaining the most 
points for attendance, hooking-in, turn-out, 
and general efficiency at Mounted Parades 


1st No. 4 Gun....306 points 


and 4, 2 5, ++393 3 
i cart a Ae ET 
4th sy 3 » (242 5 


The following Monthly Cups and Spoons 
have been won outright:— 
“A” Crass—Sergt.-Major Mellows 
Gun. Lynch 
» Collins 


“B” Crass—Gun. McCubbin 
Bomb. Nettle 


“C” Criass—Guns. Gandossi, Nettle, 
Ladd, Mann, Watson, 
Peake, and Long. 


N the afternoon of November 29th, 
O 1898 eight representative American 
women, of whom only two are now 
residing in Shanghai, met at the residence 
of Mrs. John Goodnow, in the U.S. Con- 
sulate-General, to discuss the question of 
organizing a literary society for American 
women, Mrs. Goodnow being the prime 
mover in the question under consideration. 
At a subsequent meeting the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Rich (Presi- 


den), Mrs. Knights (Vice-President), 
Mrs. Ferguson (Secretary), Miss Bash 
(Treasurer), Mrs. Goodnow (Chairman, 


Executive Committee). 


MRS, JOHN GOODNOW, THE PRINCIPAL PROMOTER 
OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN’S CLUB 


In spite of the fact that the kalaidoscopic 
character of the population of Shanghai 
has necessitated constant changes in the 


personnel, the object of the society, as set 
forth in the first Constitution, is being just 
as constantly realized—“ of attaining a 
higher, broader, and wiser culture, intel- 
lectual, social, and moral, and for the 
purpose of more closely uniting the 
women of the American community of 
Shanghai.” 

The work of the society, from its begin- 
ning, has been almost entirely literary in 
character—literature, art and music in 
their various phases being studied at the 
bi-monthly meetings from October to 
May inclusive. Annually at the last 
meeting a committee has been appointed 
topreparea programme for the ensuing year ; 
novelists, poets, historians, biographers, 
statesmen, social problems, modern philan- 
thropy, the century’s progress in psychology, 
woman’s developed sphere, the world’s 
progress in educational advantages, kinder- 
garten work, child study, the good and 
evil results of the wars of the present 
century, discoveries, inventions and ex- 
plorations of the century, woman in her 
various occupations, modern literature, and 
studies in art and music having come 
within the field of study. 


It was not until November 6th, 1905 
that in order to keep step with the march 
of progress and to enlarge its field of use- 
fulness this society became the American 
Woman's Club, and following hard upon 
this change of name came the introduction 
into the Club of a philanthropic depart- 
ment, when straightway, from a small 
beginning, great things began to materialize. 
When commerce called for the sacrifice of 
that sublime embodiment of Nature’s 
might—Niagara Falls, though it was a far 
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cry across the waters of the deep the 
American Woman’s Club raised its voice 
in protest and became one of the factors 
in the movement for its preservation. 
Contributions from the treasury of the Club 
helped to swell the Famine Relief Fund; 
strangers—perhaps strangers unawares, 
who knows?—have been entertained, and 
in no case has the Macedonian call for help 
met with anything but a cordial response. 

While literary and philanthropic topics 
have been accentuated, the social life of 
the club has in no sense been neglected. 
Several open meetings have been held 
each year when friends of the members 
have been made welcome, such guests 
by no means having been restricted to 
Americans. A day at the close of each 
year has been fittingly recorded as the red 
letter day, for assembled at the garden 
party then given have been representatives 
of almost every nation in this cosmopolitan 
city, and as mind met mind and soul 
greeted soul the influences of the year 
just past flowed into wider channels and 
inspiration has been received for the work 
of the coming year. 


The Club, though isolated by thousands 
of miles and a vast waste of waters, is a 
member of the World’s Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and was represented by 
Mrs. Rich, its first President, at the 
biennial meeting held in St. Paul three years 
ago; while the delegate to the last bi-ennial 
meeting was Mrs. Ferguson, the second 
President enrolled upon its list of officers. 
A prophetic glance into the future as far 
as human eye can see reveals the American 
Woman’s Club, perhaps some day in the 
near future, as hostess. to the World’s 
Convention in this Metropolis in the Far 
East! During the past year (1907-1908) 
in addition to the regular work of the Club 
which consisted of a series of papers on 
Distinguished Literary Women, a study 
class was organized—the object being to 
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do real and definite study on the subject 
for the present year—China. 

And now at the close of our first decade 
a retrospective glance shows foundations 
well laid, plans of work well initiated, and 
a creditable record of success. With 
Progress for its watchword and a successful 
past for its emulation, we may begin our 
second decade with brightest anticipation. 
The plan of work for the present year, 
aside from the regular literary work, 
will include study circles dealing with 
sociological questions, current topics and a 
series of high-class entertainments such as 
lectures by distinguished yisitors, recitals 
and musicals. 

All honour is due to the founder of 
this Club, Mrs. Goodnow; to its first 
President, Mrs. Rich, who for — four 
years served faithfully, wisely, and well, 
and to each of the succeeding’ Presidents 
with her supporting body of officers. 

The officers elected for the present 
year are: Mrs. Chas. Denby (Honorary 
President), Mrs. W. H. Lunt (President), 
Mrs. Calder Marshall (Vice-President), 
Mrs. W. H. Lacy (Recording Secretary), 
Mrs. J. B. Fearn (Corresponding Secre- 
tary), Mrs. J. R. Hykes (Treasurer), and 
Miss Coath (Librarian). 

Chairmen of Departments: Mrs. Lock- 
wood (Literary), Miss Judy (Musical), 
Mrs. Barchett (Philanthropic), and Mrs. 
Denby (Social). 

Directors: Mrs. Gammon, Mrs. Hopkins, 
Mrs. Danforth, and Mrs. Mitchell. 

The following programme gives promise 
of sustaining the interest previously mani- 
fested in the work of the Club:— 

Programme:—The Constitution states 
that any American woman is eligible to 
membership in the American Woman’s 
Club of Shanghai. 


ANNE WALTER FEARN, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
American Woman’s Club, 


- Notable rele 4 fiat” ee 


No. 3—THE AERATED WATER FACTORY OF MESSRS. x 
A. S. WATSON & CO. LIMITED yi 


ea 
$2 


RHE discovery of artificially aerated 


UY waters, such as soda-water, seltzer- 
~ water and potash-water, has proved 
to be the beginning of an enormous 


industry and the trade in such com- 
modities now gives employment to many 
thousands of persons all over the world. 
It is interesting to note that total abstainers 


formed at one time the chief patrons of 


CUISCNCIICIICIICICD a 
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popularity of whisky is to a certain extent 
connected with the demand for an aerated 
beverage. 

There are scores and scores of persons 


who would never have cultivated the 
taste for whisky unless they had had 
the opportunity of mixing it with 


soda-water and converting it into an effer- 


vescing beverage, There is an undoubted 


FACTORY—FROM NORTH SZECHUEN ROAD 


aerated beverages. The pleasant sharp 
taste of soda-water and lemonade formed 
an agreeable contrast to the usual drinks 
of the teetotaler. The lemon-squash made 
with soda-water was a much more interest- 
ing beverage than still lemonade, and so 
mineral waters made a very acceptable 
addition to the beverages of a class of 
persons whose views we all respect, but 


may not necessarily share, The present 


charm about any liquid that effervesces, 
Champagne would be miserable stuff 
without it, and beer that is not brisk is not 
only unattractive but unwholesome. The 
probable reasons for this are that carbonic 
acid gas gives piquancy to a beverage, a 
briskness to it and an acid taste; moreover, 
effervescence implies freshness, and the 
eye is pleased with the continuous succes- 
sion of tiny bubbles sparkling upwards 
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through the liquid. Again, there are 
reasons for believing that the effervescent 
properties of a liquid promote digestion 
by the carbonic acid gas acting as a 
stimulant to the movements of food to the 
stomach and by assisting in its disintegra- 
tion when there. 
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the details connected with this well-known 
firm will no doubt prove of interest to our 
readers. 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED FIRM 


It is probably the oldest firm in China, 
as it was started by a naval surgeon in 


FACTORY VIEWED FROM THE 


Thus moderate indulgence in 
aerated waters is not only without pre- 


pure 


judice to health, but actually serves as an 
aid to digestion when such help is needed. 


DISTILLING TANKS 

In hot countries the sale of mineral 
waters is naturally very large, so it is not 
surprising that the enterprise displayed by 
Messrs. Watson & Co. in supplying us with 
a first rate quality of mineral water has met 
with the recognition it deserves, Some of 


EAST 


Hongkong in 1841, just a month after the 
British took possession of that island. 
In the head-office at Hongkong there is 
a perfectly legible letter-book recording 
business correspondence which took place 
as far back as 1845, more than sixty years 
ago. In 1891 the firm commemorated its 
Jubilee, at the same time as the Jubilee 


AN AUTOMATIC BOTTLER 
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of Hongkong, when the celebrations lasted 


a week. 

At the present time the business 
possesses in Hongkong, the Treaty Ports 
in China, and the Phillipines no fewer 
than twelve European establishments 
five large aerated water factories, and 
upwards of forty Chinese Branches, and 
gives employment to upwards of fifty 
Europeans and 500 Chinese. 


MORE BO" 


VG MACHINES 


The Shanghai factory of which we 
show several photographs was _ started 
in 1905 to cope with the rapid 


development of the trade here which had 
hitherto been supplied from the Company’s 
headquarters at Hongkong. The extensive 


Taking the above particulars into con- 
sideration, more than ordinary interest is 
attached to a visit to Messrs. Watson & 
Co.’s Aerated Water Factory in North 
Szechuen Road Extension, which the 
Company claims to be the best equipped 
and most up-to-date factory in Shanghai. 


BOTTLE WASHING TANKS 
buildings were specially designed for the pur- 
pose and every detail that modern sanitary 
science could suggest has been carefully 
attended to. Our pictures illustrate how 


A STORE ROOM complete 
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THE PLANT 
[say Sat 


apparatus, but the opinion of the oldest and 
most experienced manufacturers in China 


includes a powerful distilling 


is that the use of distilled water is valueless 


unless the plant, the bottles, and everything 


everything connected with the factory. 
Nothing is left to chance, Indeed the 
modern machinery which does most of the 
work gives the Chinese employees no 
opportunity of slurring their duties, and 
every section is under foreign supervision. 
We were under the impression that dry 
ginger ale was a new drink in Shanghai, 
but on making inquiries we were shown a 
sample of dry ginger ale which had been 
bottled over two years, and which on 
being opened was so clear, of such 
excellent flavour and so highly effervescent, 
as to emulate the properties of fine 


champagne, 


GAS ENGINE 


that comes in contact with the water is 
sterilised. 
and scientific sterilisation is carefully 


In Watson’s factory prac 


carried out to the smallest detail by a 
highly expert staff. Visitors will be at once 


struck by the absolute cleanliness of 


WASHING TANKS 


SYRUP BOXES 


It is quite apparent that the best of 
materials only are used throughout the 
entire Factory. The waters produced 
certainly bear the highest reputation and 
we were not at all surprised to hear that 
they are acknowledged by the leading 
English makers to be equal to those 
of their own manufacture. Particularly 
interesting is a unique apparatus for 
well-known ginger beer 
bottled in stone bottles, one of Watson’s 


brewing the 


specialities, 
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Mr, Mancell, the Company’s Agent, who with Mr. Davidson, the Factory Manager 
showed us over the works, told us they were always pleased to see visitors, and 
certainly the arrangements and working will be found to be very interesting and well 
worth a visit. 

One comes away with the impression of having seen the working of a first- 
class enterprise. 


A CORNER OF THE FACTORY YARD 


be eens 


A GREAT WEDDING 


Apropos of the wedding of Mr. Winston Churchill and Miss Hozier, I cannot 
refrain from giving the following dialogue which was overheard between two Kilmarnock 
women one day this week :— 

No. 1—It has been a great waddin’ in London wi’ Churchill. I wis readin’ in 
the papers that he took youth, beauty, and poverty when he could hae got rank and 
wealth, 

No. 2—I ha’e heard a lot aboot that Churchill. He maun be a great man. An’ 
has he marrit a lassie in poverty? Wha is she? 

No. r—She’s a Hozier, but that’s a’ I ken aboot her. 

No. 2—Dear me! A hozier. But she wadna be knittin’ like a common worker 
in a factory. She wad surely ha’e a business o’ her ain. 

‘Truth is stranger than fiction, and I give this as pure and unadulterated truth. I think 
it was an Ayr Bailie who, in sentencing a man for some offence, said there was no 
doubt whatever that he was guilty “because I saw you myself.” In this case I heard 


it myself. 


> 


A Lesson on the Telephone Exchange 


ic 


5 
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Fo you know anything about the 
4 working of the Telephone Ex- 
Se 

change? 

I suppose some of you do, but unless 
you have had it thoroughly explained to 
you by an expert you probably do not 
understand the thing perfectly. I do, for 
I have had it all made clear to me by 
one of the young ladies who answer to 
the call of “499.” “499,” as I shall 
call her, was a guest at my mother’s, 
house a few nights ago, and, being a 
friend of my sister's, I was specially 
requested to try and be decent to her. 
What precisely my sister meant by this I 
was not quite clear, and as the presentation 
took place immediately afterwards I did 
not have an opportunity of enquiring. 
The conclusion I came to was that perhaps 
she was a young lady who was so taken up 
with her interesting occupation that she 
would want to talk about it, and that I was 
expected to put up with and appear 
interested in her electrical chatter. ‘This 
surmise seemed the more accurate, when 
she told me as soon as we had passed the 
fish-balls, and the boy was proceeding to 
hand round the croquettes, that the waits 
between courses at table always reminded 
her of her duty at the telephone office. I 
said “I suppose so,” although why I should 
say anything so utterly vague I do not 
know, unless it was to pave the way for 
my next brilliant utterance, which was 

“Why so?” 

She said ‘Because I always wonder 


” 


what will come next” 

I pondered over this for some time 
before I ventured to speak again, and she 
also remained silent, apparently desiring 


to give me plenty of time to grasp the full 
significance of her statement. It rather 
bothered me, and I tried to forget it, and 
to think of something else, for I am, or 
rather was then, intensely ignorant of 
everything connected with telephones. I 
hardly think I improved matters by starting 
the conversation again with 

“ Are you fond of conundrums ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “do let me hear 
one. Do you know any good ones?” 

Well, I do, but not the sort my mother 
would like me to submit to her young lady 
guests during dinner. So I said that I 
could not remember a good one at the 
moment, but would try and have one 
ready for her in the other room. 

We had reached the prunes and rice by 
this time, so it was not long before we 
met again in the drawing-room. Her first 
remark rather startled me, for she said 
“Come and sit over here, and tell me a 
conundrum.” I had forgotten all about 
that sort of thing, so I said, in a frantic 
endeavour to keep my promise to try and 
be decent to her, 

“Oh, never mind about conundrums, 
tell me how the Telephone Exchange is 
worked. I don’t know anything about it.” 

“Not anything, really,” she said, in- 
credulously. 

“Not a thing,” 1 answered truthfully. 

“Well, Pll explain the whole thing to 
you,” she kindly remarked, and as I 
thanked her in advance, I feel I shall 
perhaps best show my gratitude by passing 
on what she told me, so that she will not 
have to do it all over again, if she meets 
any of you who might have to confess the 
same ignorance that I did. 
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“Give me a piece of paper,” she said, 
but as I rose to pick up the Zcho, she 
stopped me with “Oh, never mind, this 
will do,” and she took my grandmother’s 
photograph off the mantelpiece, and turned 
it face-downwards on her knee. 

“Give me a pencil, please,” she said 
next, “I have put mine where I can’t get 
at it here.” I supplied the want, and she 
drew a more or less straight line along the 
card near the lower edge. 

“This is a row of cords,” she began, 
and I assented with, 

“A row of cord.” 

“No, cords,” she said, “look,” and 
she proceeded to make a lot of dots along 
the line. 

“Oh, these are cords; a row of cords?” 
I put in, appearing interested. 

“Yes,” she agreed, and added “the 
ends hang down below the table.” 

“What table?” I enquired. 

“The operators’ table of course,” she 
explained. “They must be on a table, 
mustn’t they?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“Well, they have two ends, 
they?” 

“T suppose so,” I said once more. 
never saw a cord with only one end.” 

“Are you funny, Mr. Johnson, or only 
pretending ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, never mind ; anyhow there’s the 
row of cords, and back here are a lot of 
numbers corresponding.” 

She paused here until I sharpened the 
pencil, off which she had bitten the end, and 
then proceeded with great deliberation to 
write down the figures 1 to 99 in five rows. 

“There are a hundred numbers, aren’t 
there,” she demanded, as if I must be an 
awful simpleton to require to be asked 
anything so easy. I suppose I was foolish 
to disagree with her, but I am an awfully 
truthful ass, so I said 


haven’t 


“y 
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“No, there are only ninety-nine.” 
ELOW, Fee 
“Count them.” 
“There must be a hundred. I know 


all about it. We have thirty-seven tables 
in the Exchange, and every one of them 
has a hundred numbers. At least, all 
except one ; it has sometimes only fifty or 
sixty.” 

I wondered why, and was on the point 
of enquiring, but luckily I thought of 
something else, and contented myself with 
“T see.” 

“Well, there are a hundred numbers. 
Oh, no. I am wrong. You are right, 
Mr. Johnson. I have made a mistake ; I 
should have begun with number nought. 
That would give a hundred, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it would give one more 
than ninety-nine.” 

“Now,” she went on, believing that she 
had taught me something, “there is a 
subscriber attached to the end of every one 
of these cords isn’t there?” 

I wavered between my usual “I suppose 
so” and “ Why,” and was on the point of 
ejaculating the latter, when an idea crossed 
my mind and I brought her up with 
“Which end?” 

“The other end of course.” 

“But you said these cords had one end 
above the table, and the other end below.” 

“Of course, how else could you have a 
connection ?” 

“Well, which end is the subscriber 
attached to? Is he above or below the 
table?” 

“You're a donkey. 
phone in your office?” 

“Oh yes, two.” 

‘Well, isn’t there a green cord comes 
out of the wall?” 

“Yes,” I assented, although I was not 
sure. I really think our cord is black, 
but I was disinclined to complicate matters 
further and I felt that I had not yet 


Have you a tele- 
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learned a terrible lot about the Telephone 
Exchange. 

“Well, you see, that’s two cords twisted 
together, a positive and a negative.” 

“Really; so the subscriber is at both 
ends?” 

“Oh, you are dense. 
be at two ends?” 

“JT mean the ends of the two green 


How could he 


cords twisted together.” 

“Why, of course. Now you seem to 
understand me. Anyhow, when you ring 
up there is a little clip falls down. Oh, I 
forgot” she broke in, ‘there are a number 
of holes back here corresponding to the 
numbers of the cords,” and she proceeded 
to elaborate the diagram on the back of 
grandma’s picture. 

‘This became such an involved mass of 
lines, and cords, and poles, and switches, and 
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punctures, and other things too numerous 
to mention (I forget what they were 
anyway), that I began to feel rather warm, 
and was allowed to excuse myself to go in 
search of a whisky-and-soda_ On returning 
I was gratified to find everybody making 
preparations for departure, and was rather 
pleased to find that “499” had no desire, 
or at any rate showed no inclination to 
continue my course of instruction. On 
seeing her into a ricksha at the gate she 
bade me good-night, and said, 

“Now don’t forget what I told you, and 
if there is anything you don’t understand 
about the Exchange, and want to know, 
ring up 499.” 

I thanked her warmly, but I know all 
I want to know about the Telephone 
Exchange, and have not as yet thought of 
attempting to “ring up 499.” 


~ CHINA MERCHANTS’ S.N. CO.’S S.S. ‘f HSINGMING ” 


Rare Chinese Curios 


By A. W. BAHR 


DERE ICRC DBE 


M Y aim in writing this little article is 
BS 


simply to try and place at the 

disposal of amateurs a few hints 
on collecting, such as I myself have felt 
the want of on first becoming interested in 
old Chinese porcelain, and I will also 
give an account of some of my early 
experiences. 


PERIOD K‘ANG-HI. CLASS FAMILLE VERTE, 


Red floral diaper pattern ground. 
the birds, ete., are unusually bos:ed up so as to 


Two large panels bri 
give an intense eflect which is consequently very rare. 


Amongst specimens that I was particularly 
struck with was a sang-de-bceuf vase of the 
Weng-li period, Ming dynasty, 1573-1620, 
this vase having such a rich red and 
brilliant glaze with its clotted or speckled 
blood under the glaze. Another was the 
famous and much admired blue-and-white 
of the Kang-hi period, T'a-ching dynasty, 


—_ 


SHAPE CYLINDRICAL. HEIGHT 184-INCHES 


antly enamelled with birds and flowers, 


Four round side panels brilliantly enamelled with landscapes and insects on flowering plants, with a 


further four panels of butterflies and flowers round the shoulders. 
Marks, double blue ring at the bottom. 


bamboo and rocks. 


It was while visiting some Chinese friends 
of mine that I was first interested in the 
subject and was struck with the beauty of 
some of the specimens that I saw in 
their collections and by the deep interest 
attaching to the histories of some of the 
specimens, which my friends related to me. 


Round the neck are decorations of 
1661-1722, with its many shades of 
brilliant marble blue and a certain rich 
hue almost shading to a suggestion of 
green. This was some three years ago, 
and I decided then to commence collecting 
and to gradually form a collection of 
my own, 
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The first step taken by the amateur in 
Shanghai is usually to visit all the shops in 
the native City, as well as in the Settlement, 
and I am afraid to say that the fond 
expectations of bargains and the anticipated 
pleasure of opportunities of inspecting 
some fine pieces at these shops are 
generally disappointing. One will find, 
more so, as an amateur, that the dealers 
are unreliable and exorbitant in their 
prices, even for indifferent articles, and 
that they are unwilling to display to 
amateurs any important pieces which they 
may have for sale. These important pieces 
are generally stowed away in their back 
rooms or in some private cabinet not open 
to the public view, and not until the 
dealers are certain that you have the 
requisite knowledge to enable you to 
appreciate an important piece, and that 
you are willing to buy high-priced objects, 
will they commence to take you into their 
confidence. It might almost be said that 
they treat people with contempt if they are 
not acquainted with them or think their 
knowledge is at all limited on the subject. 
They will show one imitations of indifferent 
pieces, or damaged and repaired ones, but 
apparently perfect and sound, and will ask 
ridiculously high prices, and if one is 
foolish enough to make a counter-offer it 
is generally accepted, as the price asked 
in the first instance may be ten times the 
proper value of the article. Of course it 
is impossible to give any decided opinion 
as to how a beginner should set about 
procuring knowledge and experience, as 
that depends upon the individual himself, 
the one who is very keen and patient with 
his study of any pieces he may handle, 
and who has a good eye and taste for 
colours, being in a better position to master 
the subject than another who may be 
indifferent in the matter or who may lack the 
above qualifications. I would advise an 
amateur to visit as many private collections 
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as possible, and also, when purchasing any 
pieces, to do so from reliable dealers, with 
a guarantee of age from them. 

The judging of porcelain by marks, 
shapes, or designs, is misleading, as good 
imitations naturally would have all these 
carefully copied. There is no doubt that 
a genuine specimen marked at the base 
may be more valuable, but the fact that 
the piece is marked does not necessarily 
prove its authenticity, as there are as 
many genuine pieces unmarked as 
marked, and in my own experience I have 
found that especially in the Kang-hi and 
Yung-ching pieces ornamented with the 
representations of figures, one of the most 
easily detected faults in imitations of this 
class is in the physiognomy of the figures, 
as it is impossible for the modern imitators 
to depict the style and the strong strokes 
of the Kang-hi pieces and the fine style of 
the Yung-ching pieces. Of course, apart 
from these the connoisseur can generally 
discriminate between the imitation and the 
genuine by the paste, colours, glaze, etc. 

I did not confine myself to any particular 
class of old Chinese porcelain, but was 
keen upon having a_ representative 
collection so long as they were unique 
and beautiful, and, needless to say, a 
certain amount of paying for one’s ex- 
perience is unavoidable. 

Amongst the causes which go to make 
the collecting of old Chinese porcelain 
so deeply interesting are its history, the 
intrinsic beauty of the specimens, and the 
interesting styles of ornamentation; but 
I found that what appealed to me 
most was the wonderful and interesting line 
of division of distinctiveness of colours, 
glazes, etc., during the different periods of 
each dynasty from the Sung to the Ming, 
also the separate reigns of the Emperors 
of the Ching dynasty, from Kang-hi to 
Tao-Kwang. For instance, in the hands 
of connoisseurs a piece of Kang-hi porcelain 
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leaves no room for doubt as to its 
being of that period, excepting such pieces 
as are known of the transient period, when 
again the division is quite distinct, as they 
consist of the blended distinctiveness of 
both periods, that is a transient period 
piece of the Kang-hi and Yung-ching would 
have the influence of the famille verte of 
the Kang-hi period combined with the 
famille rose of the Yung-ching period. 

‘The high esteem which old Chinese 
Porcelain commands all over the world is 
because the old ceramic art of China 
places the greatest triumphs of the Euro- 
pean ceramic art into a comparison of 
child’s play when compared with the 


& 
“EXCELSIOR!” IN 


THAT nightee time begin chop-chop, 
One young man walkee—no can stop, 
Maskee snow, maskee ice, 
He cally flag with chop so nice 
Topside hi-yah ! 
He’too muchee solly, one piece eye, 
Look-see sharp—so !—all same my. 
He talkee largey, talkey stlong, 
To muchee culio, all same gong, 
Topside hi-yah ! 
Inside that house he look-see light 
And evely loom got fire so blight, 
He look-see plenty ice more high, 
Inside he mouth he plenty cly. 
Topside hi-yah ! 
Olo man talkee, ‘‘ No can walk, 
“* By'mby lain come—welly dark, 
‘* Hab got water welly wide.” 
“*Maskee ! my wantchee go topside.”’ 
Topside hi-yah ! 
**A’Man-man,” one girlie talkee he, 
“*Wat for you go topside look-see ?” 
And one time more he plenty cly, 
And all time walkee plenty high, 
Topside hi-yah ! 
“Take care that spil’um tlee, young man, 
“Take care that ice”—(he want man man)— 
That coolie chin-chin he ‘* Good night.” 
He talkee, ‘* My can go all light.” 
Topside hi-yah ! 


Chinese. The Japanese people, amongst 
others are at present diligently collecting 
and paying high prices for old Chinese 
Porcelain and works of art, while on the 
other hand one never hears of Chinese 
buying any old Japanese curios—this only 
shows the universal high esteem in which all 
old Chinese Arts are held. In my opinion, 
it is a pity that the early residents of Shang- 
hai, say thirty or forty or fifty years back, 
did not take up the collection and study 
of old Chinese porcelain, for if they had 
done so they would not only have had the 
pleasure of collecting, but the prices which 
they at present command in Europe would 
have well repaid them for their trouble. 


& & A 
PIDGIN=ENGLISH. 


Joss pidgin man he soon begin, 
Morning time that joss chin-chin ; 
He no man see, he plenty fear, 
’Cos some man talkee he can hear. 
Topside hi-yah! 
That young man die, one large dog see, 
Too muchee bobbely findee he, 
He hand b'long colo—all same ice 
Hab got he flag, with chop so nice 
Topside hi-yah! 
MORAL. 
You too muchee laugh! What for sing ? 
I tink so you no savvy what ting! 
*Spose you no b’long clever inside, 
More better you go walkee topside. 
Topside hi-yah ! 


GLOSSARY. 
Chop-chop= Quickly, 
Maskee= No matter. 
Chop= Mark. 
Topside = Higher, top. 
Hi-yah=An exclamation. 
Man-man= Stop. 
Spil’um= Spoiled, damaged. 
Chin-chin= A greeting, salutation, 
Joss = Religion, religious. 
Bobbely = Disturbance, noise. 
Savvy = Understand. 
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ie MONG tthe public at large, few 
realize the immense advantages 
which they reap from those who 
guide public opinion aright. 

In this brief article I want to illustrate 
the value of literature by the great services 
rendered to the public by the late Dr. 
Young J. Allen of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Mission (South), Shanghai. 


é 


DR. 


YOUNG J. ALLEN 


He came to Shanghai in 1860. 

At that time and long after, the only 
official paper in the Empire was the “Peking 
Gazette,” established some thousand years 
ago and therefore centuries earlier than 


Dr. Younc J. ALLEN 


Foreign Pioneers in China 


LirerATuRE A Great Pustic Force 


oe 


any in the West. It was devoted to publish 
only conservative ideas on the lines of 
Chinese ancient civilization, 

Sporadic efforts were made by the early 
missionaries in Shanghai to establish 
modern newspapers, to give news of the 
world outside China, and modern progress 
generally. But it was Dr. Allen who took 
up the burden of establishing a permanent 
newspaper in Chinese, with the view of 
keeping China informed of all the main 
influences at work in the progressive West. 
This was not done in an offensive manner 
by pointing out the superiority of the 
foreigners, but by simply stating important 
facts in the progress of the human race 
and leaving the Chinese to draw their own 
conclusions. 

For fifteen years he conducted a weekly 
newspaper called the ‘Wan Kwoh Kung 
or the News of All Nations. Owing 
to the ignorance of the Chinese of the 
value of such a newspaper, it was publish- 


Pao” 


ed at considerable loss, which Dr. Allen 
himself bore for the public good. 

Then it came to his mind that in order 
to further influence public thought in 
China it was necessary to give education 
to the Chinese in English. For this end 
his Mission at his request established the 
Anglo-Chinese College in Shanghai and 
Dr. Allen was appointed to organize it, 
Out of 
it came the first telegraph operators in 
the different provinces and a number of 
clerks in business houses and _ latterly 
men who have become teachers of Anglo- 
Chinese schools among the Chinese 


and be the first President of it. 
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themselves. Other missions followed in 
opening similar colleges at most of the 
open ports, notably in Peking, Nanking 
and Foochow, where the foundations of 
modern universities were laid. When he 
was appointed Superintendent of the 
S.M.E. Mission he dropped the paper 
for a few years as he had no time to 
devote to it ; however, his old love for the 
newspaper was rekindled in 1887 when 
(in connection with the “Society for the 
Diffusion of Christian and General Know- 
ledge” now called the “ Christian Literature 
Society,” with the same aim) Dr. Allen 
was induced to edit a monthly magazine 
called by the same name as his former 
weekly—the “Wan Kwoh Kung Pao.” 
This he edited till his death in 1907. 
Thus for thirty-five years he devoted 
himself to guide the public opinion of the 
Chinese through the Press. In the best days 
of this magazine there were 4,000 copies 
published and subscribed for by the public 
and especially by the Yaméns throughout 
the Empire. It was also in demand by 
Chinese colonists in the Straits Settlements 
in America and Australia as containing 
a summary of the progress of China. 
During the Chino-Japanese war the 
account given in the pages of the “Kung 
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Pao” were considered so valuable that they 
were collected afterwards and published 
separately and had a wide circulation as 
the history of that war, and the best 
lessons to be derived therefrom. 

Besides this Dr. Allen published a 
large number of books in Chinese, large 
and small, all with the same object of 
showing the Chinese how they could 
build on lasting foundations, and speedily 
reform to the incalculable good of their 
country. 

Few foreign merchants at the Ports, in 
noting the progress of China in steamers, 
railways, telegraphs, education and trade, 
are aware of the thirty-five years of patient 
toil which prepared the way for all this 
modern progress in China, and without 
which it would have been impossible. If 
they travelled anywhere in China, no 
matter how remote from the coast, few 
names are so well known as that of Dr. 
Allen. And as all progress can only take 
place after the possession of new ideas, it 
is difficult to estimate the value to the 
public at large of such a man as Dr. 
Young J. Allen and his colleagues who 
still carry on this work. 


Timorny Ricwakp. 
September 1908. 
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TIPPING THE MINISTER 


A MINISTER Was once sent for to marry a young couple at a church about ten miles 
distant. When he arrived he found that, although it was to be a country wedding, still 
it was to be a very large affair. The church was crowded, and as soon as he had taken 
his place at the altar the couple walked up. 

Just as the solemn ceremony had been concluded, and while the eyes of the whole 
congregation were on them, the bridegroom took a large yellow envelope from his 
pocket, and with a low bow presented it to the minister, at the same time saying in 
tones that could be heard all over the church :-— - 

“That’s for you.” 

The minister, not wishing to have it appear that he cared anything about the fee, 
put the envelope in his pocket, after thanking the bridegroom for it. As he had to get 
home before dark he made his way out of the church, and, getting into his trap, drove 
oft. ‘Then he took the envelope out of his pocket and tore it open. 

His astonishment was great when he found that it contained only a small piece of 
brown paper, on which were scrawled these words: “Maria Ann and I are much 
obliged to you,” 
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One Serum for all Diseases 


AccorpING to the usual practice of 
serum therapeutics there is a special serum 
for each disease. This is prepared from 
the blood of an animal which has been 
inoculated with the virus of the disease, 
and become resistant to it. Professor 
Deutschmann, of Hamburg, however, claims 
to have discovered a serum which will do 
for all diseases, To prepare this, animals 
are given gradually increasing doses of 
yeast in their food. The serum of their 
blood is then found to possess valuable 
properties. It aids and strengthens the 
cells in their conflict with disease germs. 
According to Dr. Friedlieb, who gives an 
accountof Professor Deutschmann’s method 
in Umschau, the serum has been successfully 
used in twenty-four cases of pneumonia. 
It has also cured five cases of contagious 
sore throat. In some cases it is found 
that yeast can be administered directly to 
the patient as a part of his diet with the 
same beneficial results. The cells of the 
blood seem thereby trained to a greater 
resisting power. Cases of carbuncle and 
contagious local catarrhs have been suc- 
cessfully treated in this way, When there 
are febrile symptoms, however, it is found 
better to use the serum, 


es 
For Ladies 


A BEAUTY SECRET 


FRESHNESS of the beauty, though not of 
feature, may be secured by any healthy 
woman, and it is certainly worth striving 


after, ‘To secure a nice, clear complexion, 
bathe night and morning, using warm water 
and a good soap, which must be thoroughly 
rinsed off before drying. Eatin moderation, 
avoiding all indigestible foods, strong tea, 
coffee, and alcohol. Keep as cheery and 
amiable as possible, for nothing causes 
uglier lines in the face’ than depression 
and ill-temper. When washing the hands, 
rub them over with a bit of lemon, for the 
juice has a cleaning and softening effect 
on the skin. Lemon-juice, diluted with 
an equal quantity of water, is sometimes 
used to remove freckles, but for many 
people this remedy would be too drastic, 
and would cause a rash all the 
face. 


over 
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Water as a Nerve Food 


Ir nervous women would only drink 
more water they would not be so nervous, 
is the remark of a trained nurse quoted in 
a medical contemporary. Nearly every 
physician will recommend a woman who 
is suffering from nervous prostration or 
nervous exhaustion to drink lots of water 
between meals, but many woman who does 
not come under a doctor’s care would feel 
better and look better if they would drink, 
say, a quart of water in the course of a 
day. Wateris nerve food. It hasa distinctly 
soothing effect when sipped gradually, as 
one can test for oneself. Moreover, the 
hygienic effects of pure water are not 
confined to the female sex, for, as a matter 
of fact, men would be all the better if they 
imbibed more of it. 
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For Housekeepers 


BUTTER AND Eccs witH VEGETABLES.— 
Vegetables left from the previous day’s 
dinner may be utilized for breakfast and 
served with buttered eggs. Mince the 
vegetables, or break them up neatly, season 
with salt and pepper. Heat them by 
tossing them over the fire with a little 
butter. Spread the vegetables on buttered 
toast and pile buttered eggs upon them. 
To prepare buttered eggs, take two eggs, 
one ounce of butter, half a gill of cream, 
and some chopped parsley. Melt a slice 
of butter in a saucepan; break two eggs, 
beat them slightly with half a gill of cream, 
and add to the butter. Keep stirring over 
a gentle fire for about two minutes until 
the eggs begin to thicken; then draw the 
pan back, and continue stirring off the fire 
until the mixture is slightly set. Add 
chopped parsley, a seasoning of pepper 
and salt; then pour over the vegetables. 
If left too long on the fire the eggs will 
become hard and leathery. 

Lemon CornrLour Moutp.—Put two 
table-spoonfuls of cornflour into a basin, 
and make it into a smooth paste with the 
juice of four lemons. Into a quart of 
water put the rinds of the lemons and four 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. When boiling, 
strain this into the cornflour, stirring all 
the time. Return to the saucepan and 
stir till it boils, when the mixture should 
be thick and clear. Pour into a wet 
mould, and when cold serve with a thin 
custard, 

How to Peet Tomators.—Nearly all 
cookery books say: “Pour boiling water 
over ripe tomatoes, then skin them,” and 
at least ninety in every hundred persons 
attempt to skin them in this manner, and, 
consequently, do it very imperfectly. This 
is the proper way to peel tomatoes: 
Cover them with boiling water half a 
minute, then lay them in cold water until 
perfectly cold, and the skin can be peeled 
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off without difficulty, leaving the tomatoes 
unbroken and as firm as they were before 
being scalded. 
= 
For Vegetarians 
NUTS 


VEGETARIANS have endeavoured to dis- 
pose of the belief that nuts are indigestible. 
They argue that nuts eaten alone—and 
not after a heavy meal of miscellaneous 
viands—will be found highly nutritious, 
and not difficult of digestion, providing, of 
course, they are well masticated. Brazil 
nuts, for instance, contain a large proportion 
of oil, which makes them highly valuable 
as a nourishing article of food. Almonds 
also are fattening, nutritious, and sustaining. 
Hazel-nuts, cob-nuts, and filberts, are of a 
drier order, and, containing less oil, are 
not so nourishing, though perhaps better 
suited than almonds, brazil nuts, and also 
walnuts—which latter are very rich in oil— 
to persons disposed to biliousness. 

Chestnuts are very fattening and nourish- 
ing. Flour is made from them, and in 
some parts of Italy chestnuts are to the 
peasants what potatoes are to the Irish, for 
they form their staple article of food. 
The chestnut flour is made into bread, 
cakes, and various dishes, for which, in 
certain districts, ordinary wheat flour is 
unobtainable. 

Cocoanuts, as every one knows, furnish 
a large proportion of the food of the 
natives in the countries where they grow. 

= 
For Men 

Ir isn’t work that kills men; it is worry, 
Work is healthy. You can hardly put 
more on a man than he can bear; but 
worry is rust upon the blade. It is not 
motion that destroys machinery; it is 
friction. And all this applies equally 
to woman and man. Shut the door 
of worry; stand porter at the gate of 
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your thoughts; open wide the shutters; let 
in sunshine, for it is all about you. Inhale 
the blessed ozone of life; breathe it all in, 
and look up and be thankful that you live 
—live in such a beautiful, glorious world. 
The birds and flowers are all singing and 
rejoicing; why not you? Use all your will 
power to cast off your care. Make yourself 
think of something cheerful. Perhaps, 
after all, you haven't much to worry about. 
Someone else has burdens heavier than 
yours. Send him a helping hand, and 
your own will be lighter. The past wrongs 
are over. Build yourself up physically. 
Use all your will power to overcome your 
despondent thoughts. Difficulties, like 
flakes of falling snow, will melt away under 
the sunshine of your cheerful nature, while 
they pile up in great ice mountains before 
the freezing countenance of a gloomy face. 
> 
For Parents 
THE POWER OF SUGGESTION 

Ir has been said that “to trust a child 
implicitly is the only way to make him 
trustworthy.” If parengs would begin on 
this principle when a child is one year old 
—yes, even younger than that, and carry 
it out in every detail, they would save 
themselves much trouble, and_ possibly 
heartaches, in after years. 
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I am a firm believer, says a writer on 
the subject, in “suggestion,” and that it is 
a wonderful help in the training of children, 
For example: Ifa child is doing wrong, a 
mother can say gently and firmly, “don’t 
do that again,” with a firm conviction that 
she will be obeyed, and she will. This I 
know by personal experience to be true. 
A lady once said to a mother of four 
healthy, wide-awake boys: ‘‘Mrs. H——, 
do you thrash your boys when they disobey 
you? I’ve noticed when you call pleasantly 
from the door, ‘Come in now, boys,’ they 
fairly run for the house.” 

The mother of the boys smiled as she 
said: ‘Did you also notice that after calling 
them I immediately closed the door? 
That is the secret of the whole thing. As 
arule mothers zwaéch their children to see 
if their orders are carried out, instead of 
trusting them and vowing they will do as 
they are told.” 

Never reprove a child in company. If 
persisted in, they will lose their self-respect 
and become sulky. I have heard mothers 
make remarks of this kind to their children: 
“You are the worst boy I ever saw.” 
“Are you telling mealie?” ‘Are you sure 
you are telling me the truth?” Dear 
mothers, never once give your child the 
impression that you doubt its word, 
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Leaves from an OL Diary 


ra 
By GEORGE WASHINGTON BAFFEY fi 


Who served under General Gordon Ie 


Advance on Soochow, Sept. 1863. 


We started early in the morning and 
before night we arrived in sight of the city 
wall, but at a distance of about five miles. 
General Ching was in advance, and within 
a mile of the wall the rebels had very 
strong earth-works built. Several of us 
went to the front to have a look at the 
place and see Bailey. We returned at nine 
o'clock that night and received orders to 
move further towards the front. This we 
did and General Ching built us a stockade 
in rear of his own. 

‘The next day we amused ourselves by 
carrying bricks to pave our tent floors. On 
the third day I was told off for the Hysov, 


C. H. Kragh 
NORTH GATE, SOOCHOW 
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as gunner. I went on board, and about 10 
a.m. we started for Pat-a-gow, or the fifty- 
two arch bridge to take a look at Mr. Mow. 
We got there about one o’clock accom- 
panied by General Ching with about one 
hundred gun-boats. The rebels fired about 
two rounds and skedaddled, the 
steamer following as close as possible: 
using canister ad /ibitum. We followed as 
far as we thought safe, and then stopped 
to watch the mandarins and their retinue 
waving flags, but striking no blows. ‘The 
rebels seeing us stop, and as they were 
just reinforced from the city, turned back, 
driving Ching and his men in all directions. 
The gun-boats had followed us up and 
were now crowded and jammed together 
in the creek. We could not get through, 
and in turning round to bring our bow-gun 
to bear on them, came very near to being 
captured, however, two men were shot, 
and three were wounded. Had they been 
European troops we would have been 
captured. But instead of jumping on 
board, they stood and Icoked at me load- 
ing a 12-1b. gun within 15-ft. of them. 
I put three rounds of case in her, and it 
swept the bank like a broom. 


then 


NARROW ESCAPE OF THE HYSON 


Pat-a-gow was taken, I was relieved from 
the Hyson and sent back to my battery, 
stationed at Pat-a-gow, from there I got 
leave to go to Quinsan. As there was 
nothing doing I returned on the 2nd of 
October, and just in time to join a party 
going to defend Wokong. I took charge 
of the guns belonging to our battery, and 
Mr. Lee, that of the twenty-four pound 
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rocket, Mr. Lawless, the 2-in. 5}-in. mortars, 
James, Searle, and Holland, the twenty- 
four pounder howitzer. 

We started from Pat-a-gow at 2 p.m. 
and marched all that night. At daylight, 
next morning, we were close under the 
walls of Wokong. We stopped on the 
east side of the city, and General Gordon 
gave his orders:—Five companies of the 
2nd Regiment to the right bank. Two 
companies of the 4th Regiment were to stop 
in their boats until under the stockade on 
the right, and then land with me. After 
everything had been arranged we started. 
They numbered twenty thousand, whilst 
our little band scarcely numbered nine 
hundred. 

Major Tapp gave me orders to go on 
until my boat touched the stockade. As 
Mr. Holland could not land his gun, he 
came with me, we then lashed our two 
boats together, hoisted sail and ran for the 
stockade. 

We did not fire a single shot, until 
within fifty yards of them. As fast as we 
shot them down, their places were filled 
by others, firing at us through the 
holes our shell had made. I had seven 
men wounded and four boat-men killed. 
The stern of the boat being so much 
higher than the bow, made the men in the 
bow comparatively safe. 
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I had a very narrow escape through the 
carelessness of Mr. Holland, he allowed 
his gun to recoil to the centre of the boat 
and then fired at a breeching, seeing a 
shot across my bow, he aimed his gun and 
fired without giving me warning, the con- 
sequence was the loss of my shirt and 
several grains of powder. 

The rebels skedaddled after one hour’s 
fighting, leaving about three hundred dead 
behind. I pursued them until I had no 
more ammunition, they had had sufficient, 
and did not trouble us again for a 
month, 

We packed back again to Pat-a-gow, 
arrived there at six o’clock, being gone just 
twenty-one hours, during which time we 
travelled forty-two miles, defeated twenty 
thousand men, and had not tasted food. We 
now rested and once in a while amused 
ourselves with the rebels who were cutting 
rice in front of us, also listening to how 
General Burgoine and his invincibles were 
getting on. One morning he came down 
within twenty yards of our lines, and 
wanted to see General Gordon, who went 
back half the way with him. 

About ten days after, forty Europeans 
came over in a body, Burgoine did not 
come with them, but arrived in four or 
five days time, and telling that these men 
had run away from him. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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A SEASONABLE SUGGESTION 


Her is a novel and excellent idea for a wedding present supplied by M. When 
a certain young lady was about to be married a number of sisters who were old and 
intimate friends of the bride decided to furnish her bungalow for her; each sister 
making herself entirely responsible for one room, selecting the colours and furniture 
with the utmost care and taste, and trying to outvie each other in artistic effect. ‘The 
brother of the family, not to be outdone by his sisters, furnished a small library and 
smoking-room, and the result is one of the most charmingly and tastefully furnished 
houses. This is a precedent which might well be followed ; for nothing 
could be more welcome to a young bride than to live in a house every room of which is 
eloquent of the love and personality of a treasured friend. 
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Wedding Customs, Whims, and Fashions 
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The Best Man’s Excuse 


A MmaAN who had been summoned to act 
as a juror in a criminal case was excused 
on the grounds that he was due at a 
wedding to perform the “onerous duties 
of best man.” The judge expressed his 
sympathy with the ordeal he was about 
to face. 

= 


A “ Don't-Propose-to-Me” Badge 

AN enterprising daily paper says that 
any girl who declines to go through a 
complete cookery course and gain a 
certificate of competency in the culinary 
arts, should be forced to swear she never 
intended to marry, and should further be 
obliged to wear a badge as a warning to 
men not to propose to her The man 
who did so would know the heavy risks 
he was taking. 


= 
The Romance of the Ring 


It is always delightful when some pretty 
little history attaches to an engagement or 
wedding ring. At a marriage a week or 
two ago the ring was_made from a nugget 
of gold which came from a mine belonging 
to the groom. That ring with its interest- 
ing little story will be handed down as 
an heirloom long after the bridal couple 
return to the earth from which their 
wedding ring was dug. 

= 
Cold Sunday Meals 


A HKATED discussion has been going 
on as to whether, for the sake of their 
servants, people should be content on 


Sundays with cold dinners and suppers. 
Prospective brides are warned not to 
attempt to palm off two cold Sabbath 
meals on their long-suffering spouses. It 
might serve for the honeymoon, but most 
husbands would go on “strike ’ if deprived 
of a hot, comfortable midday dinner on 
Sunday, the only meal of the week which 
the business man can enjoy at leisure and 
with his family. A cold supper is a 
different story. But even then the wife 
should serve soup, which she can heat 
herself, so as to enable the servants to 
enjoy their Sunday evening out. 


* 
Coloured Flowers in Church 


Ar one or two recent fashionable 
weddings the chancel of the church has 
been decorated with crimson-rambler roses 
and other strikingly brilliant coloured 
blossoms. But it is doubtful whether the 
fashion will be followed. Bridal white 
throughout is too old a wedding custom to 
be easily departed from. 
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The Golfer's Honeymoon 

A younc couple whose marriage followed 
a lovemaking begun and concluded on the 
links, decided to spend their honeymoon 
in making a tour of the famous golfing 
resorts in Great Britain. After making 
the most important match in life these 
two devotés of the golf sticks decided to 
try further matches on every course they 
came to, starting their golfing pilgrimage 
at the shrine of St. Andrews, that world- 
famous Scottish centre of play. 
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The Bride’s Spider-Web Gown 


A rive the other day, who is descended 
from King Robert Bruce, of spider-web 
fame, had the artistic inspiration to 
perpetuate the pretty romance in her 
wedding-gown. Her dress and veil were 
embroidered in silver in a shining imitation 
of a spider’s web, which was not only 
decorative in itself, but was a charming 
compliment paid to-day to a distinguished 
ancestor of ages past. Many brides might 
imitate the example in this season of the 
revival of pageantry, hunt up family 
archives and typify in their wedding- 
gowns all sorts of romantic legends of 
far-off ancestors. 
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Marriages Made at Missions 


In the Nonconformist chapels half the 
marriages of the congregations are made 
at mission meetings, and the part social, 
part religious, gatherings for which chapels 
are famous. It is a pity that the 
Established Church does not equally 
realise the advantage to the community of 
bringing man and maid together from a 
social standpoint. It is an excellent thing 
for young folks to find their mates through 
attending the same church. Thousands 
of happy, sensible marriages have been 
made in the humble ranks of life through 
the social opportunities offered by the 
Salvation Army. 
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fhe new telephone building is a 


great improvement on the old one, 

which nevertheless has done good 
service, and haS been the scene of a 
wonderful degree of development in the 
telephone system of Shanghai, which has 
steadily increased and improved ever since 
it came under the management of Mr. 
Oberg, who has worked without intermission 
to attain for the Company the important 


and successful position it holds to-day. 


The recent arrival of Mr. Cole, and 
Mr. Gray, the 


ssistant Secretary, both 
of whom are experienced electrical 
engineers, with a thorough knowledge 
of their work, has done a great deal 
towards making the telephone more 
popular with the public, most of whom 
wilfully and deliberately shut their eyes 
to the constant trials and tribulations that 
beset the management of a telephone 
system. 


THE PREMISES OF THE SHANGHAI MUTUAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


From the commencement he has been 
ably assisted by Miss Deady Keane who 
has looked after the supervisors and 
operators, and who is now home on leave. 
Her responsible position is at present filled 
by Miss Gaywood. 


‘To the uninitiated a Telephone Exchange 
is a veritable house of mystery and the 
popular idea seems to be that it is a sort 
of Pandemonium where hundreds of bells 
are ringing and operators are shouting 
their hardest whilst making the connections, 
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OPERATORS AT WORK 
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A well-managed telephone switchroom 
is, and necessarily has to be, one of the 
quietest and best ordered institutions that 
can be imagined, where everything has to 
be done with automatic precision and 
regularity. There are no bells whatever 
to be heard, except at night, when only 
an occasional call is received. 

In Shanghai when a subscriber turns 
the handle on his instrument to make a 
call, an indicator drops in the Exchange 
opposite to an operator who has a certain 
number of lines specially allotted to his 
care, and to answer the subscriber he 
picks up a flexible metallic cord terminating 
in a plug and places it ina jack or switch 
belonging to the line of the subscriber 
calling. By moving the lever of a small 
switch he places himself in communication 
with the subscriber and ascertains the 
number wanted, he then picks up another 
flexible cord and plug which is in con- 
nection with the first one and, by touching 
the tip of it on the jack of the number 


MISS DEADY KEANE 


Superintendent of the Exchange 


SUPERVISORS AT THE RECEPTION 
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wanted, can tell by a click in his receiver 
if it is engaged, without even interrupting 
the conversation (if engaged) or overhearing 
If the 
disengaged the operator plugs in and rings 


any part of it. line wanted is 


CONCRETE FOUNDATIONS OF THE BUILDING 
the subscriber by pressing a button which 
is in connection with a continuously running 
motorand generator. The two subscribers 
are then connected through the metallic 
cords and plugs and when the conversation 


is finished they turn the handles on their 


MR. PHILIP H. COLE 


Engineer-in-Chief and Acting General Manager 


instruments, which generates a current and 
drops a clearing indicator in the cord 
circuit. The operator then takes down 
the connecting cords and plugs and the 
lines are open to make or receive another 
call. In the present Exchange the equip- 
ment has a capacity for some 4,500 lines, 
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MR. G. OBERG 

General Manager 
but so rapid has been the growth that in 
the new Exchange the switchboard will 
have a capacity for 10,000 lines. It is 


MISS GAYWOOD 


who is acting for Miss Deady Keane 
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necessary that every operator should be 
able to make a connection to any subscriber 
in the Exchange without loss of time or 
leaving his seat and this has been provided 
for by repeating or multiplying the whole 
of the 4,500 switches or jacks in front of 
every three operators, so that they can 
reach every line with ease. 

In the new Exchange the indicators will 
be replaced by small electric lamps which 
take less space and will considerably 
increase the speed of answering and 
clearing, as they can be placed in close 
proximity to the line switch with which 
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been handed in the same day; a lawsuit 
followed and the award was made to 
Bell. 

The telephone receiver was then used 
both for listening and speaking into, but in 
1877 Berlinier, Edison and Hughes brought 
out separately the transmitter, the name of 
microphone being given to it by Professor 
Hughes. Although many modifications 
and improvements in both these pieces of 
apparatus have been made since (and there 
are many hundreds of patents) the principle 
and general arrangement is precisely the 
same as at first produced. 


A GROUP OF SUPERVISORS 


they correspond, also many other improve- 
ments are ‘provided for which will add to 
the efficiency. 

A few details concerning the origin of 
the telephone may prove interesting. 

The telephone is still in its infancy, 
only thirty-two years old, being invented 
in 1876 by Graham Bell in America, 
although another, Elisha Gray, also 
claimed the honour, their patents having 


Concerning our local telephone ex- 
change, it was first opened in Shanghai in 
1881 by the China and Japan Telephone 
Co. whilst the present Shanghai Mutual 
Telephone Co. commenced operations in 
1go1 with between 300 to 400 lines. The 
Directors being Messrs. R. M. Campbell, 
N. Macleod, J. Johnston, O. Middleton, 
H. Heyn, Paul Brunat and H. R. Hearson 
and the business has increased at the rate 
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of some 500 lines per annum and the staff 
to about 350 all told. 

The first three floors of the new building 
are being let for offices, more than half of 
which are already disposed of and the 
remaining three will be utilised by the 
Company for their own offices, Exchange, 
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switchroom, test room, operators’ and 
superintendents’ dining and _ retiring 
rooms. 

The present directors are—Dr. N. 


Macleod, (Chairman), Messrs. F. Anderson, 
C. Holliday, A. W. Burkill, H. R. 
Hearson and J. Johnston. 


NES 


A Maxim 


A vRUE friend is worth a hundred indifferent relations. 


NE 


THE DYING LOVER’S COMPLAINT 


Maipen with the anburn hair, 
Maiden with the dark brown eyes, 
Knowest thou my deep despair? 
Hearest thou my long-drawn sighs ? 


O my heart is breaking, breaking, 
All because of thy disdain ; 

So the pledges we’d been making, 
We'd been making all in vain. 


Thou hast left thy wealthless servant 
For one with more gold to give, 
Knowing not a heart that’s fervent 
Is the worthiest donative. 


Where is now the vow of fealty 
Once so rashly made to me, 
When I held thy bosom’s realty 
And was all in all to thee? 


Could, Oh could I cease to love thee 
I would never thus complain ; 

I would never try to move thee 
By.the cital of my pain. 


But alas, I madly burn— 

Burn with love now unrequited, 

Burn with love that thou dost spurn, 
Burn with love when hope is blighted. 


Cruel, cruel thus to grieve me 
By thy perfidy so bold, 


Cruel, cruel thus to leave me, 
Though thou’rt dazzled by the gold. 


‘Though most bitter to my mind 
Is the thought that on thy breast 
Where I late in bliss reclined, 
One less worthy now doth rest. 


Yet I still can Heaven importune 
=tiver to bless thee and him 

Whom thou chosest for his fortune ; 

Mercenary paradigm. 


I can still annul the troth 
Which thou madest unto me ; 
I can still wish to you both 
Unalloy’d felicity. 


May your present love ne’er languish, 
But be crowned with every weal ; 
May you never feel the languish 

It has been my lot to feel. 


Tam dying, I am dying 

Fast the life-wave’s ebbing from me ; 
And full soon I shall be lying 

In the cold grave dark and gloomy. 


Maiden with the anburn hair, 
Maiden with the dark brown eyes, 
Thy lorn lover breathes a prayer, 
And forgives thee ere he dies. 


V. A. Noronwa, Shanghai. 


Drak Barpara, 

WitH the “nippy” mornings upon us, 
Shanghai begins to stir and wake up, 
although we never quite feel we are up 
and ready, till after the Races, when the 
season really begins. However, everybody 
has now returned from the summer resorts 
or Home full of energy. We are all busy 
chiffon hunting, and one is sure to meet 
one’s acquaintances somewhere round the 
shops in the mornings, looking for autumn 
novelties wherewith we may turn out a 
creation by the hand of John Chinaman 
that may deceive both friends and enemies 
into believing it has come from Home. 
People coming from Home are greatly 
astonished to see what a Chinese tailor 
can do, If one can only provide him 
with a good pattern, he will copy the most 
chic European creation perfectly, while 
tucks and ‘“‘frillies” are his particular joy. 
He only falls short when confronted with 
2 “tailor-made,” and a smartly cut tailored 
gown from Home, is a possession to be 
proud of,—still with all his faults, he 
can put to shame some of the shapeless 
so-called “tailor-mades” I. have seen 
turned out by the provincial English 
dressmaker. 


= 


Chinese Servants 


WuiLe on the subject of Chinese 
servants, it will probably interest you to 
learn of their manners and methods which 
are devious and deviceful. Our house- 
boy, or chief factotum, who occupies an 


equivalent position in a house to the 


home butler, is a host in himself, and I 
think the motto for most households here 
might be “When in doubt, consult the 
boy.” In most cases he will say “‘can do.” 
For instance, a friend wanted to give a 
large dinner-party which overtaxed the 
accommodation of her dining-table, however 


Photo W. Howell 
STATUE OF LI HUNG-CHANG 
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as the “boy” said ‘can do” she left it 
to him. ‘To her utter astonishment, when 
she went to put a few finishing touches to 
her dinner-table before the guests arrived, 
she found a large oval instead of her own 
four-sided one, which economized space 
and seated her guests quite comfortably. 
tactful she asked no 


Being a woman, 


questions. Again it is quite the usual 
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made it my business to find out, and this 
is the way: The “boy” looks round and 
sees if any of the guests live near, if so, 


away he sends to this man’s cook to 
borrow whatever may be in his larder, so 
the man really gets what ought to have 
been his own dinner. I know of a case 
where sucking pig was served at one of 


these impromptu dinner-parties. One of 


Photo 


Satow 


SUFFERERS FROM THE 


HEAT 


thing in a bachelor’s mess of two or three, 
for half-a-dozen guests to be invited in to 
dinner without any warning to the servants, 
but there is always a good dinner forth- 
How is’ it 
Well, that is what I asked and 


coming and plenty for all. 
done? 


pia aR 
Photo 


THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE 


GUARDIANS OF OUR STRE 


TS 


the guests exclaimed, “Hello, sucking pig, 
I have a sucking pig H. sent as a 
present, all you chaps come round 
to-morrow night and help me eat it.” Alas, 
when to-morrow night came the sucking 


pig was won est, and the “Boy” had to 


Denniston & Sullivan 
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admit that he “have lendy” to his host of 
last night. However, they had all partaken 
of the sucking pig, so there was nothing 
more to be done, “you can’t eat your pig 
and have it”! On one occasion I was 
invited to dine with a bachelor neighbour. 
Imagine my utter collapse when I discovered 
that the table centre, flowers, silver vases 


a8 


and the word translated into plain English, 
means, “never mind, as long as you're 
happy !” 

I hope you like the photos I am sending 
this month. The first is of a statue of Li 


Hung-chang. It is a very handsome bronze 
statue, and is unique in having the short 
upper coat gilded to give it the true 


Photo 
and candlesticks were mine. And I was 
sitting at my own table! Afaskee, the 


dinner was quite a success, and everybody 
was pleased; moreover, when I returned 
home, all my property was restored and in 
its place. Why bother? Oh ye British 
matrons, lift your eyes in horror. Maskee 
is a disease of the East which we all get, 


SNAPSHOTS UP-COUNTRY 


Mrs. Grey 


Imperial yellow effect. This was presented 
a few years ago by Mr. Mandl, and is 
erected in the Li Hung-chang Memorial 
Temple. My secend picture will give you 
an idea of the effect of the hot weather on 
a candle, and a stick of sealing wax. You 
will observe the stamp comfortably sand- 


wiched in between. ‘lo my mind, the 


SIKH RECRUITS AT TRAINING DKPOT 


—— 


W. Howell 
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picture is pathetic in the extreme and I 
am sympathetic to the verge of tears! I 
have so often felt just like that candle! 
Our police force is daily being improved, 
and reflects great credit on our esteemed 
superintendent, whose office is no sinecure. 
The pictures are intended to give you 
an idea of Sikh and Chinese recruits in 
training, also the finished article on duty 
on the streets of the Settlement. I send 
you a photo of the British Post Office, a 
building which is not conspicuous for its 
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grandeur, especially as it stands next door 
to the new Chinese Post Office and the 
comparison is not flattering. Then the 
Germans haye built such a handsome 
building, I feel it a personal affront that 
we are so shabbily represented. 

A friend who has just returned-from an 
up-country trip gave me three snapshots 
of views taken en route which I send for 
your edification and to furnish your imagi- 
nation with the environments of your 

Nancy. 


Sy 


ABOUT A FORTUNE TELLER 


‘I suppose it’s all true,” she said. 

** You seem very credulous,” he replied. 

** But it sounded true.” 

‘*That’s not a good reason. 

‘*She wasn’t, of course. 
heard such things before. 

He laughed. 

«That's not so difficult. 

‘* But she might have made a mistake.” 

** Ah, but she didn’t, 

“*T don’t know. 

‘ As if a fortune-teller could tell you!” 

«But she did!” 

“*What did she say?” 

She sighed. 
Why, she said—” 

“That you would be very happy.” 

*€No, sir! 

‘© Well, go on.” 

‘She said that after we were married —” 

“You and 1?” 

‘© OF course.” 

“«Well, I'm glad ¢Aa?’s all right.” 

“She said—oh, everything !” 

“«TTow definite! Can’t you tell me?” 

‘* She said we'd get tired of each other. 

«That's interesting.” 


‘But she didn’t put it in quite that way. Now, I'll try to tell you, 


very important.” 
“© Ves, yes, go on.” 


«© Well, she said we would lose interest in each other. 
You'd take to clubs, and horses, and—well, other things. 


and I’d be resigned, just because I had to be. 


‘*T suppose it’s true,” she replied, half to herself. 


She was more candid than that. 


She couldn’t have been original.” 
But somehow her words carried conviction with them, and—well, I’ve 
Besides, she described you perfectly.” 


I’m not so unlike a lot of other men.” 


How did you come to go to her?” 
T heard of her, and I wanted to know?” 


“I’ve heard of such things. 


Are you listening? It’s 


You would get tired of the things I said, 


And I'd have a whole garden of fads—she didn’t put it quite that way, you know, she wasn’t educated 


enough for that, but that’s what she meant. 
It was horrid !” 


Then we'd gradually fall apart, and—Oh, I don’t know ! 


“‘And do you mean to tell me, my dear, that the idle talk of a fortune-teller has upset you?” 


“*T didn’t say it had.” 

“«<But you didn’t need to say so, 
“Nonsense! It isn’t that. 
“* Ah, she told you something else. 


You showed it.” 
I didn’t mind ¢hae. 
Out with it! 


It was something else.” 
What, pray?” 


‘*Why, my dear, she said we wouldn’t be married for a whole year!” 
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OCTOBER 
Friday, 2.—Death of Mr. C. Brodersen, 


Saturday, 2.—Annual Cricket Match, England v. 
Scotland, which resulted in a draw in 
favour of England. 


Second drawing of lots by proprietors of 
opium-smoking divans for the closing of 
the same, at the Town Hall. 


Sunday, 4.—Death of Mr. J. A. Ross, accountant 
of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China. 


Collapse of ten dwelling houses in Hongkew. 
Four Chinese killed and several wounded. 


Tuesday, 6.—Daring attack on a Foreigner by 
Chinese in the Whangpoo Road. 


Wednesday, 7.—Concert at the Town Hall, followed 
by distribution of prizes to the Competitors 
in the Annual Rifle Meeting of the S. V. 
Artillery. 


Thursday, 8.—Meeting of the Members of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, China Branch, 
Mr. Montalto de Jesus reading a paper 
entitled ‘* The Opening of Shanghai.” 


Saturday, 10.—Competition for the Inter-Company 
Challenge Shield. Won by ‘A” Co. 
S.V.C. 


Monday, 12.—Annual General Meeting of the St. 
Andrew’s Society at the Town Hall. 
Mr. J. D. Smart elected President ; Mr. 
D. Landale, Vice-President. 


Shooting of the Shanghai Team for the 

Interport Shooting Trophy. Totol Score 
923. 

Wednesday, 14.—Opening of the Winter Session 
of the Literary and Social Guild at the 
Union Church Hall. 

Thursday, 15.—Serious Fire at a boarding-house 
in Range Road. 


Friday, 16.—Death of Mr. Cecil Scott Napier, 
I. M. Customs, 


Saturday, 17.—Shanghai Municipal Police Sports. 


Monday, 19.—Lieut.-General Sir Reginald and 
Lady Beatrice Polo-Carew arrived in 
Shanghai from Hankow. 


Violin Recital by Herr Leopold Premyslav 
at the Town Hall. 


Sports on the Race Course by the Sikhs of 
the Shanghai Municipal Police Force. 


Proclamation issued by the Customs Taotai 
warning Foreigners against holding the 
Annual Regatta at Henli, Quinsan. 


Tuesday, 20.—Arrival of the Interport Cricket 
Team from Hongkong. 


Wednesday, 21.—Interport Cricket Match. 


Ball given by the Captain and Officers of 
H.M.S. Flora. 


Thursday, 22.—Interport Cricket Match. 


Performance by the A.D.C, at the Lyceum 
Theatre of ** Quality Street.” 


Arrival of the Yokohama Rowing Four. 
Friday, 23.—Autumn Regatta held at Henli. 


Lawn Tennis Match, Singles. Hongkong v. 
Shanghai. Won by Hongkong. 


Smoking Concert at the Lyceum Theatre in 
honour of the Hongkong Cricket Team, 


Saturday, 24.—Autumn Regatta held at Henli. 


Lawn Tennis Match, Doubles, Hongkong 
zv. Shanghai. Won by Hongkong. 


Annual Rifle Meeting of the Portuguese 
Co. S.V.C. 


Sunday, 25.—-Garden party given by Mr. A. P, 
Wood in honour of the Hongkong Cricket 
Team. 


Midget Regatta at Henli. 


Annual Rifle Meeting of the Portuguese Co. 
S.V.C. 


Monday, 26.—Herr Premyslav’s second Concert 
at the Town Hall. 


Tuesday, 27.—Departure of the Hongkong Cricket 
Team and the Yokohama Rowing Four. 


Second Performance by the A.D.C. at the 
Lyceum Theatre of ‘‘ Quality Street.” 


Wednesday, 28.—Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
members of the Shanghai Golf Club. 


Serious Collision on the River between the 
s.s, Hanping and H.M.S. Floraat anchor. 
The Hanping sunk. 


Thursday, 29.—Annual General Meeting of the 
Shanghai Football Club. President, Sir 
Pelham Warren ; Vice-Presidents, Messrs. 
A. W. Burkill and N. B, Ramsay. 


Friday, 30—Annual General Meeting of the 
members of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(North China Branch). President for 
1908-9: Sir Pelham Warren; Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Messrs. T. Kingsmill and Charles 
Denby. 

Saturday, 31.—F.Y.M,C.A. Sports. 


Annual Cricket Match, Shanghai Cricket 
Club Ground Boys v. Shanghai Recreation 
Club Ground Boys. 
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The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
Name and Address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 
CRAWFORD.—-On October 8, 1908, at 


No. rr Siccawei Road, Shanghai, the 
wife of D. W. Crawford, of a son. 


BENZEMAN.—On September 27, 1908, 
at Hankow, the wife of C. M. 
Benzeman, of a son. 


PAINE.—On October 10, 1908, at Victoria 
Hospital, The Peak, Hongkong, to 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E, Paine, of a son. 

= 
Marriages 

WOODHEAD—HAMLIN.—On Wed- 
nesday, September 30, 1908, at Holy 
Trinity Cathedral, Shanghai, by the 
Rev. C. J. F. Symons, 8.a., Henry 
George Wandesforde, eldest son of 
the late Lieut. T, W. Woodhead, k.N., 
to Florence Louise, second daughter 
of the late William Hamlin, of Bristol. 


ARNHOLD—COOPER.—On October 7, 
1908, at Hongkong, Charles Herbert, 
youngest son of the late J. Arnhold, 
of London, to Winifred Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late R. Cooper, of 
London. 


LIVINGSTON— MOOREHEAD.—On 
‘Thursday, October 22, 1908, at St. 
John’s, Pro-Cathedral, Jessfield, by 
the Right Rev. Bishop F. R. Graves, 
Henry Walter, only son of the late 
Henry Walter Livingston, Esquire, of 
New York City, to Alice, third 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. T. Moore- 
head, I. M. Customs, Shanghai. 

PATRICK—GARVIN.—On October 26, 
1908, at Saint John’s Cathedral, 
Hongkong, Henry Couper Patrick, 
M.B., C.M., second son of Dr. William 
Patrick of Glasgow, Scotland, to Ida 
Annie Garvin, elder daughter of 
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Thomas Garvin, Inspector-General of 
the Police Force, State of New South 
Wales, Australia. 


= 
Deaths 
HENDERSON,—On September 4, 1908, 


at Sheriff Park, Rutherglen, Glasgow, 
Elizabeth Henderson. 


TIPP.—On October 11, 1908, at the 
General Hospital, Georgina Mary 
Tipp. 


HOSKING.—On October 12, 1908, at 
the Chefoo Hospital, Philip Edward 
Thomas Hosking, of the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Company, aged 
28 years. 


PATTISON.—On October 18, 1908, at 
Shanghai, Elizabeth Jane Pattison, 
aged 40 years. 

NAPIER,—On October 16, 1908, at the 
General Hospital, Cecil Scott Napier, 


aged 32 years. 
° 


CHRISTIE.—On October 26, 1908, at 
the Genetal Hospital, Stuart P. 
Christie, aged 30 years. 

LEMMON.—On October 30, 1908, at 


the General Hospital, William Richard 
Mackay Lemmon, of Skene, Aber- 
deenshire, aged 29 years. 

FERGUSSON.—On October 28, 1908, 
at Southsea, England, Anna, widow 
of Thomas Tierney Fergusson, of 
Chefoo. 


MARSHALL.—On November 1, 1908, 
at No. 468 Avenue Road, Shanghai, 
William H. Marshall, aged 55 years. 


KEANE.—On October 8, 1908, at 20 
Redcliffe Square, South Kensington, 
Violet Deady Keane. 

RUDLAND.—On November 3, 1908, at 
No. 72 Woosung Road, E. Rudland, 
aged 58 years, 


A MERRY’ CHRISTMAS 


See Page 269 


HIS MAJESTY THE LATE EMPEROR KUANG HSU 


HIS MAJESTY KOANG HSO 


LATE EMPEROR OF CHINA 


HE following interesting details 
concerning the late Emperor of 
China are culled from the Peking 


and Tientsin Times:— 
‘“His Majesty Kuang Hsii 


1. 


Emperor of 


China, died in his thirty-seventh year 
and the thirty-third of his reign. The 
young son of Prince Ch’un has been 


declared successor to the Dragon Throne, 
his father being Regent. Nothing further 
is as yet made public regarding official 
changes, but, while no disturbances have 
occurred, it may be said that some of the 
high dignataries in Peking and elsewhere 
will find the Regency but little to their taste. 

“His Majesty’s reign was a most eventful 
one. ‘The war against Japan, the Boxer 
Rising and flight of the Court, the Russo- 
Japanese war, fought on Chinese territory, 
the anti-opium Edicts, and the industrial 
activities of his Government all made the 
thirty-three years of Kuang Hsii’s sover- 
eignty a period of great importance in 
China’s history. During his reign, ~too, 
such great officials as Yuan Shih-k’ai, and 
Tong Shao-yi come to the front, and did 
much to place China’s position among the 
Powers so high as it now is.” 

‘The following is a short account of His 
Majesty Kuang Hsii and his accession to 
the Throne: 

“Kuang Hsii, Emperor of China, was the 
son of Prince Ch’un, the seventh son of 


the Emperor Tao Kuang. He succeeded 
his cousin, the late Emperor Tung Chi, 
who died without issue on 12th January, 
1875, from small-pox.” 

The proclamation announcing the acces- 
sion of the late sovereign was as follows ;— 


“Whereas His Majesty the Emperor has 


ascended upon the Dragon to be a guest 
on high, without offspring born to his 
inheritance, no course has been open but 
that of causing Tsai ‘Tien, son of the Prince 
of Ch’un, to become adopted as the son of 
the Emperor Weng Hien (Hien Fung) and 
to enter upon the inheritance of the great 
dynastic line as Emperor by succession. 
Therefore, let Tsai ‘Tien, son of Yih Huan, 
the Prince of Ch’un, become adopted as 
the son of the Emperor Wen Tsung-hien, 
and enter upon the inheritance of the great 
dynastic line as Emperor by succession.” 

the ninth 
Emperor of China of the Manchu dynasty of 


“The late sovereign was 
‘Ya-tsin (Sublime Purity), which succeeded 
the native dynasty of Ming in the year 
1644. 
succession to the throne, but it is left to 


There exists no law of hereditary 


each sovereign to appoint his successor 
from among the members of his family. 
The late Emperor, dying suddenly, in the 
eighteenth year of his age, did not designate 
a successor, and it was in consequence of 
palace intrigue, directed by the Empress- 
Dowager, in concert with Prince Ch’un, 
that the infant son of the latter was de- 
clared Emperor. 

“The Emperor Kuang Hsii was born in 
1871, assumed the reins of Government in 
February 1887, was married on the 26th 
February, 1889, to Yeh-ho-na-la, niece of 
the Empress-Dowager, and his enthrone- 
ment took place on the 4th March follow- 


ing. On the 21st September, 1898, a 
palace revolution took place and the 
Empress-Dowager again assumed the 


regency, nominally on the ground of the 
Emperor's ill-health, and she has since 
ruled in the Emperor’s name.” 


An Appreciation of the late 
Empress-Dowager 


Tr is but natural that the Chinese literati 
should at this time pass judgment on the 
life and work of the famous Empress- 
Dowager, who recently finished with the 
worries of Empire and passed to her well- 
earned rest. We have been somewhat 
surprised, however, at the warm apprecia- 
tion penned by an editor who has hitherto 
been a keen opponent of the Manchu 
dynasty, and hardly ever missed a chance 
of throwing a gibe at its weaknesses or its 
sins. The present crisis, turned his 
thoughts into a different channel for it has 
‘drawn from his pen an eulogistic estimate 
of the late Imperial Lady. It was, he says, 
the late Empress-Dowager who kept the 
avaricious eunuchs and clansmen in Peking 
from squabbling for power during the long 
years that have interyened since the death 
of Tung Chih. Whatever miseries have 
befallen China since the early eighties, 
they would have been much worse had not 
the Empress possessed, such a strong will 
and masterful hand, that she was able to 
play off the Princes one against the other, 
and so make their strivings for power 
nugatory. With regard to the rumour 
that at the time of the coup d'état at 
Peking in 1898—when Kang Yu-wei was 
in the ascendent—she gave the Emperor 
food mixed with ground glass and kept him 
shut up .as if he were a_ prisoner, it is 
sufficient to mention that he was the 
monarch whom the Empress herself selected 
for the throne and therefore she would not 
be likely to treat him in such an inhuman 
fashion. Indeed, at that time she protected 
him. When Kang Yu-wei was making his 
ill-digested changes, proposing to do away 
with the bannermen and suggesting other 
reforms, the conservative officials became 
enraged, and would have taken the 
Emperor's life. It was then that the 
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Empress-Dowager stepped in, and taking 
the Emperor under her wing, protected 
him from the fury of the enraged con- 
servatives and thus saved his _ life. 


» Because of her interference, the Emperor 


was enabled to preserve both his life 
and his throne. The reports concerning 
the date of the deaths of the two Rulers 
are very confused. If the Emperor died 
first there is little to be said. If, however, 
the Empress pre-deceased him, then the 
state of affairs in Peking must have been 
very confused. As soon as the Empress- 
Dowager was dead there would naturally 
be a scramble for power participated in by 
all the ruling princes, and that Kuang Hsii 
should die at this juncture is not remark- 
able. In any case, now that the strong 
hand has been removed, the princes will 
squabble for power just as dogs squabble 
for a single bone. The splendid ability of 
the Empress has been fully shown in the 
remarkable ability which she manifested 
during the perilous times China has 
recently passed through. Confusion every- 
where abounded, both within and without, 
and only the most marked ability could 
haye saved the situation. ‘This ability she 
exhibited, and she did whatever human 
hand and thought could possibly have 
accomplished. However clever the Ruler, 
and be he ever so splendidly supported by 
competent ministers, there are certain 
things that cannot be brought about. It 
is always a very difficult thing to turn earth 
into heaven. The Empress-Dowager did 
all that ever human mind and ingenuity 
could do. This exceeding great ability of 
the woman is seen in the way that she 
raised herself to the throne and kept 
herself seated thereon when so many 
hands were turned against her. Poor she 
was and unknown, yet she gradually worked 
herself up till she was more than a match 
for the intriguing and designing ministers 
with which the court at Peking is crowded. 
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LATE EMPRESS-DOWAGER 
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At the close of the Boxer Rebellion she 
Out of 
the dire confusion she managed to bring 
order, so that after a while the Foreign 
Powers were willing to look on things as 
aforetime, and it was owing to her sagacity 
that the situation was sayed for the Manchu 
dynasty. When Tuan Wang and Kong 
Ngia were eager to grasp power and work 
mischief, supported by a considerable 
company of followers, she managed: to 
tackle them all, and so disposed of the 
conservatives that nothing dangerous 
remained behind to molest the quietness of 
the succeeding years. During all these years 


showed her insight and wisdom. 


the Emperor Kyang Hsii was really nothing 
but a puppet. He did nothing, but was 
willing to listen to the pleasing and flatter- 
ing words of those who surrounded him. 


These mén did nothing but project 
schemes which came to naught. It was 


the Empress, behind the scenes, who pre 
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vented things from going unnaturally 
rapidly, when as yet no one was prepared 
for the drastic and ill-digested changes 
that were proposed by Kang Yu-wei and 
those who stood by him. Indeed, Kang 
Yu-wei at that time could have accomplish- 
ed nothing, inasmuch as the people were 
not prepared for the changes that he 
was suggesting to the Emperor, and, if 
they had really been attempted, there 
would only have been confusion worse 
confounded, Indeed, an overwhelming 
calamity would have enveloped the Empire. 
So it will be readily perceived that the 
Empr SS was a woman of surpassing 
intelligence and ability, and was eminently 
suited to be a Ruler of a great Empire. 
Now that she has passed away there is no 
one left behind who is able to take her 
place. With her has died a woman of 
conspicuous ability. “The tile is broken, 
and the ice is melted.” —China Mail. 
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“All things that pass 
Are woman's looking glass!” 


China in the Past 


Tue report of the China Society 
Banquet in London was not only instructive 
but amusing, as all the speakers seemed to 
have loaded themselves up with statistics 
showing how clever the Chinese nation 
used to be. It reminded me of an old 
servant who used to serve my family, who 
was a Roman Catholic, and who did her level 
best to convert me to her way of thinking. 
Her strongest argument “that the 
Roman Catholic religion was the oldest 
religion in the ci 
ber, one day, turning round in desperation, 
and saying ‘What has the age of your 
religion to do with making me be good, or 
helping anyone to get to Heaven? New 
religions are likely to be much more useful 
and sincere, as they are not likely to be up 
to so many sinful dodges as an old one.” 

I cannot see that China has so much 
reason to be proud of her intelligence and 


was 


zed world” and I remem- 


cleverness in the past, as it argues a deplor- 
able amount of supineness in the years 
between then and now. 
what we were, or what we are going to be, 
that really counts, it is what we ave, and 
somehow at the present time the relation 
of China with other nations always reminds 
me of a boy brought up at a girls’ school. 


bo 
A Story with a Moral 


‘Tuts reminds me of another story, that 
is this time in favour of China’s progress. 
Whilst I was staying with some friends at 
Windermere many years ago, the son of 
the house, who. was aged twelve and had 


Besides, it is not 
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been educated at a girls’ school, decided to 
learn to swim, so we all went down to a 
shallow pool in the grounds on purpose to 
teach him. The aspiring swimmer, who 
was a big hefty lad, was suddenly afflicted 
with “cold feet” and absolutely refused to 
take his feet off the ground, so he never 
learnt any swimming, and gained my hear- 
tiest contempt, as I happened to have been 
brought up with a lot of boys. However, 
when he was thirteen years of age, custom 
compelled him to go to a boys’ school, 
and a year later his father sent me a 
newspaper, in which I was astonished to 
read that my late cowardly pupil had got 
the Humane Society Medal for saving 
the life of their game-keeper who had 
fallen into one of the deepest and most 
dangerous parts of Lake Windermere. 
He had his heavy shooting boots 
on at the time and just managed to 
accomplish his object and no more, but 
fortunately for the game-keeper his school 
companions had taught him to “take his 
feet off the ground” all right. So when 
China is made to come into line, and 
“take her feet off the ground” like the boy 
in question, the chances are all in favour 
of her making just as good a show, as there 
is no doubt she possesses the material. 
= 
Fashions 

Tue following letter was sent from home 
by a Shanghai lady :— 

“Queen Alexandra’s Gift Book, Photo- 
graphs From My Camera,” bids fair to be 
the popular Christmas present of the year. 
The first edition is already sold out, and 
large inroads have been made in a second 
edition of 100,000. 
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After all what can make a more suitable 
gift than a book, especially for friends at a 
distance, and this little volume, dainty and 
artistic, is certain to be welcomed for its 
inherent interest quite apart from the fact 
that it is a “ Royal volume.” 

Talking of Christmas makes one think 
of evening gowns which are particularly 
sumptuous this season, The materials are 
of the richest, soft clinging satins and 
velvets, and even brocades and chine silks 
in old world designs; and it is, perhaps, 
fortunate that the quantity of material 
required for the prevailing modes is less 
since the quality is so much enhanced. 
Egyptian and Greek styles largely influence 
many of the latest fashions and a very 
effective gown in blue satin had a key- 
pattern border worked in gold and silver 
thread. <A princess robe in white satin 
had long stoles of ribbon and sequin 
embroidery for its only trimming. Jewelled 
embroideries are much worn, and mother- 
of-pearl sequins have a lovely opalescent 
effect. 

Evening cloaks are rather an expensive 
item this season as each one is supposed 
to match the gown with which it is worn, 
certainly a fashion making for harmony. 
There are, however, some lovely creations in 
lace and fur which may be worn with any 
gown. Mole velvet with ermine and Irish 
lace makes a perlectly ideal combination 
though, perhaps, somewhat prohibitive in 
this time of dull trade, and charming 
wraps can be evolved from much cheaper 
materials. 

Oppossum is one of the new furs this 
winter, and as it is both cheap and durable 
it is likely to have a considerable vogue. 
Fur toques are likely to be a good deal 
worn, especially when bad weather makes 
the big hats impossible, Many of these 
toques have a large coloured poppy at 


each side, others are trimmed with wings 


or have an aigrette at one side giving 
rather the appearance of a modified busby. 
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A new and practical cushion-cover was 
brought to my notice the other day. It is 
called a “ Bolster Cushion-cover” and is 
made large enough to contain an ordinary 
pillow. The cover is easily removed and 
ought to prove a boon to travellers. At 
sight of it my thoughts at once flew to 
Japan where it is so desirable to have 
one’s owr pillows, which at the same time 
are rather bulky to pack. With these 
covers one can use the pillows on one’s 
deck chair by day, and yet have them 
fresh and clean for the night. 

The newest purses are so large that they 
may more correctly be called “pocket 
books” 4 l’Americaine, and most of them 
are provided with a strap through which 
the hand is passed, a “sure preventive 
against snatching.” 


= 
Lest We Forget 


I came across a relic of 1g00 in the 
accompanying photograph. I am sure no 
one would guess.that the mass of stuff 
which occupies the centre of the picture 
had once been good Mexican dollars. Yet 
so it is. ‘The photo was taken on the 


arrival of the treasure sent down from 


Tientsin after the Boxer rising there. It 
came from one of the banks which had 
suffered from fire, and I have now in my 


SILVER, WHICH WAS ORIGINALLY 
MEXICAN DOLLARS 
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possession a chunk bought when it arrived anything,” and on first thoughts I con- 
in Shanghai. The said chunk has a big _ sidered it not only clever but comforting, 
nail sticking in the middle of it, which had but on second thoughts I not only doubted 
been in the packing box which encased _ the sentiment expressed but also the effect. 
the dollars, and had stood the fire better If I lived to be a hundred I feel sure I 
than the dollars. A little reminder such should always find something to want that 
as this sometimes does good. I did not have, so that I am never likely 
to arrive at a state when I will never “want 
anything,” and I do not believe anyone 
An Impossibility else, ever does, unless, perhaps, those who 
happen to be suffering from Mal de mer, 
and they usually want to be dead. 


= 


Tue other day I read a sentence that 
ran “Everything he wants will come to 
the man who waits till he doesn’t want Bette Heatuer. 


ef oof 


TOMMY’S IDEA 


Bossy : “ How are you going to keep Christmas Day?” 
Tommy: “Dunno. Is there any way to keep it so that it will last till the next 


one comes?” 


+ * 


“FOUR JOLLY ST. EDMUND’S BOYS” 


Dick Barff is on the right of the photo on our frontispiece and Leslie John 
Osborne on the left. ‘They are being photographed by a chum and do not appear to 
be suffering under the operation, Both are Shanghai boys at the above school in 
Canterbury, England. Dick has been top boy in science, mathematics and geography, 
and has gone into a higher form. He is a member of the School Cadet Corps, which 
is affiliated with the East Kent (Buffs) Regiment, so are his cousins Willie and Leslie. 
Dick has been foremost in two 74-mile crosscountry runs and keeps Shanghai’s end 
well up in swimming. He has won cups for high jump and }-mile. Willie shines 
in the cricket field, made top score in St. Edmund’s v. The Buffs and beat them. 
His batting is a pretty sight to watch, Leslie shines most in studies and is ahead of 
many boys two years his senior. He has also won a cup for the }-mile. Shanghai has 


no cause to be ashamed of her boys at Canterbury. 


HE fire and consequent explosion 
in the German Legation, Peking, 
caused considerable excitement and 

no small amount of suspicion concerning 


the immediate cause. It commenced in a 


Great havoc was caused, as our photo- 
graphs illustrate, but by strenuous efforts 
the main magazine was saved, although 
only a short distance from the other build- 


ings. Had it caught on it would probably 


3 


gunshed where wagons are kept ready 
It next 
reached the small arm ammunition section 


loaded for emergency purposes. 


and later on caught a wagon with shrapnel- 
shell. 


NEAR NINGPO 


the 
The total casualties were 
all of 


entailed the destruction of 
whole legation. 


seven killed, 


have 


fourteen wounded, 


whom were French or German Legation 
Guards. 
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Leaves from an O1 Diary © 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON BAFFEY, 


Who served under General Gordon 


Capture of Oolonggow 
September, 1863. 

E now were relieved by McCartney, 
he bringing his men from Suing 
Kong. As soon as this was 

done we took a roundabout way to 
Oolonggow which took us all night to 
get there, although it was only three miles 
directly across. We advanced at daylight 
and opened fire. I was fighting, my gun 
in my boat, keeping on the right shore. 
The first thing I knew my boat was 
sinking from a shot hole in the bottom. 
I got her as close as possible to the shore 
before she sank ; the water was just level 
with the deck. I kept up a fire as well as 
I could until the trail of my gun broke, 
this put the finishing touch on it. 
turned my attention to the boat, plugged 
the hole up with a common fuze, bailed 
her out, put my gun on shore, took the 
wheels off and lashed her on the bow of 
the boat, China fashion. 

This being done, I got into action 
again and fired one round, when I was 
struck by a five-ounce iron ball on the 
thigh. It was pretty cold weather and I 
had a good overcoat on, and the ball 
being nearly spent did not penetrate it, 
but it made me limp for a couple of days. 
The rebels skedaddled as usual after an 
hour and a half’s fight. Two days after 
this I received orders to take one broken 
gun and one twelve-pounder rocket tube 
and join Major Kirkham who was taking 
charge of a division for the relief of 
Wokong. ‘The steamer Hyson was to go 
also to catch them when they ran. There 
was no use in grumbling, so I made the 
best of a good thing and went. 
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When we got to Wokong we found the 
mandarin troops shut up in the city and 
the rebels within half a mile of it. General 
Ching came, bringing 4,000 men with 
him. I fired two rounds, when my gun 
jumped overboard. I left the sergeant to 
get it up, I took the rocket and went where 
I could get a good view of the stockade. 
Four rockets did it; it was a fire in four 
places at once. The first regiment, Major 
Tumblety, advanced within twenty feet of 
the wall, when Mr. Mow skedaddled as 
usual. The //yson followed up, sweeping 
the bank like chaff before the wind. The 
mandarin soldiers followed, killing every 
unfortunate fellow who had escaped her 
fire. We captured a lot of beautiful 
boats here, gun-boats, despatch-boats. We 
stopped on the ground all night; next 
morning, daylight, got under weigh for 
Oolonggow. 

We found everything ready for a start 
when we got there; the General issued an 
order of thanks to me and Mr. Manson 
for our gallant conduct in firing two shots, 
and then the gun jumping overboard. 
We had a good laugh at this and ever after 
to mention Kirkham’s Expedition was to 
raise a laugh. 


Capture of Lekew 


Three days after we started for Lekew. 
I went to Quinsan for some 4 3-in. 
Howitzer that had been borrowed from the 
English service. I returned immediately, 
but got lost on the lakes and did not 
arrive until the place was taken. One 
officer was killed here, Captain Parry, 
Fourth Regiment. About this time I 
tried to shift into the infantry. Promotion 
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was very slow and I did not like some of 
our officers. Major Howard asked me if 
I would go with him, I told him “yes,” 
and we went to see Gordon. He would 
not listen to any such thing as an artillery 
man becoming an infantry man; he told 
me he would promote me on the first 
occasion. I went back more dissatisfied 
than ever, for on that day one of our 
officers who had done a very disgraceful 
thing was permitted to return to his duty; 
it could not be helped, I had no money, 
so, of course, I stopped, 


Wangday 
November, 1863. 


We now started for Wangday, a fortified 
village of considerable size. We arrived 
there at three o’clock and disembarked 
our guns. I was placed on the road 
between Soochow and the stockade. I 
opened fire on them immediately and 
continued until all my shell was gone. I 
had sent a corporal down for more, but, 
thinking it safer in the boat than on 
shore, he forgot to come back, I could 
not go myself, or yet spare any more 
men to go. Just then the second and third 
regiments stormed on the other side and 
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all the rebels came out on me. I had 
eight rounds of canister left and I began 
to use it pretty freely amongst them ; still 
they kept coming, one brave fellow 
mounted on a white pony led them on, 
waving his knife and shouting ‘“Saee, 
Saee”! But they were getting too close 
to be comfortable ; all my men had run 
away, except my sergeant. We loaded and 
fired as fast as possible, but it seemed not 
to take any effect on them. I now had 
one round left, the rebels within forty 
yards of me, no revolver, no sword, 
nothing but a sponge staff two feet long to 
defend myself against eight or nine hun- 
dred men. I held the lock-string in my 
hand intending to fire when their spear 
points touched the gun. Major Tapp saw 
my fix and sent me assistance in shape of 
a company of the fifth regiment. ‘This was 
better then nothing, and I banged away 
my last round, capsizing the fellow on the 
horse and then giving leg for it until I was 
They opened fire 
and the rebels broke and scattered over 
the field where the mandarin soldiers 
gathered around them and killed them 
en battue Francaise. 

We buried four hundred in the ditches 
of the stockade. I do not believe twenty 
men escaped from this place. 


in reach of the fifth. 
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FLAG WHEN IT WAS OWNED BY A RUSSIAN 
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j i: began with a discussion between Burk 
oA 


and the typewriter girl. he type- 

writer girl was subject to headache 
and when the malady came upon her she 
shot off opinions like a Gatling gun. 
Most of the employees in the Rudy Prudy 
offices knew this, and ignored her until 
she felt better; but Burk, who was 
different from the others, stood up bravely 
and drew her fire. 

“Now, see here, Miss Hammars,” said 
he, speaking with the slight brogue common 
to Irishmen three generations removed 
from the old sod, “you must not excite 
yourself over all these little questions of 
moral law; ’tis not at all necessary that 
you do it, and it drags on your nerves. 
What odds does it make whether this 
abstract question or that abstracter one is 
held in a different light by some people 
than you hold it yourself? Not a bit, I 
think, And yet you go at them as if they 
were pickles, and you were starving! "Tis 
a profitless business,” 

“That is simply your opinion, Mr. 
Burk,” said the typewriter girl, “and your 
opinion—or that of any man—is not held 
in the highest of esteem by me.” 

“JT am pained to hear you say it,” 
returned Burk, “for it indicates that you 
hold an unhealthy view of life, and ’tis 
liable to strike in, like the measles. Iam 
afraid you have been reading something 
you shouldn’t, Miss Hammars—poetry or 
something like that. All poets are either 
crazy or melancholy, and you shouldn’t do 
it. There was one once whose landlord 
changed his mind about waiting forever 
for the rent. Did you ever hear of 
that one? He reeled back to his garret 
room, when the interview with the landlord 
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was over, and tore his hair in fine despair, 
and threw himself into a chair, and dashed 
off one solitary He’d have dashed 
off more for it was in him to do it, if he’d 
had enough of ink; 
enough. ‘Men are deceivers ever,’ is what 


ine. 
but that line was 
the line was, and he meant the landlord 
at all. 1 think I heard 
you use the expression yourself a bit ago, 
and you thought it applied to men in 
their relations with women, instead of with 
landlords, now, didn’t you?” 

The typewriter girl ignored the question. 
“Mr. Burk,” said she with dignity, “I 
wish you would do me the favour of 
remaining out of the office at noon until 
the other bookkeepers return. 


and no one else 


I am 
compelled to eat my lunch here, and you 
annoy me.” 

Burk laughed. “1 wouldn’t annoy you 
for the world,” he said, seating himself 
and putting his thumbs into the armholes 
of his vest, “but I feel that ’tis my duty 
to set you right on some matters. Men 
aren’t any more deceitful than women, 
only their deceit is sometimes of a different 
sort—lower, more earthy. 
of whom—” 

“Please do not utter more falsehoods 
about that great man,” said the typewriter 
girl, ‘the is a friend of mine, and he is 
dead.” 

“Won't you listen to one or two more 
if ll swear that they’re true?” persisted 
Burk. He drew his head down gravely, 
and looked straight into the typewriter 
girl’s heavy eyes. 

She shifted her gaze suddenly and her 


Now, the poet 


lips quivered in premonition of hysterics— 
the harmless sort of hysterics that comes 
during office hours. 
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“No,” said she, ‘‘not even if you were 
to swear that they were true—which is 
ridiculous. Men are deceivers. We who 
read the daily papers know that, even had 
we no eyes to see, or ears to hear. I do 
not say that men are burdened with the 
responsibility of deceit—the women assume 
that, but I do say that it is wrong that 
women should bear the punishment 
invariably.” 

“Then, why do women doit?”asked Burk. 

“The world throws it upon them ; they 
cannot choose,” replied the typewriter girl 
bitterly. 

Burk glanced at the desks on the other 
side of the room, then from the window 
into the street. “Miss Hammars,” said 
he softly, “I’d like to tell you a bit of a 
story about a man I knew once, and a 
woman. Maybe you can help me_ to 
understand—for it is a black mystery to 
me, nothing less. Will you listen?” 

The typewriter girl passed her hand 
wearily across her forehead, and a smile 
flitted across her face. “I suppose so,” 
she said rather ungraciously. 

“To-morrow night, when we walk to 
your boarding place together?” he queried, 
with some show of eagerness. 

He spoke as if it were a regular occurence 
for them to walk to her boarding-house toge- 
ther, whereasin truth they had neverdoneso. 

The smile upon the typewriter girl’s face 
ceased flitting and became an effulgence. 
“Yes,” said she. 

“Very well,” said Burk. 

A moment later he was upon his high 
stool, driving his pen at a prodigious space, 
while his mind—to use his own expression 
—-kept pace with it in another direction. 

“Sure,” he told himself, “I can afford 
to, and she is deserving of me. Bless her 
poor tired eyes and aching back! What if 
she is a trifle high strung? That’s the 
thoroughbred in her. Yes, yes!” 

He chuckled audibly, and conjured up 
pictures of a cottage in the suburbs—a 
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humble spot where happiness should dwell 
and prunes should be tabooed. Glory be! 

He was at the door waiting on the 
following day when the typewriter girl 
appeared. Her head was not aching now, 
and her eyes were bright. She greeted 
him pleasantly, quite as if she had not 
passed him by with a curt nod in the 
office less than half an hour before, and 
they walked down the street side by side. 

“How shall I begin?” he asked, leaning 
forward to strike a lump of mud from the 
pavement with his cane. 

“As the fairy tales begin,” said she, 
“once upon a time, if you please, I am 
ravenously hungry for a fairy tale.” 

“Once upon a time, then, in a foreign 
land—which means China—there dwelt a 
man,” 

“Only one,” inquired the typewriter girl 
mischievously. 

“He thought so—thought so for a long 
time, and then got over it. There dwelt 
also in the land a girl—a poor girl, whose 
parents were dead. She was dependent 
upon herself, and she tackled the monster 
courageously.” 

“The monster? It is really a fairy tale, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is a fairy tale, as such things go 
in these days. The monster was necessity, 
you understand. We must provide our- 
selves with food, raiment, and warmth by 
some means, and it is a ticklish proposition, 
for the easiest methods are those upon 
which honour and self-respect frown. 
The girl took up typewriting. She 
worked hard—cruelly hard—and_ got 
barely enough to prevent body and soul 
from parting company. She acquired the 
headache habit. There were times when 
she was discouraged clear down to her 
feet. Sometimes when she seriously con- 
templated suicide, and then laughed at 
herself. ‘For’ said she, ‘wouldn’t I be a 
great goose to do that when my method of 
living is accomplishing the same purpose?’ 
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Then one day the man saw her, and was 
much impressed with the beauty of her 
face and form, and said he to himself, 
‘She must be mine.’ And no sooner had 
the thought entered his head than the girl 
looked up and blushed, and it was a 
foregone conclusion from that instant.” 

“And they were married?” inquired the 
typewriter girl. 

“Ves, they were married, and _ their 
pathway was strewn with roses for two 
years. Then reverses came, and they 
walked on thorns. The man lost his grip, 
he wasn’t such an important factor as’ he 
had thought himself. The firm he had 
been working for turned him down. He 
tried to get in at some other place, but no 
one wanted him. He got sloppy in spirits, 
and toyed with anarchistical sentiments, but 
that did him no good. . Finally he broke 
down, he became that humble you couldn't 
imagine it. He was sick. The doctor 
said that he was threatened with death.” 

“Yes,” the typewriter girl impulsively 
put her hand on Burk’s arm, but withdrew 


it instantly. ‘Did—did he die?” she 
asked. 
“No, he did not die. He went 


into chronic invalidism, and his wife 
hustled for bread. She picked up her 
typewriting again and made a fair thing 
at it.. She arose.in the morning with the 
birds, and prepared the breakfast and 
made the house ready for the day, she 
fixed her own lunch, and made a lunch 
for the man, then she went to her slaving. 
At night she came home again, and got 
the supper and jollied the man up with 
funny little stories that she had picked up 
in the office; and through it all—and 
that’s the wonderful part of it—she waxed 
fat, and her spirits were as the spirits of 
the running brooks. She did this for 
years. And one day the man called her 
to him, and said he, ‘ Darling,’ said he, ‘I 
want you to tell me something. Why did 
you marry me? I know you did not love 
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me. Confess the truth, now,’ said he. 
‘Do you really want the truth?’ said she, 
putting her arm about his neck. ‘I do,’ 
said he. ‘Then,’ said she, and she gently 
brushed back the hair from his white 
forehead with her other hand, ‘I'll confess ; 
I married you for no other reason than 
that I wanted a home and some one to 
support me.’ ‘And you got neither, poor 
girl,’ said the man, almost weeping, for he 
Was not strong at all. ‘What!’ cried she, 
astonished. ‘What put that idea into 
your head, now? I got both. I have 
been, and am, very happy, dear.’ And 
she stuck to it.” 

“And is that all?” asked the typewriter 
girl. 

“Yes, that’s all,” said Burk. ‘I wish 
now that you’d tell me what you think of 
that girl. I can’t understand it. Wasn't 
she a humbug—a greater humbug than 
any man could ever be ?” 

“I—I don’t quite know——” The 
typewriter girl hesitated. “I think I can 
see—can understand = 

“Suppose you had been in her place?” 
said Burk, interrupting. ‘‘ Suppose a man 
with a small salary and a mighty longing 
fora home should ask you to do as the 
man in the story asked the other girl to 
do? Suppose he should—I should—” 

“T_T think—think I would—” 

The typewriter girl was looking hard at 
the pavement, 

“You would?” There was a note of 
gladness in Burk’s tone. 
it Molly?” 

“How did you learn my name, Terry?” 
asked the typewriter girl like a flash. 

“How did you learn mine?” counter- 
flashed Burk. 

Then their eyes met, and they laughed. 
They were quite oblivious of the crowds 
about them. At the first crossing he laid 
hold of her arm, and did not relinquish 
it. Their elbows were linked, and her 
hand was in his. 


“Do you mean 
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HE subject of this month’s sketch of 
fe the notable men of Shanghai was born 
near Shippensburg, 

on August gth, 1852. 
“old China hands,” having sailed from 
San Francisco in the old wooden paddle 


Pennsylvania, 
He is one of the 


steamer China, arriving in Shanghai on 
October 25th, 1873, under appointment as 
an ordained the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to take up mi 
work at Kiukiang. 

He spent several years in pioneer work 


minister of 


sionary 


in the Kiangsi province, the early periods 
of which were spent amongst people who 
had never seen a foreigner until Dr. Hykes 
and his colleagues appeared amongst them. 
He has seen interesting incidents 
and had a hand in more than one perilous 
adventure, during the earlier days of his 
journeys in Central China. With Mr. 
Stritmatter he shared the dangers of the 
Shuichang riot, during which their chapel 


many 


was destroyed and the two missionaries 
chased by a howling mob. At the start of 
the disturbance they took refuge in the 
magistrate’s yamén, but it was attacked 
so vigorously that the magistrate thought 
it would be destroyed and he insisted 
upon their leaving after midnight under a 
military escort; but the soldiers deserted 
them as soon as they were on the street 
were thus left at the mercy 
of the mob. The evident 

the kill them, 
managed to escape through the alleyways 


and they 
purpose of 
mob was to but they 
of the city out into the open country, 
where the pursuit continued until they 
were driven over the steep banks of the 
where sank in deep water. 


river they 


Wells known Revers . Siren 4 


Dr. J..R. Hykes 


Fortunately both were able to swim, so 
they reached the other side where they 
were safe for the moment from the mob. 
‘They eventually found their way to the 
boat and were able to reach Kiukiang ; but 
each had to be supplied with a full suit of 
clothing before they could go ashore. 
His colleague subsequently died from a 
sickness as a result of the 


hardships of that occasion, 


contracted 


Photo 


S. Ichida 


THE REY. JOHN HYKES, D.D. 

Dr. Hykes has shared with the gods the 
honour of being accounted one of the 
immortal genii. Journeying in the seventies 
in Anwhei he appeared suddenly at the 


door of a Chinese temple which he had 
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gone to inspect. The temple was situated 
at the top of a hill. The priest never 
having seen a man clothed as he was, a 
long beard and striking appearance, 
immediately took him for one of the 
immortal genii. He endeavoured in vain 
to persuade them that he was merely a 
foreigner. No explanations would satisfy 
the donze, and he clung to him in des- 
peration and entreated him to remain in 
the temple. This being refused he begged 
to be allowed the honour of becoming 
his servant while he remained on this 
terrestrial sphere, and to be taken to 
the celestial abode of the genii when 
the Immortal returned thither. The 
priest evidently thought that Dr. Hykes’ 
companion, Mr. Stritmatter, belonged to a 
lower order of intelligence, and entirely 
ignored him. ‘lhe latter, therefore, held 
the priest to enable his companion to 
escape, but he got loose and ran down the 
mountain side in pursuit of the object 
of his veneration, who finally persuaded 
him to return to his temple. Possibly the 
interest in “Immortals” awakened by 
this experience, will account for a visit 
soon afterwards made by Dr. Hykes to 
Chang Tin Sz, the head of the Taoist 
religion at Lunghushan in Kiangsi. 

On still another occasion when travelling 
over the Poyang Lake his boat was pursued 
by a Chinese vessel filled with pirates. 
Fortunately he had on his boat with him a 
shot gun and a supply of cartridges placed 
there by a friendly foreigner before he left 
Kiukiang. When aroused in the middle 
of the night by the boatman he hastily 
loaded his gun and appeared on the deck 
and was just able to make out the outlines 
of the boat through the darkness and heard 
the talking of his assailants. He fired 
twice over their heads and slipping his 
anchor, pushed out into a gale of wind 
and escaped the threatened danger. ‘This 
and many other experiences might be given 
to show that his life has been a strenuous 
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one and that he has had his full share of 
exciting experiences. 

Dr. Hykes is one of the finest speakers 
of the Chinese language in the Empire. 
The Chinese, when hearing him speak, 
readily mistake his idiom and accent for 
a Chinese. He has a most wonderful 
way of appealing to Chinese. On more 
than one occasion by his command of 
the language and his acquaintance with 
local lore he has made it so hot for a 
heckling bully in his public meetings that 
the whole audience have turned with laughs 
and jeers upon his assailant, who has been 
glad to make himself scarce. 

Dr. Hykes is a shrewd and capable 
business man and would readily have made 
his fortune if he had embarked upon a 
business career. The Board early recog- 
nized these characteristics and appointed 
him treasurer of the Mission, which post 
he held until his return on furlough. 

During his first furlough an early friend- 
ship with a young lady of his native town, 
Miss Marshall, tipened into a warmer 
passion, culminating in marriage in 1880. 
Mrs. Hykes through all these years has 
been a worthy helpmate to her husband 
and has brought up a large family. 
Wherever she goes she is known for her 
charming manner and_ her open-hearted 
hospitality. 

The post of agent for China of the 
American Bible Society becoming vacant 
in November rst, 1893, upon the recom- 
mendation of Bishop Fowler was offered 
to Dr. Hykes and accepted. He removed 
to Shanghai to take up his position in the 
headquarters of the Society where he has 
continued until now. 

His business abilities and long missionary 
experience have been of the greatest value 
to his society and have stood him in good 
stead in the responsible duties of his 
position. The American Bible Society 
under Dr. Hykes’ administration carry on 
their work throughout the Empire of China 
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and adjoining dependencies. In addition, 
the Society has a large circulation in the 
United States, Canada, British Columbia, 
New Zealand, New South Wales and the 
Hawaian Islands supplied by the China 
Agency. There are 
work 147 foreigners and Chinese. 


employed in this 
‘The 
work of this staff is supplemented by a 
very numerous body of missionaries 
throughout the Empire, a part of whose 
duties is to circulate the Holy Scriptures. 
‘There are printed and circulated in China 
about half a million copies every year at a 


cost to the Society of about Gold $35,000 
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He served one term as a member of the 
Shanghai where he 
rendered acceptable service. He has also 
discharged duties of U. S. Vice-Consul- 
General, which position he resigned a few 
was Chairman of the 
of the Public 


Municipal Council 


ago. He 
Committee 


years 
Educational 
School for seven years. 

Dr. Hykes always been a warm 
friend to those in distress. Many seek 
the benefit of his practical wisdom and 
He is true 


experience, but never in vain. 
and staunch as a friend and in every way 
is to be reckoned as one of Shanghai's best 


per annum. citizens. 
Over and beyond his missionary duties E l 
Dr. Hykes has taken his part in civic life. 
~ —— 


VoLTaiRE once said that the English were like a butt end of their own strong 


beer. 


the froth at top, dregs at the bottom, but the middle excellent. 


THE 


LOONGWHA TEA-HOUSE 


oO SO SOE SESE SE LEG 
The Way of the World 


Wuy Optimism WINS 


PERLE RE RERCBELS 


6“ OU see that man there!” a medical 
¥ friend remarked to me as we 
were walking down Piccadilly, 

He pointed out to me a passer-by, one 
I immediately recognised—one of our most 
brilliant rising public men. 

“That fellow is one who has cultivated 
optimism to the very utmost,” my friend 
went on, “and he gets as much out of it 
mentally, morally, and physically as anyone 
I ever knew. It’s the force which inspires 
him. He’s got a constitution so bad that 
he would crumple up in a week without it.” 

He is not the first instance I have 
known of the kind. My medical friend 
was full of expressions showing the value of 
optimism as a physical asset. It is worth 
a great deal mentally and morally also, and 
I sometimes wonder how it is that people 
will so entirely ignore its helpfulness. As 
to dreaming of cultivating it they would 
almost as soon set to work to learn how to 
dance on the tight-rope. 


BEACONSFIELD ON WORLDLY WORRIES 


Optimism is regarded by many as a 
species of mild lunacy, exposing its unfortu- 
nate possessor to constant disappointments. 

I was congratulating a lady the other 
day upon her husband having received 
an appointment to which a little yearly 
fortune was attached. I remarked what 
an excellent thing it was, and how happy 
it must have made her. 

“Well, Sir Vanity,” she replied, “I’ve 
seen enough of the world never to count 
on too much, One never knows! There 
may be a thousand disagreeablenesses 


attached to the post that we do not dream 
of yet. And then suppose anything should 
happen to my husband in a few years after 
we have become accustomed to the 
position! How hard it would be to have 
to return to our present poor means !” 

Although this lady declared that she 
never anticipated, I never knew a more 
actively-minded person in the anticipation 
of calamities. T have known many others 
like her. Dreading horrors that never 
come, they are unable to enjoy anything 
that really does. 

“Half the life of half the people I 
meet,” Beaconsfield once remarked, “is 
spent in imagining what they will do if 
they are overtaken by misfortunes which 
never happen to them.” 

He it was who, when a lady remarked 
to him that she “liked to look facts in the 
face,” exclaimed : 

“True, madam, and you take care the 
facts shall have black faces, don’t you?” 


SHOULD WE COUNT OUR CHICKENS? 


I believe that there is hardly any proverb 
more ridiculous and more calculated to 
do harm than that which advises us not 
to count our chickens before they are 
hatched. 

The late Lord Salisbury, who took a 
considerable interest in prize poultry, was 
once dilating very enthusiastically upon 
some broods of chickens he expected. 
He felt certain that he should have some 
magnificent birds among the newcomers, 
and he gave run to his imagination as to their 
distinguished careers in the poultry world, 
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He was taken rather to task by an 
eminent ecclesiastic, who gently reminded 
him what folly it was to count the un- 
hatched chickens. 

“If I did not do so I should never put 
an egg under a hen,” replied his lordship. 

He was quite right. No man or woman 
would. 

“The chap ez says he doesn’t expect 
chickens to come out of ez eggs is a fool 
as deserves to only have bad eggs!” says 
Slick. 

And he is quite right. 

How can a man labour without antici- 
pation of profit? The bigger the profit 
promised the harder and better he will 
work, Cultivate counting your chickens, 
and cultivate the hope that they may prove 
good birds, too. If the birds do not come 
set some more eggs and begin again. 

Is IT WISE NOT TO HOPE? 


I must confess that to many of my 
acquaintances this advice appears most 
reckless. ‘They declare that if they hoped 
for anything and did not obtain it they 
should be “so disappointed.” If they 
never hope for anything they never can be 
balked. So they will be on ‘‘the safe side.” 

These people are something like the 
Scotch steward on the steamer of whom 
Spurgeon used to tell a story. Spurgeon 
asked him at what time the vessel would 
arrive at New York. 

“If she ever gets there atall,” replied the 
steward, ‘“‘just sic an hour on sic a day.” 

The steward had made a few thousand 
passages to New York, but he was never 
firmly impressed with the belief that the 
probability was he would ever get there, 
and he liked to prepare everybody for the 
very worst that might occur. 

“So that if you did happen to be 
drowned,” said Spurgeon, “you would 
never reproach him with having deluded 
you with false hopes. Of false fears he 
might raise he kept no reckoning.” 
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I know a lady who has always expressed 
the greatest admiration of Sir Henry Irving. 
Imagine my surprise when I discovered 
some time back that she had never seen 
him on the stage, I sought an explanation. 

“T cannot afford a reserved seat,” she 
said, “and I have never tried to see him 
because if I did try and I did not get in 
the theatre I should be so disappointed.” 

If she had tried to see Sir Henry Irving I 
have not the slightest doubt she would have 
succeeded. People who count their chickens 
somehow get the chickens to count. 

TAKING LIFE “LYING DOWN” 

It is better to hope and be disappointed 
than not to hope. ‘I'he man who takes 
life “lying down” is certain never to get 
knocked down, but he will be simply all 
the worse for not having had the experience. 
A man need not be absurd in his hoping, 
there is no necessity for him to hope for 
impossibilities, but if he hopes for the best 
he is wise. 

Pope says that “Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.” But it does not. It 
is wonderful how many people find no 
spring in them. You can lose any faculty 
you have by carefully neglecting to use it, 
and the people who stedfastly set their 
face against “the folly of hoping” at last 
really find that they have very little to 
hope for. 

The other day a magistrate had before 
him one of the unemployed, whose custom 
it turned out it was to get up somewhere 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. He 
had given up hoping to get work, he 
informed the magistrate. A man like that 
certainly would be a fool to hope for 
anything of the kind. I should like to 
meet that man and discover when his 
hopelessness began. He is a sample of 
the disease in an advanced state. 


THE ARTIST WHO DID NOT DESPAIR 


The great mistake that people make 
when they try in a cowardly way to 
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avoid disappointment by never hoping is 
that they identify disappointment with 


despair. It is not the same thing at 
all with a reasonable and courageous 
person. 


I remember one of our most popular 
artists, then an unknown man, painting a 
picture for the Royal Academy. He was 
certain it would be a success and he did 
not disguise his hopes respecting it. It 


was rejected. A brother artist of the 


Lnoto 
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dismal type, suggested to me that we 
should “go round” to see the unfortunate 
man. 

“He is sure to be so miserable. He 
has indulged in such foolish anticipations,” 
my companion remarked. 

Instead of finding him so, we discovered 
him busily occupied in scheming a fresh 
picture, of which he had greater hopes 
than he had indulged of the other! His 


hopes were realized too! 


Denniston & Sullivan 


“ZANGCHA” (LONG LEGS) ON THE STAFF OF THE UNIVERSAL SUPPLY CO. 


BORN AT WUSIEH, A GIANT 7-FT. HIGH, AGED 32 


YEARS 


ot 
; NE of the most attractive features 
© of “Quality Street” which was 
recently produced by our enter- 
prising A.D.C. was the appearance of six 
clever children, who acted as the Misses 
Throssel’s pupils. Our photographs will 
show “our readers how picturesque and 
well they all looked in the pretty gowns so 
carefully chosen and designed by Mrs. O. 
B, Rasmussen, and their dancing, which 
was arranged by Mrs. W. R. Parkin, evoked 
hearty rounds of applause that necessitated 
a repetition every time they performed. 
Master Ivor Rasmussen created roars of 
laughter with his comical attitudes whilst 
Master S. Bowen performed his little speak- 
ing part in the most natural manner possible. 
The photographs are by Ying Cheong. 
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Santa Claus and the Mouse 


One Christmas-eve, when Santa Claus 
Came to a certain house, 

To fill the children’s stockings there, 
He found a little mouse. 

‘A merry Christmas, little friend,” 
Said Santa Claus, so kind. 

“The same to you, sir,” said the mouse; 
“T thought you would not mind, 

If I stay awake to-night, 
And watch you for awhile.” 

“You're very welcome, little friend,” 
Said Santa, with a smile; 

And then he filled the stockings up, 
Before the mouse could wink; 

From toe to top, from top to toe, 
‘There wasn’t left a chink. 

“Now they won’t hold another thing,” 
Said Santa Claus with pride. 

A twinkle came in mouse’s eyes, 
But humbly he replied: 


“It’s not polite to say it, and 
Your pardon I implore, 
But in the fullest stocking there 
I could put one thing more.” 
“Oh, ho!” said Santa, “silly mouse: 
Don’t I know how to pack? 
By filling stockings all these years, 
I should have learned the knack.” 
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And then he took the stocking down 
From where it hung so high, 

And said: “Now put in one thing more— 
I give you leave to try.” 

The little mouse smiled to himself, 
And then he softly stole 

Up to the stocking’s crowded toe, 
And gnawed a little hole! 

“Now, if you please, good Santa Claus, 
I've put in one thing more; 

For you will own that little hole 
Was not in before.” 

How Santa Claus did laugh and laugh! 
And then he gaily spoke: 

“Well! you shall have a Christmas cheese, 
For that nice little joke.” 
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The Monk's Charity 

There was once a monk who was 
renowned for his love of charity, and, 
unlike most people, he practised what he 
preached. He once made a vow that if it 
was in his power, no beggar should go 
away from him with an empty pocket. 

One day this monk decided to go on a 
pilgrimage toa distant monastery, and on the 
way to visit all the shrines that he passed. 

So he went, and faithfully kept his vow, 
so much so, that when he arrived ata village 
midway between his own home and the 
monastery he was going to, he had not even 
a penny-piece to pay for a night’s lodging. 

Suddenly a thought 
struck him, “TI will go to 
Brother John, the curé 
of this village,” thought 
he, 
will help me.” 

Brother John, a goodly 
and devout man, readily 
agreed to give the monk 


“and perchance he 


a good supper and a bed. 

Early the next morning 
the monk was awakened 
by the tolling of a church 
bell close by. “I will 
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Advice from a Great Man 

Sir Freperick TRreves gave some 
sensible advice the other day when he was 
asked to send a message to boys. ‘The 
great surgeon said, “Don’t bother about 
genius, and don’t worry about being clever. 
Trust rather to hard work, perseverance, 
and determination. The best motto for a 
long march is ‘Don’t grumble, plug on.’ 
You hold your future in your own hands. 
Never waver in this belief. Don’t swagger. 
‘The boy who swaggers, like the man who 
swaggers, has little else that he can do. 
He is a cheap-jack crying his own paltry 
wares. It is an empty tin that rattles most. 


go to early Mass,” he 
exclaimed. 

When he arrived at the Church door, 
he saw standing by it a beggar, whose 
ragged clothes scarcely held together. 
Out of long habit the monk dived his 
hands into his trousers pockets, forgetting 
that the night before they had been empty, 
but now, what did his fingers touch, surely 
that was money? 

He pulled out his hands, and disclosed 
a—crown. ‘This he did three times, every 
time bringing out the same amount, and 
handing it to the beggar, who seemed 
overjoyed at his good fortune. 

Then he went into Church, and soon 
everyone knew of the wonderful miracle 
which had been performed that morning. 


KATIE WANSTALL 
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DAISY BRODIE 
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INEZ RASMUS: 

ALMA RASMU 
Remember 
the hardest thing to acquire is the faculty 
of being unselfish, 


Be honest, be loyal, be kind. 


bd 
Oranges and Lemons 

Mosr of the old nursery rhymes have 
some meaning in them, but they were 
made so long ago that the things which 
everyone knew at that time have, many of 
them, been forgotten in these later days. 
The song of and 
Lemons,” for instance, is only a tale, in 
verse, of what was once the way of exacting 
the river toll from the fruit porters—the 
men who carried the boxes of oranges and 


nursery “Oranges 
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lemons, or raisins and figs, from the ships 
to the quay. Each of these porters had 
to pay a fee of five oranges, or five lemons, 
every New Year’s Day to the Benchers of 
of St. Clement’s Inn, and if the men had 
not the oranges just then, they might pay 
in farthings instead. You remember, it 
says in the rhyme, “You owe me five 
farthings.” 


IVOR RASMUSSEN 


The Almond and the Raisin 


*Twas an almond and a raisin, 
In a dish all silver bright, 

A raisin, dusky purple, 
And an almond, creamy white. 


Said the raisin to the almond, 
“‘T was once as full of wine 

As a dewdrop is of sunlight, 
And a glossy skin was mine.” 


Said the almond to the raisin, 
“And I’ve a tale to tell— 

I was born inside a flower, 
And I lived within a shell.” 


Said the raisin to the almond, 
“We are both from Southern lands, 
And we came once more together, 
Having fallen in English hands. 
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Don’t you think we ought to marry? 
I am sure ’twould be as well, 
Though 1 have lost my juices, 
And you have lost your shell.” 


Said the almond to the raisin, 
“Tt is my dearest wish.” 

That is why you always find them 
Side by side within the dish. 


co 


Be Content 


Lone, long ago a robin and a butterfly 
talked over their troubles one day, 

“How much nicer it would be to live 
in a house, as men do!” said the robin. 

“There's a black cloud in the sky, and 
I’m sure it’s going to rain. I'll have to 
cuddle up under the leaves, and my 
feathers will be damp. I fear I'll take 
cold and lose my voice.” 

“T have to hide away, too, when it rains,” 
said the butterfly. “’Twould be a great 
pity if the water washed off my lovely 
powder, and a big shower might drown 
me.” 


SYDNEY BOWEN 
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Miss Butterfly was quick-witted. “ Why 
not go to live in that house now? The 
window’s open.” And she flew in at once. 
‘The robin was more cautious. He lighted 
on the window-sill, and peeped around. 
“T don’t see any place for a nest.” 

“Pshaw! You don’t need a nest in a 
house,” said his gay little friend. So Master 
Robin flew in, and perched on the first 
thing he found, which was a book; but he 
looked homesick. Miss Butterfly fluttered 


to a quill-pen, and made believe it was a 
flower. ; 

Preity soon there were sounds, and the 
robin listened as hard as he could. 
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“O papa!” a child’s voice said. “ Look 
there! Sh-sh! Keep still! You'll scare 
them! What a beautiful butterfly for your 
collection! And papa, mayn’t I have the 
bird in a cage? I'd like a robin with my 
canary.” } 

A man’s voice answered low, “Run 
around outside then, deary, and close the 
window softly, so they can’t get out.” 

Master Robin’s brains were wide awake 
now. He spoke quickly: “That man’s an 
en—ento—well, I can’t say it; but he’s 
crazy on insects, and he'll stick a pin 
through you, my lady. And that girl 
thinks she'll put me in a cage! I guess not! 
Let’s fly!” 


INEZ RASMUSSEN 
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Out they flew, just as the little maid’s 
hand touched the sash. They heard her 
cry of disappointment as they dashed 
by her. 

“O papa! they just went out like a 
flash; and they're both gone!” 

But Master Robin and Miss Butterfly 
laughed happily to be out again in the free 
air. The black cloud was gone, and the 
warm spring sun was shining on the 
garden-beds of crocus and hyacinth. How 
beautiful it was out of doors! Living in a 
house was not to be compared to it. 

“Better be content where our Maker 
meant us to live,” said Miss Butterfly. 
A wise after-thought of 
the highty-tighty __ little 
creature ! 

= 
Quaint Sayings 

A CERTAIN confectioner, 
who caters chiefly to the 
j little folks of the neigh- 
| bourhood, lately arranged 
his shop window with great 
care in preparation for a 
=| local festivity. 

+ The crowning attraction 
of the whole was a large 
chocolate tiger with most realistic 
green eyes, made of glass marbles, 
which had cost the designer a shilling 
a-piece. In the tiger’s mouth was a card 
bearing the  inscription:—‘ Nothing in 
this window over three pence a quarter- 
pound.” 

A crowd of youngsters quickly assembled 
on the sidewalk, and presently, after much 
spelling over of the placard, two of them 
invaded the shop and deposited a nickel 
upon the counter. 

“Say, mister,” began the smaller 
boy, earnestly,” gimme a quarter o’ a 
pound o’ tiger—the piece with the eyes 
in it!” 
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Ir is a warm day just before the end of 


the term, and the youthful teacher is telling 
a class of six-year-olds what a prism is. 

The cube and sphere are an old story to 
them now, but the prism is more difhcult. 

The teacher spends twenty minutes in 
strenuous illustration and _ explanation. 
Then she asks hopefully— 

“Boys, are you sure that you all know 
what a prism is?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” chorus the fifty. 

“Then, Johnnie O'Neill, you may use it 
in a sentence.” 

Up rises Johnnie and he announces 
with perfect confidence— 


“Me brudder Chimmie is in prism for 
six months.” 


= 


Unc 


“Come, Reggie, it’s time for 
all good little boys to be in bed.” 

Reccir: “Yes, uncle; but you know I 
have been naughty to-day.” 


+ 


“THERE i 


s more pleasure in giving than 
in receiving,” was the proverb that a 
mother was trying to instil into a youthful 
mind. “That's true about castor oil, 
mother,” was the answer. 


A SNAPSHOT TAKEN ON THE BUBBLING WELL ROAD 


MCE 


RIDDLES 


THE more you take away, the larger it gets. 


What is it?—Answer: A hole. 


I am a piece of gold, my house is made of crystal, no door nor windows have I, 


yet people come in and steal me. 


Answer: 


An egg. 


Why is it dangerous to sleep in a train?—Answer: Because the train runs over 


sleepers. 


White as snow, but it is not snow; green as grass, but it is not grass; red as fire, 


but it is not fire; black as ink, but it is not ink. 


What is it?—/ 


nswer: A blackberry. 


How many insects does it take to make a landlord?—Answer: ‘Ten-ants. 
What is that which never asks any questions, and yet requires many answers?-— 


Answer: The door-bell. 


Name me, and you break me.—Answer: 


Silence. 


Why a Cat Falls on Its Feet 


A pRoBLeM of antique but abiding 
interest is revived by M. C. Hartmann, 


who has constructed an experimental 
model in. order to show why a cat always 
falls on its feet. It is one of the laws of 
mechanics that a body or a system of 
forces cannot set itself in rotation as a 
whole. If one part of it begins to rotate 
another part must rotate in a reverse direc- 
tion as a compensatory force. A simple 
example of this is furnished by the experi- 
ment of twirling an oar in the rowlock of 
a boat (without allowing the oar to touch 
the water); the boat will begin to rotate in 
a direction opposite to that of the rotating 
oar. Now at first sight it might appear 
that the cat defied this law of mechanics, 
since in falling it seems always able to 
rotate its body so that its feet come under- 
most. But M. Hartmann shows reason 
for supposing that a cat is really an example 
of compensatory rotation. He has made 
a model of a primitive cat out of card- 
board. ‘The cat is a cardboard cylinder 
with four drumsticks, or rods, stuck in it 
for legs. On the inner side of the cylinder, 
furthest from the forelegs, he has a species 
of tail, also of cardboard, which is mounted 
on a strong movable iron wire. This iron 
wire is the termination of the axis of a 
spring concealed in the body of the cat. 
This spring can only be released and 
allowed to come into play when one looses 
a string which comes out of the cardboard 
cat’s stomach. M. Hartmann hangs his 
cat by this string so that its four feet point 
upwards. When the string is cut the card- 
board cat will fall, but at the same time 


the spring will be released, and as it comes 
into play the iron wire and the tail attached 
to it will begin to rotate with considerable 
speed. If the height of the fall is 
sufficient, and the dimensions of the 
apparatus and the strength of the spring 
are appropriate, the cardboard cat as it 
rotates will always fall on its feet. Thus, 
evidently the reason a cat always falls on 
its feet is that it rotates its tail with 
sufficient vehemence to produce the desired 
mechanical results.” On this hypothesis 
a cat without a tail if dropped from a 
convenient height should be unable to 
regulate its fall. 


* 


For Women 
HOW TO HAVE BEAUTIFUL EYES 


Beautirut eyes may be kept into late 
life, and plain eyes may be beautified, says 
an authority. First realise that diet plays 
an enormous part. Gross feeding, over- 
rich dishes, rich sweets, and, above all, 
continual drinking will rob the eyes of 
their brightness. Glasses should be fitted 
at once and worn regularly, if the sight be 
defective, or red eyelids and wrinkles will 
soon show themselves. Veils, especially 
spotted ones, are very bad for the eyes; 
they often tire and strain and make deli- 
cate eyes very irritable. If they must be 
worn, tie them round the brim of the hat 
to keep them well away from the face. 
Crows’-feet, wrinkles, heavy shadows under 
the eyes denote internal delicacy, trouble 
with the liver or kidneys, or over-fatigue 
or over-work. 
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Study the eye in relation to your general 
health. If the eye is yellow or not clear, 
and it refuses to right itself by home 
treatment, a doctor should be consulted. 
Remember, for bright eyes you must never 
allow constipation, indigestion, or bilious- 
ness to continue. Sleep is a great beauti- 
fier of the eyes. After her first youth, a 
woman should lie down and sleep for half 
an hour, or at least close her eyes before 
going out in the evening. 


= 
For Card Players 


Hovie was not really the inventor of 
whist, although often so stated to be, but 
he was the first to introduce scientific 
whist to the public. A recent authority 
says that very little is known of Hoyle’s 
personal history, except that he was a 
barrister by profession, and held the post 
of Registrar of the Prerogative in Ireland. 
He was born in 1670, and died in Caven- 
dish-square in 1767, at the advanced age 
of 97. He received the sum of £1,000 
from his publisher for his treatise on whist, 
which ran through five editions in one 
year, and was extensively pirated. Hoyle 
is said to have given lessons in whist at a 
guinea per lesson. One of his great points 
was the calculation of probabilities at 
various stages of the rubber. ‘This at first 
was deemed so important in guiding 
players that a famous mathematician used 
to frequent the coffee-houses (the old sub- 
stitute for the modern clubs) and give his 
opinion on the state of the odds at any 
stage in the game of whist in return for a 
small fee from the players. 


= 
For Men 


WHAT LORD WOLSELEY COULD Not 
UNDERSTAND 
For posts in the Civil Service, candidates 
have to be under certain ages. The ages 
vary in different departments, but there is 
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always a fixed age, over which it is useless 
for a candidate to apply for an appointment. 
More than half the persons who awake to 
the fact that they would like to obtain one 
of those posts are over the age limit! 
They have lost the opportunity of gaining 
it by not having made up their minds in 
time that it would be worth while going in 
for it. 

Lord Wolseley once said he found an 
immense number of men in the army who 
were incompetent for positions they sought, 
and who, when he enquired of them how 
it was they had not acquired the quali- 
fications, replied that they really never 
dreamt it would be worth their while to do 
so. They had never quite realised that it 
would pay them to acquire them. When 
he asked what they had done instead, he 
found they had done nothing! 

“Now, I can understand a man hesitating 
between two courses for qualifying himself,” 
he declared, “but I cannot understand a 
man hesitating between a course of action 
and a course of idleness. The reward of 
activity may be doubtful—you may not get 
quite what you ask from it—but there is 
no doubt as to the disaster that awaits 
inaction—none whatever. Many people 
seem to persuade themselves they are 
going ahead when they only rack their 
brains as to whether a thing is worth while, 
and decide that it is not.” 


> 
For the Artistic 


A CHARMING AND ORIGINAL PLANT-STAND 


I HAVE recently been introduced to a 
charming and original plant-stand which 
completely took my fancy, and which 
I thought might probably interest some of 
my readers, especially those who are on 
the look-out for some little novelty to 
brighten up the drawing-room for the 


spring and summer. ‘This plant-stand had 
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been designed by the owner, the actual 
work having been carried out by the local 
joiner for a very moderate sum. Where, 
however, the masculine members of the 
family happen to have some skill with 
joiners’ tools it would be well to enlist 
their services, for the stand would then be 
made for just the cost of the wood. The 
framework of this useful piece of furniture 
consisted of a rather low square table with 


prettily shaped but strong legs, table and 


legs being carried out in ash stained to the 
colour of fumed oak, and then wax-polish- 
ed, The top of the table was covered with 
a thin sheet of zinc to prevent any damp 
from the plants sinking into the wood. 
Divisions of wood divided the top of the 
table into four partitions, each large enough 
to hold one, or even two or three plant 
pots. In this particular case a large plant 
was pushed well to the back of each com- 
partment, the front being filled by two 
smaller trailing plants, which hung over 
the edges of the stand with charming effect. 
The panels which flanked each compart- 
ment were decorated with pieces of needle- 
work carried out in bright colours, and 
covered with glass to protect them from 
damp or soil, the vivid tones of the silk 
telling admirably against the green of the 
plants, If liked, however, these panels 
might be decorated equally well with wood- 
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carving, poker-work, beaten copper or brass, 
with 
designs carried out in short brass-headed 
nails 


marqueterie, or even conventional 


> 


For Housekeepers 
PETITS SOUFFLES AU JAMBON 


(SMALL HAM SOUFFLES) 


Cur half a pound of lean (cooked) ham 
up small, then pound it to a paste in a 
mortar. Add to it as you do so about a 


gill of brown Next rub all through 


sauce. 
a fine sieve. 

Melt enough aspic jelly to make one 
and a half gills. Whisk it until it begins 
to set, then stir it into the ham mixture. 
Season it to taste with ground nutmeg, 
pepper, and mace, salt will not be needed. 
Whip a quarter of a pint of cream till it 
will just hang on the whisk, stir it into the 
mixture, whisking it in for about five 
minutes. Have ready six small souffle- 
cases, tie a band of foolscap paper round 
each—to come about an inch higher than 
the case. Putin the mixture. Arrange a 
pretty design in ‘truffle or chilli in the 
centre, then pour in a little melted aspic 
jelly to the depth of a quarter of an inch 
or less. Leave till set. Then slightly wet 
the outside of the band of paper, and 
carefully draw it off the souffle. 


Photo 
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Muscles and Morals 


MOST interesting and entertaining 
article lately appeared in a London 
paper in which the gifted author 

discusses an old subject in a very fresh 
and novel way, and arrives at a somewhat 
alarming conclusion. ‘The theme of the 
superiority of goodness that lasts to beauty 
that vanishes away is one with which every 
preacher is Our lady writer 
insists once again that men fall in love 
with pretty girls for no satisfying reason. 
Virtues of character go for little or nothing 
in comparison with eyes that flash, and 
lips that curve daintily, and dimples that 
exercise a ravishing and _ irresistible in- 
fluence. ‘The sensual side,” she writes, 
“prevails over wisdom and reason, which 


familiar. 


would urge men to honour and choose 
the friend, the 
comrade, the companion; but men have 
never put wisdom in action with regard to 
women.” All this is trite enough. It is 
no use warring against the cult of beauty. 
In point of fact society is concerning itself 
more and more with the problem of 
beautifying its cities. ‘The garden suburb 
is being designed from the point of view 
of esthetics. We are all coming to see 
that a building need not be less useful that 
it is good to look at. The child with the 
pretty face is as suitable a home for a 
well-trained mind as the absolutely plain 
child. But it is certain that the mass of 
men do prefer superior outward attractions 
to a superior mind and heart. 

So far we may all agree with Madame 
Yvette Guilbert, whose article I am refer- 
It is only when she comes down 


rather the ‘good woman,’ 


ring to. 


to practical suggestion that she becomes 
original. She has pleaded the cause of 
“the good woman.” Now let us see what 
“Owing to sports 
and athletics a new strong race, endowed 
with muscle, will be born, and athletic 
women will be found in other places than 
music-halls and circuses; and from the 
day on which women become capable of 
using their feet and their fists equality will 
be gained. Therefore, ladies, 
cultivate muscle, for by muscle only will 
you conquer.” So it appears that it is to 
be by muscle that men are to be made to 
appreciate “the good woman.” One 
could have wished that the fair writer had 
condescended to more details of the new 
campaign. One gathers, however, that the 
modern Amazon will forcibly withdraw 
her chosen husband from the weak and 
sentimental admiration of beauty, and will 
keep him loyal and obedient by the simple 
expedient of the affectionate exercise of 
muscular pressure. 


she has to propose. 


This may be the solution of the matri- 
monial problem for which we have been 
waiting so long. Only let us equip all 
our girls with dumb-bells and Indian clubs, 
and teach them “the use of their fists and 
their feet,” and they will then possess 
themselves of docile husbands who. will 
have the best of all reasons for treating 
them with respect. ‘That is a proposition 
easy to be understanded. It is not quite 
so obvious why this muscular woman is to 
be “the good woman” whom the fool 
man deserts at present simply because he 
knows no better than to admire beauty of 
form and face. - It seems to me that our 
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author has discovered a new and subtle 
connection between muscles and morals 
which she has not felt at liberty to explain. 
She is all for the ideal relationship between 
husband and wife. She says nothing, 
indeed, about their being lovers—that is 
probably out of date. But she insists on 
their being friends, comrades, and com- 
panions; and in order that they may 
become all this to one another—so I read 
the argument—the lady must learn “to 
use her fists and her feet.” When she has 
the brawny arms of a miner, and wears 
twelves in boots, when she is, in short, 
muscularly developed up to the last ideal 
of Sandowian size and sinew, the comrade, 
friend, and companion of man will have 
been produced, and the vexed problem 
of matrimonial happiness will have been 
finally solved. 

Of course, the principal point in our 
author’s favour is a familiar one. The 
athlete who keeps himself in good condi- 
tion is almost always a man of wholesome 
life. The strong, strenuous, clean-limbed 


ee of 
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lad, firm of flesh and fibre, is the most 
likely one to have a sound mind and a 
pure imagination, and to be delivered from 
any of the poisonous vices of youth. 
Muscle, after all, is a stern taskmaster. 
King Muscle demands of all his loyal 
subjects a temperate, cleanly, pure, and 
If they transgress, his punish- 
“Take away the 


moral life. 
ments are immediate. 
talent,” is his sentence. The physical 
frame deteriorates; the muscle becomes 
soft and flabby. The life of indulgence 
or enervation invites a certain prompt and 
infallible aemesis. Therefore, the gospel 
of muscular development which has been 
so good for boys ought to be no less 
salutary for girls. The peril, of course, is 
lest in physical delights the mental and 
spiritual side of the nature should suffer 
starvation. It is necessary to say to our 
athletic friends that mental culture and 
spiritual discipline are at least as essential 
as physical development if we are to pre- 
sent a full-orbed manhood and womanhood 
to God for His Divine service here below. 


eS 


IF I WERE FATHER CHRISTMAS 


Ir I were Father Christmas, and Christmas he were me, 
The “gay and festive season” should still more festive be, 
I would not go where plenty was reigning over all, 

And where I’m always welcome, but give the poor a call. 

I might, as I was passing, just give the rich a nod, 

To show that my behaviour was not so very odd ; 

But where the slums were thickest, and folk were in distress, 
I'd settle down and struggle to make their troubles less. 


In every house that wanted a sign of Christmas cheer-— 
And goodness knows how many are even worse than drear— 
I would not waste a moment, but give the magic cue 

For “Exit all that’s dreary, and enter all that’s new !” 

In fact, the change in slum-land should be so all complete 
That one would think a genie had wandered down the street. 


Ah! just for one day only, how jovial it would be, 
If I were Father Christmas, and Christmas he were me. 


S ar A 
63 NE would never imag 

and Mrs. 
Won 


house 


Dabelstein’s 


enlion” 
Doumer had been built as 
recently as rg05 and had only 
been occupied for a year or so. 
‘fhe long-established look it 
has assumed outside is owing to 
the rapid growth of vegetation 
out here, 
Mrs. Dabelstein 
arrange the grounds a couple 
of years before the house was 
built. The interior of the house 


started to 


has also a comfortable well- 
occupied appearance, gained 
possibly by the fact — that 
Mrs. Dabelstein furnished it 


The hall is one of the 


herself. 


A BRIDGE 


IN. THE GROUNDS 


BS ES ae GS ES ES a 
seautiful ety — 


“ KENLION” 


ne that Mr. 


and to the fact that | 


prettiest in Shanghai, and is entered by 


beautiful a handsome dark teakwood door inset 
on the 


Route with cut-glass_ specially imported from 


STAINED GLASS HALL WINDOWS 


home. A beautiful stained glass 
window runs the whole of the middle 
stairway, which with landings and 
walls is covered entirely with cosy 
Indian red. 


A SUMMER-HOUSE 
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““KENLION,” THE 


The second floor is occupied by the 
billiard room and several large bedrooms, 
and the ground floor by two drawing- 
rooms, and the dining-room. The principal 
feature of the drawing-room is a lovely 
big window seat in a handsome leaded 


RESIDENCE OF 


MR. AND MRS. DABELSTEIN 
The 


drawing-rooms is gree! 


glass window. colouring in the 


relieved with rose- 


coloured brocade hangings, cushions, etc., 


whilst the dining-room is furnished in 


dark rosewood, and has soft greeny-blue 
filled with 


walls. A big green-house 


THE 


DRAWING-ROOM SHOWING THE DINING-ROOM IN THE DISTANCE 
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well-cared-for plants opens off this room, 
and all the rooms open on the south side 
to a spacious tiled verandah which is 
utilized to a great extent during the summer 
Mr. and Mrs. 
give frequent tennis parties. 


weather when Dabelstein 


es 


GARDEN 


PATH 


LIONEL DABE 


ee 
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The lawn in front of the house is large 
enough for four or five tennis setts to play 
at one time, and in another part of the 
ground there is a croquet or bowling 
green. The house stands in about thirty 
mow of land which is all cultivated to the 
best advantage. The comfortable servants’ 
quarters andcommodious stablesoccupy the 
northern side, beyond which is a big kitchen 
garden, and a prettily-arranged rockery. 

The name of “Kenlion” is derived 
from Kenneth and Lionel, the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Dabelstein’s two sons, one 
of whom is now at school at home. | Mrs. 
Dabelstein stic gardener, 
and takes much personal interest in her 


is an enthusi 


garden which is one of the most beautiful 
and successful in the French Settlement. 

The snap shots shown were taken by 
the Editress of Socta, SHanGual, and the 
larger photos by Lloyd’s Greater Britain 
Company. 


SIN IN HIS DONKEY CARRIAGE 


* 


A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


What shall I 
It is not the 
But the love 


give for Christmas? 
gift that is bought, 
that goes’ with the giving— 


The remembrance, and the thought. 
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Mrs. Simon 


in Shanghai 


Retic oF THE LATE Simple SiMoN or Nursery RHYME HaLi 


MESES EVES ee eee eee ee ee eee 


T’S a hind-before place indeed. In 
the crowded streets you hear ha/- 
hai, shouted from all sides. When 

you visit a godown, it is always a question 
of going up. And when you want a native 
to do something for you, you try and help 
him with “go askee.” He replies “ Wa, 
maskee.” Quite clever old people say ‘Wo 
can” for being disobliging, and “just can” 
or “tin,” Which is it? when they wish to 
be popular. 

The countrymen wear petticoats, pre- 
ferably blue, and use fans, while the 
women invariably wear trousers and no 
hats. Chits are not little human upstarts, 
but something enclosed in an envelope 
and chaperoned by a book. Sometimes 
they are worth a lot of money and it is not 
a disparaging term I find. ‘Tailors come 
and dress you and accordion pleat you as 
well. Native dressmakers are an unknown 
breed. There is a chief in every kitchen, 
and the kitchen-maid is always a kitchen- 
man. Even the weekly washing is also a 
severely male profession. The females 
apparently all go off to work in mills and 
come home at dusk, carrying their lunch 
baskets. I /4ak the women have the 
babies out here, but the men mostly seem 
to nurse them, And then the men sell 
flowers in the streets and look cold, while 
the women stand on slippery decks and 
steer cargo-boats up and down the river 
with bare arms and legs and using strong 
language. 

A chop sometimes has no connection. at 
all with meat, and at odd times denotes a 
mark, and when used doubly in chop-chop, 


it means, hot haste—not hot paste. That 
interesting book ‘Red Rubber” is called 
“Led Lubber” by the ritterati, I mean the 
litterati. You so soon get demoralised out 
here. 

A piece-goods man, is a gentlemanly 
and honourable calling among the pale 
faces, and not a collector of rags, as I first 
thought by the name. Dwelling in memory 
of the late Mr. Simon, whose weakness 
ever was for pies and pork, made me look 
up the price of chops in the daily paper 
and I found them; but under the Com- 
mercial Notes and more especially black 
cotton lastings. They are not the kind 
Mr. Simon liked. And I have woven a 
romance out of them. The prices I leave 
out for obvious reasons :— 

Yuen Fone, 
September, 1908. 

“Tt begins with a marriage in a temple, 
and they had the good luck to receive 
three rabbits, a present from ‘vo Jadies, 
also a Buddha and eight kinds of variegated 
students, There were three heroes amongst 
them, named Chow Lung Doo, On Dei 
Pan, and Ting Chow who was married. 
They all went to chin-chin joss in a 
large house where they kept nine doys. 
Trouble arose when /Gin Cho who was a 
sing-song soldier took two hammers and 
joined by eighteen students (not the 
variegated kind) attacked efyhteen boys, 
and one named AM/ing Lung Doo had the 
misfortune to see five stars. He was a 
teacher's son, and they laid him in the 
smoking-room which was decorated with 
a nicely designed friese of phanix and 
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swallows, ‘wo light-houses 


with three wise boys with spades and buckets 


A picture of 


in the foreground, and five doys paddling 


on-the sea, was hung in a good light, a 
brave soldier stopped the row and invited 
them all to a mandarin feast where a council 
of azne old men sat round a table, whereon 
reposed a fa: in a flower basket. The 


four old men who made the best speeches 


all referred to the “yal son of the fvo 
principals who organized this theatrical 
feast. Presently a pleasure-boat in which 
were seated a /ady, boy and fish was brought 
in by a healthy man, whose nickname was 
Lucky Character, and he wasa gardener by 
trade. A /ady artist arrived in the mofor- 


car of a rich man, bringing with her an- 
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other /ady and sycee paper to any extent. 
So you can imagine the ¢heatre was fairly 
full when the juggér came on and the 
squabble of the three brothers to obtain a 
peacock for the Empress’ daughter, whereby 
the fy maker met his death was thrilling in 


the extreme.” 


The late Mr. Simon wa‘ 


simple enough 
to give me credit as having no ideas. If 
only he was alive now to sce how I have 
worked up chops! 

I came out to Shanghai to meet a 
distant connection called Mr. Tim Dooley, 
They tell me to hunt him up in the hong- 
list, so I fear he has joined Simon and 
others. 

‘The Revic. 


AN EYE TO THE MAIN CHANCE 


NELLIE; 
sweetheart ?” 
ARTHUR: 


presents.” 


“Nothing 3 


“What brought about this serious trouble between Miggs and his 


only he thought a quarrel was cheaper than Christmas 
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‘©Tn the dear Homeland far across the sea, 

I wonder if they miss me, do they think of me?” 
Dear Jack, 

The topics of the moment are the 
deaths of the Emperor and Empress- 
Dowager and the political outlook in 
Peking. Conflicting rumours fill the air 
and one can believe nothing one hears. 
That the Emperor and Empress-Dowager 
should ‘ascend upon the dragon to be 
guests on high ”—as the Chinese poetically 
put it—within a day or so of each other 
seems too coincidental to pass without 
comment and suspicion, but amongst the 
Chinese, the Emperor's death was rumoured 
more than a month before its official 
publication. The exact date of his demise 
will probably never be definitely known, 
for within that wonderful Imperial walled 
city within a walled city, a sphinx-like 
secrecy can be maintained and undoubtedly 
is being carried on at the present moment— 
either that or lull before the storm, for we 
hear nothing about the situation in Peking, 
except that everything is outwardly quiet. 
Where is Yuan Shih-k’ai, and what is he 
doing? Either the reports of his death 
are true, or he is holding his own by main 
force. The burning question to us is, 
how will it all end, and the suspense 
is thrillingly exciting. As far as a 
mere European mind can estimate, the 
conclusions seem to be that if Yuan Shih-k’ai 
has sufficient power and backing to hold 
his own as director to the throne, peace 
and prosperity may be hoped for, on the 
other hand, if the reactionary party are 
strong enough to oppose him, civil war 
and disaster seem inevitable. However, 


To The Dear Homeland 


as A MONTHLY LETTER 
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as it is always the unexpected that 
happens in China we must be prepared 
for anything—Wous verrons, 


= 


The China Pony 


THE race season roused my slumbering 
conscience to the fact that I had promised 
to tell you about the China pony. It is 
quite true that he is capable of doing and 
has done his mile in 2.214 min., and 
the shortest time on record for a long 
distance is 5.3514 min. for two miles and a 
half, carrying respectively 152-lb. and 
156-1b. I know it is difficult to persuade 
people at home that our little 13 or 13-1 
pony can do such times, but I have it 
from the Race Club Records so you may 
take it ex. cathedra. 

I send you a photo of Aforiak our record 
pony for one mile and a quarter, also one 
of Cedric, who held the record from Spring 
1906 to Spring 1908. 


= 


Paper Hunting 

Our Paper Hunts—in which the China 
pony only is allowed to compete—are now 
in full swing. Your humble scribe, being 
a mere woman, has to be satisfied with a 
view of the start and finish, or if she follows, 
it must be very much in the background, 
T read your thoughts, cousin mine, a hunt 
without any representatives of the fair sex ? 
How dull! It isn’t though, because the 


“paper hunt is nothing more or less than a 


devil take the 
There is no time for chivalry, 


steeplechase and the 
hindmost. 
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Our country is the flattest of flatness, My first picture shows Cosswo/d, winner 
over water or dry ditches, so we lack of this Autumn Steeplechase, being 
the excitement of an occasional fence, led past the Grand Stand by little Miss 
but our steeplechase course boasts of Peggy Landale. He is a well-known old 


Photo COTSWOLD, A NOTED JUMPER E, F. Shanstrom 


several walls, which the native pony paper hunt pony and has won prizes for 
manipulates with much cleverness when jumping at the Horse Show. Across 
put to it, and a fatal accident is almost country the China pony is catlike, what 
unknown. he can’t jump he will scramble, and 


omer itenee a 
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MORIAK, WINNER OF THE CHAMPIONS, 1906—14 MILES, 2.34 MIN. 
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what he can’t scramble on four legs he will 
endeavour to manipulate - on two, quite 
cinematographically. Once the art of 
sticking on has been achieved (which 
is saying much, for he boasts of no 
friendly neck to which you may cling 
lovingly in time of need) he will take 
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you through most things, In intellect 
he is a paradox, at once so stupid, and so 
intelligent—but there he shows his nation- 
ality, and if one stops to think it out, there 
is usually method in his,stupidity from his 
own point of view. 

Nancy. 


* CEDRIC ”--—W 


<R OF THE CHAMPIONS 


I} MILES 2,353 MIN. 


SE 
HOW HE WAS KNOWN. 


Home they brought her sailor son, 
Grown a man across the sea, 

‘Tall and broad and black of beard, 
And hoarse of voice as man may be. 


Hand to shake and mouth to kiss, 
Both he offered ere he spoke ; 

But she said, ‘‘ What man is this, 
Come to play a sorry joke?” 


Then they praised him, called him “ smart, 
‘“‘Tightest lad that ever stept ;” 

But her son she did not know, 
And she neither smiled nor wept. 


Rose a nurse of eighty years, 
Christmas pudding put in sight ; 


She saw him eat. 


“Tis he! ’tis he!” 


She knew him—by his appetite 


3 
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ELDOM if ever was the Lyceum 
Theatre so crowded as on the 
occasion of the lecture delivered 

there, under the auspices of the Royal 

Asiatic Society, by the famous explorer 

who has just returned from his thrilling 

adventures in hitherto unexplored regions 
of Thibet. Perhaps the most flattering 
compliment to the lecturer was the packed 
house itself, considering the usually sparse 
attendance at lectures given in the Society’s 
smaller hall. As it was the theatre proved 
too small; and hundreds of people, 
unable to find accommodation anywhere, 
had to withdraw in disappointment, there 
being not even standing room in the 
gangway. ‘The disappointment was. the 
greater, inasmuch as in ateordance with 
the lecturer’s wish, no verbatim account of 
the proceedings appeared in the papers. 
From a geographical standpoint the 
lecture was all that could be desired. It 
must be admitted, however, that the 
audience expected to hear more of Dr. 
Sven Hedin’s sensational personal ex- 
periences. His extremely unassuming 
disposition stood in the way of a fuller 
account of his sufferings so nobly endured 
for the cause of science, through desert 
plains, amidst the most inhospitable of 
nomads, and over the highest mountain 
ranges of the world. The hardships, the 
perils, the grandeur of the exploit, all found 
further disguise in humorous allusions to 
droll incidents, and in the very appearance 
of the great explorer, who bore scarcely 
any vestige of the almost superhuman 
ordeals so bravely undergone. Instead of 

a weather-beaten, prematurely grey and 

halfbroken down martyr of science, the 


rie. ae Hedin 4 
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audience saw a very picture of health and 
youth hardly reconcilable with the daring 
explorer so often within an inch of death, 
who had to paint and besmirch himself 
every day and tend sheep, to escape 
detection in the course of his nomadic 
wanderings, which have not only re- 
volutionised many a geographical theory 
but even belied a well-known adage: it 
was no fool, it was a most distinguished 
savant who ventured where angels fear 
to tread; and on altitudes over twenty 
thousand feet well might he have prided 
himself as the mortal nearest to heaven. 

In the course of the lecture, Dr. Sven 
Hedin scarcely ever gave vent to the ex- 
pansion which-he must have felt before the 
enthralling grandeur of the sceneries which 
burst upon his view in all the primeval, 
sublime majesty of an untrodden wilderness 
of mountains robed in eternal snow. On 
one occasion, however, the scientist showed 
how deeply imbued he was with the spirit 
of the land watered by a mighty sacred 
river whose source he discovered: how a 
Brahmin would have gloried in the pride 
which betrayed itself as the explorer 
narrated how at last he stood before the 
spring of the Brahmaputra, the son of 
Brahma ! 

To the audience it was left to 
infer what the perils and hardships must 
have been from the barest reference to 
mountain passes strewn with the careases 
of horses and mules, whose power of 
endurance had given way under the 
terrible strain; and the intense cold 
preserved these carcases as if to deter the 
explorer with a realistic repetition of that 
most dismal Dantesque warning at the 
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infernal threshold : 

ye that enter. 
There was pathos in the mere allusion 

to two candles burning over a_ lonely 


Abandon all hope, 


Christmas dinner; to the caravan being 
lightened of every dispensable burden, 
even of clothing, like a ship in distress; 
to the eventual disposal of revolvers and 
other things to secure provisions. Thus 
disarmed and more than ever imperiled, 
the expedition nevertheless preserved intact 
all the scientific instruments and an 
invaluable legacy to science in the shape 
of records extending over six thousand 
pages and nine hundred maps, revealing 
the greatest and most imposing mountain 
ranges on the face of the earth. The 
Trans-Himalaya thus far unmapped. 


VERANDAH OF ARCADIA 
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In science the intrepid explorer evidently 
followed the motto that faint heart never 
won fair lady ; and however stern the goddess 
of science might have been, even eternal 
snows could not but thaw, when set against 
the quenchless ardour, the indomitable 
perseverance, the unflinching heroism 
with which the inmost secret is at last 
rifled from the heart of Asia at the hourly 
peril of life and through adventures which 
are a veritable romance. Already one of 
the most lionised of explorers, Dr. Sven 
Hedin, will undoubtedly be the recipient of 
greater honours for his recent achievements 
surpassing as they do all previous ones 
in scientific importance. 


C. A. M. DE Jxsus. 
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A NEW FIRE ESCAPE ee 
Improvements in Fire Escapes: Shanghai's Most Up-to-date Pattern (Ca 
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N the list of new machinery and apparatus on the level being attainable, whilst one in 
in the “British Trade Journal” the five gradients can be negotiated. The 
following article is published :— wheels are of the artillery pattern, and are 


A fire escape, possessing unique features, fitted with solid indiarubber tyres, those in 


has just been constructed by Messrs. rear being of twin section. 

Merryweather & Sons, of London, for the The ladders are four in number, and 
Shanghai Fire Brigade. It is a motor- extend toa total height of 80-ft.. In the 
propelled and motor turn-table fire escape, travelling position they rest horizontally 


and may justly be claimed to mark anepoch — on the carriage, but on reaching the scene 


Photo THE NEW TURN-TABLE ESCAPE 4.B..Weeks 
AT PRESENT IN THE HANDS OF THE VICTORIAS 
in fire engineering. Although there are of operations the power of the propelling 


other motor-propelled turn-table escapes in motor can be transferred to the escape 
existence, this machine is, we believe, the machinery through a vertical worm fixed 
first one to be made in which the engine on the centre line of the turn-table and 
propelling the carriage is also employed for _ the raising and extending of the ladders to 
raising and extending the ladders. their ful! extent is effected in less than a 

The carriage is propelled by a 4o-h.p. minute. These operations can be carried 
four-cylinder water-cooled petrol motor, out entirely by one man through two levers 
with three forward speeds and one reverse, arranged side by side at the rear of the 
a maximum of twenty-five miles an hour machine. 
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‘The raising and extending of the ladders 
can also be performed by hand mechanism, 
alternative gearing being provided for this 
purpose. The turn-table is arranged for 
slewing the ladders round by hand on 
either side of the carriage, and can be 
operated equally well in any position, 

Plumbing gear is fitted, enabling the 
ladders to be tilted sideways on the ladder 
framing, an advantage which can be 
appreciated when the carriage is stand- 
ing on a hill side or other uneven 
ground. The sides of the ladders are 
fitted with Merryweathers’ patent bow- 
string girder truss of light steel tube, 
which, besides materially strengthening the 
ladders, forms a convenient handrail—a 
great advantage when the height of the 
escape is taken into consideration. Special 
attention has been paid to stability, and it 


may be mentioned that the escape can be [& 


extended horizontally to a distance of 
5o-ft. at right angles to the carriage, and 
will then safely support two men on the 
extreme end without fear of tilting the 
carriage. The rear portion of the frame is 
fitted with two cross members carrying 
screw struts at their ends, which can be 
screwed hard on to the ground, so as to 
take the weight of the machine off the 
carriage springs and afford a solid base for 
the escape when in use. ‘he fact that 
the escape when extended stands self- 
supported, enables it to be used as a water- 
tower. Before being dispatched abroad, 
the machine was taken through the heart 
of London, in order to demonstrate its 
capacity for negotiating narrow streets, 
both for travelling and for bringing the 
ladders into operation. The escape was 
found to be admirably constructed for 
working in confined spaces. It was driven 
along such places as Laurence Pountney 
Hill, Watling Street, Paternoster Row, Ivy 
Lane, and Philip Lane, and was eventually 
got to work in Bow Lane. This is perhaps 
the narrowest and most confined of the 
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city streets, but the manceuvring of the 
escape presented no difficulty, the com- 
bined movements of raising, extending, 
and slewing on the turn-table enabling any 
part within range of the ladders to be 
reached with ease, 


J.B. Weeks 
THE TURN-TABLE IN USE 


Photo 


Shanghai deserves every credit for its 
up-to-date policy in regard to fire-brigade 
material, the machine under notice being 
the third motor fire appliance put into 
service at this important Chinese port. 
The first, a combined fire escape and 
chemical engine, been in 
upwards of two years, and the second, a 


has service 
powerful motor steam-engine at eight 
hundred gallons capacity per minute was 
supplied early this year. These two ma- 
chines were also constructed by Messrs 
Merryweather and the repeat orders proves 
conclusively that satisfaction is being given 
by this class of apparatus. 


Chapter I 


'T was Freda’s doing from beginning 
to end, and when I look back on 
that by-gone time and memory 

flashes a bright lurid light upon the never- 
to-be-forgotten race for the Chesterfield 
Cup, I say “God bless her—my sweetheart 
—my wife,” 

Going backwards a few stages, I see 
myself fooling away the few thousands left 
me by my poor dad, and transferring to 
the pockets of the bookies the cash which 
ought to have been devoted to other and 
more sensible ends. I see myself engaged 
to Freda Chesterfield, and I hear her dear 
voice saying, as we walked round the 
square, on our nightly pilgrimage— 

“ Billy—dear Billy—when are you going 
to do what I begged you to do so often?” 
“And what is that” I asked, laughing. 

“Oh, Billy, you know quite well. It’s 
this horrid betting. Give it up, dearest, 
for my sake.” 

“It isin my blood” I replied doggedly ; 
“and I expect it will remain there 
till——” 

“Till when?” she asked hurriedly. 

“Till my blood has ceased to circulate 
and I figure in the last section of the births, 
marriages, and deaths announcements,” I 
made answer flippantly. 

“This miserable gambling is wearing 
you to pieces. You are not the Billy I 
used to know.” 

“Who am I then, most critical one?” 

She laughed and then tried to look 
solemn as she replied :— 


“You are a young gentleman who 
places a certain person named Freda in a 
position of esteem far inferior to that 
which he accords to the sporting tipster, 
Who wears morning, noon, and night a 
feverish expression, and who sometimes 
forgets to write pretty letters to the said 
Freda because he is so busy wiring 
messages to his commission agents. 

“Truly a horrible indictment, but fairly 
correct on the whole.” I exclaimed: “and 
upon my word, dear girlie, I am afraid that 
of late I have behaved very badly towards 
you. But, there, you shall not have any 
reason to complain again. Next Saturday, 
the 3rd November, will see my last betting 
transactions for ever and ever. I have 
come to the end of my tether. One hun- 
dred pounds—a paltry hundred—remains 
to me out of the five thousand left me by 
my poor old dad.” 

“Oh, Billy, Billy!” 

“Tt’s a burning shame, of course,” I 
went on with a touch of repentance in 
my tone. “But you must remember that 
I had shockingly bad luck. This last 
season has queered my pitch effectually, 
and I have resolved to enjoy one final 
flutter, and then good-bye to the turf for 
evermore.” 

“You will be ever so much happier when 
you have given up racing” she said quickly. 
“Your salary at the bank is improving, 
and you will soon have enough to marry 
upon—that is, if you still wish to,” she 
added with a rosy blush. 

“Tf I still wish to” I echoed “ Darling 
if I lose you I shall lose the world.” 
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Chapter II 


The race for the Chesterfield Cup, the 
race which was to witness my final betting 
transaction, was to be run, as I have said, 
on the third of November, and, needless to 
say, I spent many feverish hours in study- 
ing the list of runners, asking myself which 
of the competitors should have the honour 
of winning my remaining capital. 

Curiously enough the steed which ap- 
peared to have earned the favourable 
opinions of the tipsters was a mare rejoi- 
cing in the name of Chesferton—my sweet- 
heart’s name. ‘The wiseacres of the’ Press 
held that Chesterton would most assuredly 
get first to the post, barring accidents, and 
several sapient friends to whom I applied 
for suggestions confirmed this view. 

“Come,” I thought, “ Chesterton may 
in all probability bring me the luck which 
so far has severely held aloof. I shall 
back the mare for all I am worth, and who 
knows but that she will do the trick ?” 

This was-on Friday. I left the bank at 
5 p.m, and was setting out in the direc- 
tion of my turf agents, whose offices were 
situated in Regent. Street, when a van, 
thundering at top speed along Moorgate 
Square, crashed into me, and I went down 
like a log. There was a queer, booming 
noise in my head, the rushing of a brilliant 
light in my eyes—and then I knew nothing 
more until I come to my senses and found 
Freda bending over me, whilst a white- 
capped nurse stood close at hand. 

“Freda,” I whispered —“ you 
Where am I? and what is wrong with me?” 

“You were knocked down by the van, 
darling,” she replied, in-a voice that shook 
with tears, “and brought to this hospital 
yesterday afternoon,” 

“Then I have lain unconscious ever 
since the accident?” Tasked quickly. 

“Yes. They found a letter from me in 
your pocket, and that is how I was able to 
come to you.” 


here ? 
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At this moment an adjoining church 
clock struck the hour of two. The sound 
sent the blood to my head with horror, and 
I gasped out— ~ ** 

“T's Saturday, the day of the race. 
Great Jupiter, and I haven’t made my bet.” 

“Wait till another time,” she urged. 

“No, no, for if I miss this chance, which 
I feel will prove a lucky one, I may never 
have another Quick, quick, there is~yet 
time.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Freda,” I breathed, impetuously, dis- 
regarding the warning glance which the 
white capped nurse shot at me, ‘I am 
going to ask you to take a message for me 
to the telegraph office. A pencil dear, 
quick, and a scrap of paper.” 

Tn an instant both were on the quilt 
beside me, but the wisp of paper which 
she had extracted from her purse contained 
barely sufficient room to write the telegra- 
phic address of my commission agents. 

“There, there, put that in your pocket,” 
I cried, “and give me another scrap, dear. 
The paper I have handed you contains 
the address of my turf pecple, and I will 
write the body of the message on the 
other slip.” 4 

Once again she: fumbled in. her parse 
and produced an old envelope, on: the 
back of which I wrote, “ Cheésterfied Cup. 
Please put £100 now standing tomy 
credit in your books on Chesterton. 
William Scott.” 

“Why, the horse you were going to: bet 
on has my name,” she exclaimed, with a 
radiant smile, as she turned to bid me 
adieu. 

She stopped short, warned by an 
expressive look of mine at the clock .that 
there was little time to lose. Two seconds 
later she was racing away in the direction 
of the telegraph office, whilst I lay back 
on my bed with a satisfied expression and 
a long-drawn sigh of relief. 
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Chapter III 


The afternoon seemed like a year. 
Sleep? How on earth could I sleep whilst 
the horses’ hoofs were thundering over the 
course, bringing fortune or disaster to me 
in their wild rush towards the post ? 

Ha! Four o’clock! The results would 
be out by this time, and already the cry of 
the newsboy was heard from the street 
below :— 

“Chesterfield Cup. Winner, Sfeshu?, 
Spesh—\” I went down on my knees 
metaphorically to that sweet-faced nurse 
and begged for a paper. She didn’t seem 
to like the idea of it at first, but after a 
moment promised to procure one for me, 
if I would try to sleep afterwards. 

Of course I promised. She went out of 
the ward, and after an interval which was 
quite a month to me, returned with a 
copy of “The Bugle.” Now for it—now. 

My fingers trembled along the sheet, 
wet from the press. Then in an over- 


whelming instant of despair, I read the 
following crushing announcement :— 
CHESTERFIELD Cup 


Damocles 
Ayah .. 


Twenty-seven ran. 

Heavens! So I had lost after all. My 
hundred pounds had gone to join the other 
hundreds that had been swallowed up by 
the turf, and my final racing transaction 
had proved a disastrous failure. 

“Poor little Freda” I reflected ;” she 
had all her trouble for nothing and, 
curiously enough, the winning mare bears 
the dear girl’s Christian name. A wretched 
outsider too.” 

This was on Saturday. ‘The following 
day no visitors were allowed at the hos- 
pital, but on Monday morning, at noon, I 
was informed that I might leave the build- 
ing, as my health was sufficiently restored 
to permit of my discharge. 
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I was soon at my lodgings, and then a 
strange surprise awaited me. For there 
lay upon my table a letter from my com- 
mission agents that ran thus :— 

Dear Sir,—Referring to your telegram 
of Saturday last, instructing us to place the 
sum of £roo upon the mare Freda, for 
the Chesterfield Cup, we have had much 
pleasure in carrying out your wishes, and 
now beg to notify you that the sum of 
43,000 has been placed to your credit in 
respect of that runner’s success. We shall 
be pleased to send you a cheque for the 
said sum less our commission, on hearing 
from you, and remain, yours obediently, 
Starting-Price & Co. 

What did it mean? What had happened? 
My blood danced through my veins in a 
mad, tempertuous fashion, and my eyes 
burned with excitement. Freda! Freda! 
freda! 1 had backed no Freda! Mystery 
of mysteries—what did it all signify ? 

Halloa, here was Freda herself, looking 
as demure as a nun, and_ actually 
coming along the narrow street towards 
my lodging. 

“They told me at the hospital, Billy, 
that you had been allowed to go home, 
and so I came on here to congratulate you 
on your splendid success.” 

“My own darling, for the life of me I 
can’t understand this business. I’m de- 
lighted, of course, and all that, but what I 
cannot explain is how you came to write 
the word Freda on the telegram, when 
I myself wrote the word Chesterton on 
the draft message.” 

“Then it was Chestrton you wrote, 
was it?” she asked, with a hurried catch 
of her breath. 

“Of course, it was. ‘The winning mare, 
Freda, was supposed to be a hopeless 
outsider at 30 to 1 or even, 100, if any 
backer cared to ask for such a price.” 

A guilty blush spread over my dear 
girl’s face. 
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“Billy ””—she said softly, ‘it’s all very, 
very wonderful. But I think I can explain 
the mystery.” 

“Tt was like this,” she went on, after a 
short pause, during which I had regarded 
her with grateful eyes. ‘You may re- 
member that you wrote the telegram in 
pencil on two different scraps of paper.” 

“T remember, I remember. Go on.” 

“One of these scraps I put in my purse, 
the other in my pocket. When I reached 
the telegraph office I was able to find the 
scrap bearing the name of the commission 
agents, but the other slip had vanished. 
There was no time to come back to the 
hospital, and so I resolved to rewrite the 
message from memory.” 

“T see, I see. Go on.” 

“Well, I remembered that the mare 


you wanted to back bore my name, but in 
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of the moment 1 couldn't 
remember if it were my first or second: 


So I asked the clerk, who happened to be 


the flurry 


reading a sporting paper as I came in, 
whether there was a mare called Freda 
running for the Cup. ‘ Certainly, there is, 
miss,’ he replied, ‘and I’m backing her 
myself.’ Hearing this, I at once decided 
that it was Freda that you had written 
on the lost scrap of paper, and so I wrote 
out the message telling your-agents to put 
the hundred pounds on that mare—and, I 
suppose, it was very absent-minded of 
me, Billy, and very, very careless ; but 
after all, it’s turned out well—and—and— 

“And what?” I inquired, as I pressed 
her hand. 

“T’m very glad my name is Freda,” she 
whispered. 

Tue Enp. 


OFFICES OF THE CHINA MERCHANTS ON THE BUND 


First Day 


HE Autumn Race Meeting of 1908 is 
T not very likely to carry very bright 
memories to many, as, comparatively 
speaking, it was one of the most dismal 
on record. The first day opened and 


2.--The Criterion Stakes 
Mr. Ballnus’ Gemini, Mr. Moller .... 
» Barl 


3.—The Maiden Stakes 
Mr. Copenhagen’s S| 
»» Ellis Kadoorie’s 


Moriak, Mr. N. Poulsen . 
++ Toeg’s Stirrup Cup, Mr. J. A. Ha 


k, Mr. N. Poulsen 
dahar Chief, Mr. Schnorr 


wn 


wre 


closed with dull leaden skies, 
whilst the track was a great 
mass of sloppy mud resulting 
from four or five days _per- 
sistent rain. The attendance 
was the poorest on record, 


and the finishes were all more 
or les 


agged, and brought not 
a few surpri 
of which was Mr. Henry 
Morriss’ Heathfield winning 
the Maloo Plate. Mr. Moller 


won three races, while 


28, the greatest 


Mr. Poulsen and Mr. Reid Photo 
won two, 

1.—The Maloo Plate 
Mr. Henry Morriss’ Heathfield, Mr. P. Cri: 
1, Manchester’s Snippet, Mr. Eggers........0.6. 2 
ss Toeg’s Peiho, Mr. J. A. Hayes.c...cc.cc... 3 


FAH WAH STAKE! Howell 
SAGITTARIUS——-MR. MOLLE! 
4.—The Fah Wah Stakes 
Mr. Saxo-Borussi » Mr. Moller..... 1 


+» Buxey’s Spring Rose, } 
» F. B. Marshall's Myrtle 


BRITISH NAVY CUP 


C.R. Burkill... 2 
e, Mr. Vida... 3 


Sere 


Howell 


EL CRIOLLO—MR, SCHNORE 
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5.—The British Navy Cup 8.—The Autumn Cup 

Mr. Argentino’s El Criollo, Mr. Schnorr 1 Mr. Beverly's Brockton, Mr. Reid........... 0... 1 

,, _Edbrook’s Squire Cannington, Mr. Vida... 2. ., Buxey’s York Rose, late Ruric, Mr. C. R. 
\, G. D. Contt’s Defaulter, Mr. Campbell... 3 Burkill ... seseeeeeees 2 
Ballnus’ Antaeus, Mr. Moller... 3 

9.—The Whangpoo Stakes 

Mr, Saxo-Borussia’s Jupiter, M. Moller . I 
., California’s Oakland, Mr. Vida... 2 
Neville’s El Animal, Mr. Schnorr ........... 3 


= 
Second Day 


lue weather cleared up a little on the 


second day, but the course was still very 


Pholo SHANGHAI ST. LEGER — #owell heavy. The only surprise worth noting 


SUTLEJ—MR. POULSEN was the victory of St#rrup Cup, in the 
Llama Miau Stakes. Although he was only 


6.—The Shanghai St. Leger 


Mr. ‘Toeg’s Sutlej, Mr. N. Poulsen.. I 5 
Ballnus’ Bucephalus, Mr. Moller ...-:-.0-++- 2 remarkably well, leading the way throughout 


the second pony of his stable he ran 


Toeg’s Sure, Mr. J. A. Hayes... the race. Mr. Toeg’s pony Sure in the 


> Rubicon Plate attracted 


attention by the easy way 
he won the Rubicon Plate 
and Mr. Copenhagen’s 
Shock acted up to his 
name when qualified for 
the champions by winning 
the China Cup. 
1.—The Nertkern Cup 


Mr. Buxey’s York Rose, 
Mr. C. R. Burkill... 1 
,» Toeg’s Peiho, Mr. J. 


ae ae A. Hayes egi2 
we ECLIPSE STAKES a Ballnus’ Gemini, Mr. 
OTTAWA—MR. REID Molletircts: cceverscene 3 
7.—The Felipse Stakes 2.—The China Cup 
Mr, Wingard’s Ottawa, Mr, Reid .....<:.caec...... 12 9! Copenbagen’s Shock, Mr..N. Poulsen. ...... 1 


F. B. Marshall’s lm Tree, Mr. Vida ..... * 


Messrs. Morriss and Ayscough’s Medfield, ” 
Saxo-Borussia’s Jupiter, Mr. Moller. 


Mr. P. Crighton Borers 
Mr. W, G. Pirie’s Hillsman, Mr. C. R. Burkill. 


2 
3 


Dead Heat, 


FINISH OF THE LEGER—SUTLEJ, BUCEPHALUS, AND SURE 
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3.—Shanghai Stakes 
Mr. Barley’s Moriak, Mr. N. Poulsen. 1 
»» Beverly’s Brockton, Mr. Reid ... 2 


1» Saxo-Borussia’s Sagittarius, Mr. 
Moller 


4.—The Pegodi\c Cup 

Mr. Ellis Kadoorie’s Kandahar Chief, 
Mr. Schnorr. 

y» Speelee’s Double 7 
Eidvea Wp nieasn cones 

»» John Peel's Kirkby, Mr. Wuil- 


3. Mooser 
SHANGHAT STAKES—MORIAK, BROCKTON, AND SAGITTARIUS 


Jeumier 3 7-— The Racing Stakes 
5.—The Llama Miau Stakes Mr. Ballnus’ Bucephalus, Mr. Moller ee 
Mr, Toeg’s Stirrup Cup, Mr. J. A, Hayes ....... 1 Buxey'’s Imperial Rose, late Dinna Ren; 
+ F. B. Marshall’s Myrtle Tree, Mr V. 2 Mr. C. R. Burkill... se eevens see 2 
»» Henry Morriss’ Heathfield, Mr. P. Grlehten 3 ¥, B, Marshall's Palm Tree, Mr. Vida...... 3 


SURE MAKING CERTAIN OF THE RUBICON PLATE 


6.—The Rubicon Plate 8.—The Sycee Stakes 
Mr. Toeg's Sure, Mr. J. A, Hayes .., aakyee 4 Mr. Ellis Kadoorie’s Mysore Chief, Mr, Moller, 1 
Hartree’s Zimri, Mr. King Tree ee | »» John Peel's Kirkby, Mr. Wuilleumir,,; He 
Marius’ Espoir, Mr. Vida orleyssanpiay 3 > W. G. Pirie's Huntsman, Mr. C. Ry Burkill 5 


Photo 


RACING STAKES Howell 
SPHALUS—MR, MOLLEK 
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9.—The Siccawei Plate up their wonderful luck by: winning the 

Mr. oe Gemini, Mr. Moller »» 1 champions with Gemini. The less said 

ees eee Lee as C.R. Burkill... 2 about the time taken to accomplish 
» Marius’ Argante, Mr. Vida 3 = . 

this feat the better as it was far from 

brilliant. Judilee Rose and Manchu King 

were the only other surprises, and these 
were nothing very startling, 


1,—The Flyaway Plate 

Mr. Buxey’s Jubilee Rose, Mr. C. R. Burkill... 1 
| ., Ballnus’ Antaeus, Mr. Moller ., 
F. B. Marshall’s Myrtle Tree, Mr. Vida... 3 


2.—The Pou-Ma-Ting Cup 


| Mr. Saxo-Borussia’s Jupiter, Mr. Moller ......... 1 
_ ;, Ellis Kadoorie’s Kandahar Chief, Mr. 
Photo sy eT arate eran dic ita tes seh<varchn 2 
MYSORE CHYEF—MR, MOLLER s» John Peel’s Kirkby, Mr. Wuilleumier ...... 3 
Third Day 


As far as weather was 
concerned the third day 
was worse than the others, 
as it drizzled rain con- 
tinually. However, the 
attendance was much 
larger, and those present 
had apparently become 
acclimated to the vicis- 
situdes of the weather, = . mS. 
as everything appeared Photo PAGODA CUP 
brighter, barring the 
jockeys’ colours which had suffered con- 3.—The Cosmopolitan Cup 
siderably from the mud on the two previous — Mr, Ballnus’ Bucephalus, Mr. Moller.. 
days. Mr. Ballnus and Mr. Moller followed —_,, Toeg’s Spree, Mr. J. A. Hayes 
Mr. Fash’s Marbles, Mr. 


Laurence ............ 3 


Howell 
KANDAHAR CHIEF—MR. SCHNORR DOUBLE ZERO—MR, HAYES 


4,.—The Grand Stand Stakes 


Mr. W. G. Pirie’s Hunts- 
man, Mr. C. R. 
BUA 54/0 ,00008 1 


+» Ellis Kadoorie’s Mysore 
Chief, Mr. Moller. 2 


Photo LLAMA MIAU STAKES Howell | Argentino’s El Criollo, 
STIRRUP CUP—MR, HAYES MYRTLE TREE—MR. VIDA Mr. Schnorr ...... 3 
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5.—The Pari-Mutuel Cup 9.—The Jockey Cup 
Mr. John Peel's Manchu King, Mr. Wuilleumier 1 Mr. Fash’s Marbles, Mr. Springfield I 
s» Ellis Kadoorie’s Mohawk Chief, Mr. Moller 2 +» Ballnus’ Virgo, Mr. Dalgarno . 2 
» Buxey’s Spring Rose, Mr. C. R. Burkill... 3 +» Manchester's Snippet, Mr. Eggers. 3 


6.--The Manchu Stakes 


Mr. Speelee’s Double Zero, M. J. A. Hayes... 
»» Fash’s Pianola, Mr. Laurence... 
Messrs, Morriss and Ayscough’s Medfield, Mr. 

P. Crighton 


7.--The Consolation Cup 
Mr. F, B, Marshall’s Myrtle Tree, Mr. Vida.... 
Spree, Mr. J. A. Hayes... 
»» Marius’ Argante, Mr. P. Crighton 


+» Toeg’s 


Photo G. Mooser 


A SNAPSHOT OF SOME OF THE SPECTATORS 


Racing Superlatives 
The Biggest Pari-Mutuel Dividend. 
$150.10 for Heathfield in the Maloo 
Plate. 
‘The Smallest Pari-Mutuel Dividend. 
$7.70 for Mysore Chief in the Sycee 
Stakes. 
| The Biggest Place Betting Dividend. 
$101.30 for Snippet in the Maloo 
Plate. 
| ‘The Smallest Place Betting Dividend. 
$5.40 for Brockton in the Shanghai 


Stakes. 
Photo RUBICON STAKES How:ll “he Biggest Cash Sweep, 
SURE- MR, HAYES $32,240. 


The Biggest Cash Sweep Prize. 


8.—The Champion Sweepstakes ; 
$19,681.20 won by Mrs. Limby. 


Mr. Ballnus’ Gemini, Mr. Moller : Sm = 
++ Saxo-Borussia’s Sagittarius, Mr. Schnorr... 2. ‘The Biggest Field. 
+» Barley’s Moriak, Mr. N. Poulsen............. 3 23 in the Sycee Stakes. 


A FIELD OF TWENTY-TWO PONIES 


34 


The Biggest Certainty to come off. 
Cotswold in the Grand, National 
Steeplechase. 
‘The Biggest Surprise. 
Gemini winning the Champions. 


The Biggest Number of Winning Mounts | 


placed to the Credit of a Jockey. 
Mr. Moller with 9 firsts 
The Biggest Number of placed Mounts 
attained by a Jockey. 
Mr. Moller with 9 firsts, 5 seconds, 3 
thirds. 
The Biggest Number of Wins placed to 
the Credit of an Owner. 
Mr. Ballnus with 5. 
The Biggest Number of Places gained by 
an Owner. 
Mr. Ballnus with 5 firsts, 3 seconds, 3 
thirds. 


The Biggest Number of Wins placed to 


the Credit of a Pony. 
Gemini with 3 firsts. 


The Biggest Number of places scored 


by Ponies. 
Gemini with 4. Myrtle Tree with 4. 
The Quickest Time attained for 14- 
miles. 
Gemini, 2.48 in the Siccawei Plate. 


., 
y 


Off-Day 


The “Off-Day” was so entirely off 


colour that it was put off till the following | 


Saturday, which proved to be a charming 
day. A huge crowd of spectators collected 
to witness the steeplechase which was won 
by Mr. John Peel’s Coéswo/d, the favourite, 
with Mr. J. A. Hayes up, dmondton 
with Mr. C. R. Burkill up, came second 
and La France Rose, ridden by Mr. Spring- 
field, was third. It wasa fine race, and we 
are glad to say that no mishaps of any 


moment occurred, although the number of | 


ponies that started was unusually large. 
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Collaco 


Mr. L. J. V. 


EAST 


LOOKING 


THE RACE-COURSE 


Photo 


i WINE AND 


Another Man's Wife 

Ar a Convention a pert young theologi- 
cal student said to the presiding bishop: 

‘*My dear sir, who was Cain’s wife? I 
have been chasing up all the authorities 
for over a year to get some light on the 
subject.” 

The kindly bishop gazed quizzically at 
the questioner and then replied: 

“My dear young friend, you are not the 
only man who has lost his soul’s salvation 
chasing after another man’s wife. 


> 
The Name For It 


One evening at dessert the lady who 
was always complaining, asked the waiter 
why the dish served her was called “ice- 
cream pudding.” 

“Tf you don’t like it, ma’am, I'll bring 
you something else,” suggested the polite 
negro. 

“Qh, it’s very nice,” responded the lady. 
“What I object to is that it should be 
called ice-cream pudding. It’s wrongly 
named. There should be ice-cream served 
with it.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the waiter, ‘‘ but 
that’s just our name for it. Lot's 0’ dishes 
that way. Dey don’t bring you a cottage 
with cottage pudding, you know.” 

= 
A Natural Born Colonel 

Ir is the custom in the South to give 
every man of any influence a title. He 
may have never been on a battlefield or 
seen one and never smelt gunpowder, but 
it is often the case he is called colonel, 
major, or some other title equally as 
honorary. One day a stranger in the land 
of Dixie chanced to meet Colonel Jackson. 


WALNOTS 


“Colonel,” he said, being interested in his 
new acquaintance’s title. ‘‘ Yes sir, be Gad 
sir,” replied the gentleman of honour. 

“What regiment sir?” he asked. 

“No regiment at all, sir—a natural born 
colonel, sir, be Gad sir,” was the curt and 
dignified reply. 

A J 


Trials of a Proof-reader 

** A SENTENCE once appeared in a Wash- 
ington newspaper apropos of a ball at the 
White House, in that city. ‘Mrs, ——,’ 
the reporter had written, ‘wore nothing in 
the way of a dress that was very remark- 
able.’ The sentence as printed read thus: 
‘Mrs. —— wore nothing in the way of a 


dress. ‘hat was very remarkable.” 


= 
A Pathetic Tale 


Lapy (at book stall)—“T want to get a 
good navel to read on the train—some- 
thing rather pathetic.” 

SatesmMaAN—“ Let me see—how would 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii’ do?” 

Lapy—* Pompeii ? I never heard of him. 
What did he die of ?” 

SaLesMaN—‘'I’m not quite sure, ma’am. 
Some kind of an eruption, I believe.” 


= 
Not a Coffee Drinker 


Ay old Irishwoman, who was living with 
her two daughters and two grandchildren 
(five in all) went over to her neighbour one 
morning and borrowed some coffee, for, 
she explained, “Oi never kept it in the 
house, because nobody in the house drinks 
it but Maggie, the two children and 
myself.” 
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Circumstances Alter Cases 


A Girt recently sent this extraordinary 
request to the editor of a contemporary: 
“Do you think it right for a girl to sit in 
a man’s lap, even if she is engaged?” The 
editor answered her question thus: “If it 
were our girl and owr lap, yes; if it were 
another fellow’s girl and our lap, yes; but 
if it were oxr girl and another fellow’s lap, 
never! NEVER! NEVER!” 


= 
A Woman With a History 


A WELL-DRESSED and sharp-faced woman 
passed into the lawyer's office, and very 
shortly was standing by his desk. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, in saluta- 
tion, “‘but can you spare a few moments 
of your valuable time?” 

“T am very busy, madam,” he replied, 
“but if you have anything of importance 
to communicate I shall be glad to hear it. 
Pray be seated.” 

“Thank you, no,” she said, looking 
around at a clerk or two in a nervous 
“T am a woman with a history, 


” 


fashion. 
and ; 

“Excuse me,” apologized the attorney, 
seeing a fee appearing on the horizon, 
“possibly you had better step into -my 
private office with me, where you will not 
be interrupted.” 

She thanked him, and they went into 
the adjoining room. 

“Now,” he said, when they were seated, 
“T presume you would like to consult me 
on this matter of your history?” 

“Yes, sir. That is why I am here.” 

“Very well, proceed. Anything you may 
say to me will be held in the strictest 


confidence. You were saying you were 
a woman with a history?” his very 
sympathetically, as an encourager. 

“Ves, sir,” she began, as she laid a 
document before him. “It is a history of 
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the wars of the nineteenth century, in 
eighteen monthly parts, at two shillings a 
month, and——” 

He threw up his hands, but she had him 
and he couldn't get away until he had put 
down his name, and now when “a woman 
with a history” is mentioned in his hearing 
it makes cold chills run down his back. 


= 


Woman's Wiles 


As a married couple were walking down 
one of the main thoroughfares of a city, 
the husband noted the attention which 
other women obtained from passers-by, 
and remarked to his better half :— 

“Folks never look at you, I wish I had 
married some one better looking.” 

The woman tartly replied: “It’s your 
fault. Do you think a man will stare at 
me when you're walking with me? You 
step behind me and see whether men don’t 
look at me.” 

The husband hung back about a dozen 
yards, and for the length of the street was 
surprised to see every man his wife passed 
stare hard at her and even turn around 
and look after her. 
“Sure, lassie;” he exclaimed, as he 
rejoined her. “I was wrong, and take it 
back. I'll never say aught about your 
looks again.” 

The wife had made a face at every man 
she met. 

= 


A Too Literal Interpretation 

A isrress told her maid, Betsy, that 
she must not always do things on her own 
responsibility, but first ask permission. 
The next day Betsy walked into the parlour 
and said, politely :-— 

“Please, madam, the cat is busy eating 
up the duck in the pantry; must I drive 
her away or not?” 


& 
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Tuer accompanying photographs were 
taken by Mr. Hoppenberg whilst on his 
way to Japan on the Kasuga Maru. 
About 160 miles from Nagasaki they met 


© 


Ae ds 


THE JUNK AFTER THE RESCUE 


frail to stand the strain. The three men in 
the boat refused to leave their craft, so, 
after supplying them with provisions, the 
Kasuga Maru proceeded to Nagasaki 
after a delay of two and a half hours. 


* 


THE collection of landscapes in water 
colour by Mr. ‘IT, Hodgson Liddell, r.B.a., 
on view at the Town Hall, has given 
pleasure to a great many people—quite too 
many for each to enjoy it fully, Public 
interest naturally focused in the five large 
pictures of the Summer Palace near 
Peking. The uniqueness of these has 
drawn attention as well as their beauty. 
These are remarkable, not only for the 
wealth of architectural beauty in the treat- 
ment of which Mr. Liddell is particularly 
successful, but in one especially (No. 85) 
a wonderful handling of the lake and the 
soft silvery distance. Of the Peking 
| pictures one of the best is the Temple of 
Heaven Sacrificial Altar, distinguished by 
subdued colour and the success with 
| which the artist gives the effect of lovely 
grandeur. All the Peking and Shanhai- 
kwan pictures are so strong in colouring, 
especially two gorgeous paintings of the 
LOWERING THE BOAT TO Go To THE RESCUE Lama Temple, that one finds the views of 


THE JUNK IN DISTRESS 


a dismasted junk. Captain \Swain, the 
Commander of the Kasuga Maru, tried to 
tow her but found it impossible on account 
of the heavy sea running at the time, and 
partly on account of the junk being too 
r 
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Hongkong very restful with their soft greys 
and purples. For dainty colouring and 
atmosphere two little pictures of Hongkong 
Harbour Nos. 28 and 34 are gems. The 
latter “Chow Time” is particularly happy. 
One can almost smell the wood smoke in 
the air. 

Lovers of Peitaiho must have enjoyed 
three views of that place. One gives a 
wonderfully natural effect of sunset light 
on wind-twisted tree trunks, another shows 
well the broad sweep of country from the 
rock temple and a third gives the familiar 
line of purple hills against the sunset sky. — 

Of the Shanghai pictures the ‘ Piece 
Goods Temple” is most carefully worked 
out. The “Street Scenes” being very 
sketchy, suffered from the lack of proper 
view point. Several very impressionistic 
sketches, especially the views on the 
Whangpoo, suffered in like manner on 
account of the cramped quarters and 
crowd of people. 

The collection is most interesting and 
it is a great pity that it could not have 
been given more space. 


= 


THE second performance of the Deut- 
scher Theater Verein was played to a half- 
empty house; but the Company are 
certainly to be congratulated on the spirit 
which they infused, one and all into what 
must have been a depressing atmosphere. 
Not that the audience were at all discourag- 
ing, in fact, they were decidely enthusiastic 
and gave well-deserved applause, and the 
play in consequence went with a good 
swing, more noticeable in the second and 
third acts. In the second an amusing in- 
cident happened, the appearance through 
an open window of two Chinamen, pre- 
sumably scene-shifters, who walked calmly 
across the stage. Hans von Rauch and 
Anna Legiih as Dr. and Frau Scheffler 
played well together as did Paul Carl and 
Claudia Holz as Herr and Frau Bolzau, 
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while their niece Ludmilla was ably repre- 
sented by Lisbeth Leklévy. The latter 
lady has a pretty little scene in the second 
act with Dr: Steinkirsh (Waldemar Bier- 
mann) and Otto Oftholz as Hartwich had 
an amusing scene in the same act with 
Fri. Legith. Herren Felix and Spinner 
caused hearty laughter each time that they 
appeared, the Town Band, under the direc- 
tions of Herr Schulze-Reudnitz, gave pleas- 
ing selections, and the whole preformance 
reflected great credit on all concerned. 


=> 


Ir has always been a matter of regret 
that so few residents have taken the trouble 
to patronize the Flower Show. However, no 
fault can be found this autumn, as the 
big hall was packed with people the 
greater number of whom took a casual 
glance at the exhibits, secured a seat for 
the concert, and when the latter was over, 
went home. I heard many grumbles from 
lovers of flowers, on the subject, and felt 
rather conscience-stricken as I remember 
that I suggested an entertainment after 
the last Show, which was a lamentable 
failure, as regards numbers. Only I did 
not think of a formal concert at the Show, 
but of a promenade concert, like the old 
Covent Garden Concerts at home ; that is, 
plenty of orchestral music, and an occa- 
sional song or glee. I imagine if they 
would try this another year they would 
find it more satisfactory all round. The 
audience certainly got excellent value for 
their money, as the best of talent had been 
procured by Mr. W. J. Lewis, who was 
responsible for the programme, which 
included songs by Mr. Tilbury, Miss Peter- 
sen, Mrs. J. J. Connell, and Mr. Lewis, 
also a violin solo by Herr Reudnitz, and a 
’cello solo by Herr Stange. The Cathe- 
dral Quartette Party contributed two much 
appreciated part-songs, and the Town 
Band was responsible for three numbers 
on the programme. 
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Miss Petersen has seldom been heard 
in better voice, but her song “ Because” 
was a little heavy for the occasion; the 
same might be said of Mr. ‘Tilbury’s “Song 
of Thanksgiving.” Mrs. Connell’s choice 
was much happier, and gained a warm 
encore, as did that of Mr. Lewis, who was 
in excellent voice. Might we suggest that 
he should respond to encores with lighter 
songs than he usually gives in response? 
Herr listened to 
by an and Herr 
Reudnitz as usual, received an enthusi- 
encore, to h responded 
delightful arrangement 
“Preislied” from the “ Meistersinger.” 


Stange’s solo was 


entranced audience, 


astic he 


with 


w 


a of the 


= 


A NEw section of the ‘Tramway system 
was opened recently that is likely to be 
most useful, namely, from Muirhead Road 
to Carter Road. 


> 
Major A. S. Barnes, who is to take 
over the command of the S.V.C. from 
Colonel Watson, has arrived. Major 


Barnes is by no means a stranger, | 
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was stationed at Weihaiwei for several 
years, whilst attached the Chinese 
Regiment, and he took part in the Boxer 


Rising of 1900. 


to 


= 


Ar the s5oth birthday of Dr. Gilbert 
Reid (November 29th, 1907) some 200 
foreign and Chinese guests, in the course 
to Dr. Reid’s 
residence to celebrate the event. At one 


of the afternoon, went 
time a picture was taken of these gathered 
in the dinner-room, among whom may be 
seen the Shanghai Magistrate with his 
flowing white beard, sitting at the further 
end of the table, Dr. Yao, Chinese director 
of the Institute, the Wusieh banker Chou, 
the compradore Ho of Buchheister & Co., 
and the original owner of the Institute 
Chen Chou-hua, who by the way belongs 
to one of the old Roman Catholic families 
Dr. Reid is seen standing in 
the rear, surrounded by a number of his 
students. The faithful who in 


emergency acts table-boy and even cook, 


of Shanghai. 
tailor 
is standing at the corner of the table, 


Mrs. Reid 
peeping out at the side. 


while and two children are 


Photo 


BIRTHDAY 


PARTY Denniston & Sullivan 
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Like all functions arranged by the Rey. 
H. M. Trickett, the bazaar at the Hanbury 
Institute was a great success and brought 
in quite a substantial sum towards furnish- 
ing the Institute more completely than it 
is furnished at present. We hope to 
publish an illustrated description of the 
Institute in our New Year Number, 

= 

We wonder when, if ever, the ‘‘Gazette” 
will learn to play the game. At the 
beginning of the week an express was 
scattered broadcast over the Settlement 
saying that Judge Wilfley had been 
remoyed, giving one the impression that 
the U. S. Government had removed him, 
whilst as a matter of fact he resigned 
voluntarily. We hope Mr. Rufus ‘Thayer 
will carry on the work Judge Wilfley has 
begun and scour Shanghai of some of his 
countrymen at present residing in the 
Settlement, who are no credit to it. We 
wonder what some of them will find to do 
without Judge Wilfley to persecute. If 
Judge Thayer sticks to his guns with the 
same tenacity and strength of purpose that 
Judge Wilfley has shown there is no doubt 
that he can do an unlimited amount of 
good, as there is still much necessity for 


alterations. 
= 


The Meetings of the American Woman’s 
Club are now held at the Palace Hotel, 
and very successful they have been. 


= 
Mucu interest has been taken in Dr. 


Stafford Cox’s new Cholera 
description of the principles and practice 
of which appeared in the ‘ North-China 
Daily News” :— 

Out of 143 patients admitted to the 
Isolation Hospital during the period of 
Dr. Cox’s being in charge, 89 were 
transfused and 64 recovered, while of 54 
treated by ordinary medical procedure 37 
recovered ; a difference in the percentage 
of mortality of 3.5 in favour of transfusion. 


Cure, a 
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We have much pleasure in congratulating 
Mr, C. Stepharius, of the firm of Buchheister 
& Co. on having received from the 
German Emperor the Fourth Class of the 
Order of the Red Eagle, in recognitiou 
of his services to German interests in 
Shanghai. The congratulations received © 
by Mr. Stepharius have been as sincere as 
they have been general, as he is popular 
with all nationals. 

= 


AN interesting interview with the Dalai 
Lama appeared in the ‘‘N.-C. Daily News,” 
which was contributed by a traveller from 
Peking. He contradicted the supposition 
that the great man is only twenty, and said 
that he must be about thirty-four:— 

The interview began with the orthodox 
Tibetan salutation: the visitor carries in his 
hands a k‘a-tag, or long scarf, which as he 
stands before the Pontiff he allows to unroll. 
Then the scarf is taken up by an attendant 
and given to the Pontiff, who at the close 
of the interview gave in exchange a scarf 
of his own. This was a special mark of 
favour. The scarf was laid across the 
visitor's shoulders and when he left the 
presence it was impressed upon him that 
he must on no account remove his de- 
coration till he was far from the lamasery. 

The Dalai Lama spoke of the English 
people. He asked for news from the 
outside world and expressed gratification 
at the receipt of a complimentary message. 
Also, and the point is worth noting, he 
showed considerable and spontaneous 
friendliness in speaking of Great Britain 
and of her relations with Tibet. 


- 
Mucu interest has been taken in the 
International Walking Match this year. 
> 
Mr. CLAUDE BRADEN gave a very suc- 


cessful and well-attended lecture under the 
auspices of the American Woman’s Club. 
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The lecturer who was introduced by Mrs. 
Lunt, displayed by the aid of lime-light, a 
collection of unusually interesting and 
cleverty-taken photographs. He also gave 
a most picturesque exhibition of Indian 


Club exercises. 


Utter darkness prevailed 
during the exhibition, excepting that pro- 
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vided by two torches attached to the end 
of the Clubs. 

The lecture was just the right length and 
most interesting, and the Woman’s Club 
is indebted to Mr. Braden for supplying 
such an attractive and profitable number 
to their interesting syllabus. 


OK 


WHAT WORRIED HIM 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


expressions are all right but yours—try and look happy 


is coming.” 
Mr. Housefull (despondently) : 


thinking about!” 


(taking family group): 


“Now, Mr. 


remember that 


then, Housefull, the 


Christmas 


“Confound it, man, that’s just what I am 


Photo 


THE WATiS 


MIDDLETON 


Riches 


WEDDING GROUP 


The above photograph unfortunately arrived too late for the Wedding Number, 


last month, 


O all my readers, both at home and 
BY: beyond the seas, the very best of 
Christmas good wishes. May your 
Christmas be one of the real old-fashioned 
kind, with good cheer, prosperity, and 
good-fellowship to make it perfect ! 

Every month new readers join the ranks 
of those who look forward to the publica- 
tion of “Social Shanghai” as a red-letter 
day. 

Readers having friends at home can send 
them no more welcome Christmas-card 
than a copy of our "Xmas or New Year 
Numbers. 

Occasionally friendly letters from readers 
of this magazine contain apologies for 

There is 
The Editor 
of ‘Social Shanghai” has no other object 


occupying the Editor's time. 


never any necessity for that. 


in life than to please the readers; and 
letters from readers are always welcome, 
more especially letters such as the under- 
noted. We do not even mind being abused. 
“Social Shanghai” is not perfect by any 
means: we know that, as well as any of 
our readers. But we are here to try to 
make it as nearly perfect as intelligence 
and hard work can make it. Therefore, 


all readers are invited to write and say 


what they think of the magazine. 


They 
can rest assured that by so doing they are 
conferring a boon on us, and that any 
suggestions of value to the magazine will 


be duly appreciated. 


Tue Eprror. 


ay 


A Tribute of Admiration 


Die Zerr, 
WIEN, 


November 25, 1908. 


Drag Mrs. SHoRROcK,—Many thanks 
for the three numbers of “Social Shanghai’ 
which you were kind enough to send 
me. They are really excellent and were 
much admired by local newspapermen, 
who would not believe that the numbers 


were printed in China. 
Wishing you further good success, 
T remain, 
Your most obedient servant, 


Junius Frey. 
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The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
Name and Address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 
FRISCHLING.—On November 23, 1908, 
2 at 132 Szechuen Road, Shanghai, to 


Mr. and Mrs. F, C. Frischling, a son. 


YOUNG.—On December 2, 1908, at 594 
Range Road, Shanghai, to Mr. and 
Mrs, Wm, Young, a son. 


= 
Marriages 
CORBETT-SMITH — BURGE. — On 
October 30, 1908, at the Peak 


Church, Hongkong, by the Rev. F. 
T. Johnson, Arthur Corbett-Smith, 
M.A., Oxon.,  Barrister-at-law, late 
Royal Artillery, son of Colonel Wil- 
liam R. Smith, D.L., J.P, M.D. of 
Winifred Margaret, 
younger daughter of W. A. Burge, 
Esq., of Potter’s Bar, Middlesex. 


KING—-MORPHETT. — On November 
5, 1908, at H.B.M.’s Consulate, before 
Sir Pelham Warren, K.c.M.G., and 
afterwards at Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Shanghai, by the Rev. R. G. Winning, 
B.A., Cantab, Gilbert Walter King, 
L.L.B., Lond., Registrar of H.B.M.’s 
Supreme Court, to Helen Fanny 
Morphett, eldest daughter of Eustace 
Morphett, __Barrister-at-law, Hove, 
Sussex. 

LOGAN—SOMERVILLE.—On Decem- 
ber 7, 1908, at Hongkong, James 


London, to 


Logan to Kate Somerville. (By 
telegraph.) 

= 

Deaths 


SAVILLE.—On November 4, 1908, at 
the General Hospital, Capt. James 
George Saville, of Sunderland, aged 
62 years. 
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GUEDES.—On November 3, 1908, at 
No. 11 Minghong Road, Jose Maria 
Guedes, aged 62 years. 


BUSH.—On November 3, 1908, at Nor- 
mandy Lodge, Blackheath, Kent, 
Henry Edward Bush, late of New- 
chwang, aged 83 years. 


ZAK.—On November 16, 1908, at Soo- 
chow, Doctor Zak Foh-me (4 jij 32), 
for years connected with the Mary 
Black Hospital. 


BEHREND.—On November 17, 1908, 
at the Nursing Home, Carl Behrend, 
Architect, aged 31 years. 


JOSELAND.—On November 24, 1908, 
at Amoy, Annie Lucy, the wife of the 
Rey. Frank P. Joseland of the London 
Mission, aged 45 years. 


MARKWICK.—On November 27, 1908, 
at Shanghai, Richard Markwick, aged 
47 years. 


GRANT.—On November 29, 1908, in 
London, Patrick McGregor Grant, 
aged 56 years. (By telegram.) 


NICHOLAS.—On December 3, 1908, at 
the Nursing Home, Shanghai, John 
Christopher Nicholas, late of I. M. 


Customs’ Service. 


ARNAUD.—On December 5, 1908, at 
St. Joseph’s Church, the Rey. Father 
Arnaud, s.J.,_ late 


Pastor of the 


parish. 


LOBES.—On December 16, 1908, at g 

Wuchang Road, at 8.55 p.m. Egas 
Augusto, aged one year and four 
months, beloved son of Mr. and Mrs. 


L. F. Lobes. 
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: Our Monthly Diary 
Fo Ber Vor Mer Woe Wo Grip Ver Ger Ge 


NOVEMBER 

Sunday, 1.—Serious Fire at the Point Hotel. 

Death of Mr, W. H. (Volcano) Marshall. 

Monday, 2.—Arrival of Dr. Sven Hedin. 

First Day of the Races. 

News received of the death in London of 
Miss Deady Keane, late Superintendent 
of the Shanghai Mutual Telephone Co. 

Tuesday, 3.—Second Day of the Races. 

Reception at the Japanese Consulate, in 
honour of the birthday of H. M. the 
Emperor of Japan. 

Birthday of the Empress- Dowager of China. 

Wednesday, 4.—Mr. W. H. Taft elected President 
of the United States. 

Third Day of the Races. 

Reception at the Swedish Consulate-General, 
in honour of Dr. Sven Hedin. 

Thursday, 5.—Lecture by Dr. Sven Hedin at the 
Lyceum Theatre on “ Journeys in Thibet.” 

Saturday, 7.—News received of the death in 
England of Mr. Archibald Little. 

The Fourth Day of the Races abandoned 
owing to the inclemency of the weather. 

Sunday, 8.—First Sunday Concert of the season at 
the Town Hall. 

Arrival from Amoy of Prince Yu Lang ex 
route for Peking. 

Monday, 9.—Birthday of H. M. King Edward. 

Reception at the British Consulate, in honour 
of the birthday of I. M. King Edward. 

Reception on H. M. S. Zora, in honour of 
the birthday of H, M. King Edward. 

Annual Dinner given by the Association of 
Lancastrians at the Shanghai Club. 

Tuesday, 10.—First Day of the Trial of Henry 

O'Shea for Criminal Libel. 

Wednesday, 11,—Birthday of H. M. King Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Reception at the Italian Consulate, in honour 
of the birthday of H. M. King Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Annual Autumn Flower Show. 

Thursday, 12.—Opening Day of the Porcelain 
Exhibition. 

Friday, 13.—Mr. Henry O’Shea sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment as a misdemeanant 
of the first division. 

Saturday, 14.—Death of the Emperor Kuang Hsii. 

Madame Thue’s Concert at the Town Hall. 

The Grand National Steeplechase run on 
the Race Course. 
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Sunday, 15. —Departure of Herr Miloslav Kobr, 
Austro-Hungarian Vice-Consul, for Tien- 
tsin, where he is promoted to Consul. 

Annual Rifle Meeting of the German Co, 
Sav. 
Monday, 16.—News received from Peking of the 
death of the Empress- Dowager. 
Distribution at the Town Hall of the Prizes 
won at the Annual Rifle Meeting S.V.C. 
Presentation by the non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men S.V.C. to Colonel. Watson, 
on his departure from Shanghai. 


Tuesday, 17.—Deutscher Konzert Verein at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 
Annual General Meeting of the International 
Chess Club... Sir Havilland de Sausmarez 
President, Dr. S. M. Cox, Vice-President. 
Wednesday, 18.—Display of fencing by the Cercle 
Internationale d’Escrime at the Rowing 
Club. 


Reported Death at Peking of Prince Ching. 

Thursday, 19,—Mutiny at Anking. 

Friday, 20.—Annual General Meeting of Members 
of the Shanghai Paper Hunt Club. 

Tuesday, 24.—Special Meeting of the American 
Association of China. 

Wednesday, 25.—Day of general mourning for 
their late Majesties the Empress- Dowager 
and the Emperor of China. 

Performance of Das Stiftungsfest by the 
Deutscher Theater Verein at the Lyceum 
Theatre. 

Thursday, 26.—Celebration of Thanksgiving Day 
by the American community. 


Friday, 27.—Bazaar at the Hanbury Institute. 


Suicide of Mr. R. Markwick. 
Saturday, 28.—First Paper Hunt of the Season. 


Annual Race for the St. Andrew’s Stakes, 
won by Mr. Saxo Borussia’s Siréus. 


Sunday, 29,—Inaugural Meeting of the Inter- 
national Race Club at the new premises, 
Museum Road, 

Serious fire in Hongkew. 
burnt, 

Another large fire in Nanking Road, 12 
Chinese houses burnt and several badly 
damaged by fire and water. 

International Walking Match, won by the 
German Team. Two Englishmen first. 

Monday, 30.—The Scotch Ball postponed till 
Dec. 22 on account of the mourning for 
the Empress- Dowager and the Emperor. 


Travellers’ Hotel 


SE I | 


THE BUND Sse Yuen Ming 


THE CHRISEMAS TREE AT TINE CUSTOM’ 


Pictorial Pages Illustrative of 
the year 1908 


“a” CO., LEFT HALF 
The Winners of the “Shorrock Cup” -1g08 
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Snapshots at the outumn Races 


MR. HAYES ON STIRRUP CUP—WINNER OF LLAMA-MIAU STAKES 


MR. HAYES ON SURE—WINNER RUBICON PLATE 
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Photo L. J. V. Collaco 
CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART OF JESUS, HONGKEW 


On the occasion of the celebration of the Pope’s Jubilee 


Photo I. Law 


THE GRAVES IN BUBBLING WELL CEMETERY DECORATED BY THE AMERICANS 
ON DECORATION DAY 
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SPECTATORS AT THE CERCLE SPORTIE 


PAVILION AND BAND STAND AT THE CERCLE SPORTIF 


TENNIS COMPETITION AT THE CERCLE SPORTIF 
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Photo Mr, Orchardson 


MR. LINTILHAC’S YACHT “VIOLA 1” 


A SNAP-SHOT OF TWO WELL-KNOWN 


SHANGHAILANDERS AT 


Photo Mrs. Snethlage 


WEIHAIWEL FORECASTLE OF N.D.L.S.S. “PRINCE 


LUDWIG” 
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TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF A ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE BUILDING 


bip-acashiaa AT THE OPPOSITE CORNER 


IN THE NANKING ROAD 


THE GRAND HOTEL WHICH WAS TAKEN OVER 
BY Tilk CENTRAL STORFS LAST JUNK 


SNAP-SHOT OF SOME FINE IMPORTED CATILE At THE INSHALLAH FARM 
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Photo ROSE BOWER AND SUMMER-HOUSE AT THE NEW HONGKEW RECREATION GROUND D. Macgregor 


es 


D. Macgregor 


Photo ELM TREE NEAR HENLI 
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Phot Denniston & Sullivan 


“THE MAN THAT Was” 
One-of the most successful of many fine performances given by the Shanghai Amateur Dramatic Club 


Mr. Brent took the title role 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK, THE FRONT OF WHICH WAS RECENTLY ALTERED 


os 
on 
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ONE OF THE MANY TERRACES 


ERECTED DURING LAST YEAR 


MR. G. L. OBERG, 


Manager of the Shanghai Mutual Telephone Co. 


THE OPERATING ROOM IN THE SHANGHAI MUTUAL TELEPHONE CO. 
Taken jist’ béfore the opening ceremony 
It is proposed to remove the telephone instruments from the old premises to the above, later in the year 
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Some Snap Shots taken by W.H. Howell 


\ GROUP OF SIKHS 


A MEMBER OF THE SHANGHAT 
MUNICIPAL POLICE FORCE 


A GROUP OF CHINESE POLICKMEN 
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SZECHUEN ROAD BRIDGE 
THE CENTRAL. AND NORTH CHINA GODOWN AND PRESS PACKING CO., LTD. 


This is one of the largest of many big godowns built during the past year 


THE ANGLO-CHINESE COTTON MILL 


One of the most recently erected Mills in Shanghai 


The machinery of which was supplied by Messrs. Howard & Bullough; Accrington, Lancashire 
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Photo Barr Photos Co 


THE PRIZKS SELECTED AT MESSRS. KUHN & KOMOR’S FOR THE WALKING MATCH 


XN. WEBB, CO-WINNER OF THE INTE! 


WALKING MATCH 


W. 8. FEATHERSTON HAUGH, CO-WINNET OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL WALKING MATCH 
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NAP-SHOTS TAKEN AT THE INTERNATIONAL WALKING MATCH  *:&. Hodges 
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Photo G., Mooser 
BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE RACE COURSE 


FEATHERSTONHAUGH AND WEBB 


Winners of the International Walking Match, arriving at the winning post 


Pee 


Che Hanbury Institute and Sailors’ Ries 


16 BROADWAY 


@ 


is ceeds rere ms carats tems vei 


E ‘are glad to be able to present 
our readers with a few illustra- 
tions of the building in which 

the Chaplain (‘The Rev. H. M. Trickett ) 
and his committee are endeavouring to 
cheer the lot of those who are visitors to 
the Port, or residents either permanently 
or for a short time in the premier city of 
the Far East. 

Our illustration of the exterior shows 
what an extensive front the building 
possesses. It is situated most favourably, 
being just behind the Astor House Hotel 
in the Broadway, with a side entrance in 
Tiendong Road. The building has been 
adapted for the work of the “ Missions to 
Seamen,” which is a local Society receiving 
a small annual contribution from the 
Parent Society in London. 

Residents in Shanghai have for many 
years been subscribing to the funds, but 
never before so liberally as during the last 
two years. 


Wy 


Hanbury did. Older residents will re- 


member how Sir ‘Thomas offered a sum of | 
Taels if the public | 


Twenty Thousand 
would subscribe a like sum within six 
months of his offer, for the purpose of 


erecting a building which was known as 1 


the Thomas Hanbury Coffee House and 
Reading Room, and some of us can 
remember the unenviable repute the place 
had for a while, but now the old has given 
place to the new and the best has been 
kept to the last. While retaining the 
name of Hanbury (out of gratitude to 
the Founder) the further title has become 


The Hanbury Institute and Sailors’ Home. 
The old Sailors’ Home was closed about a 
year ago and the ‘l'rustees of the Hanbury 
Coffee House have handed their joint 
responsibilities over to the Missions to 
Seamen, and the Chaplain has become the 
Director and has made his headquarters 
inside the building and has his office 
there. 


The building was another of | 
the good things that the late Sir Thomas | 


REV. H. M. 


TRICKETT 


The joint Committee of manayement 
is composed of the following :— 

Messrs. A. Rose and D. Landale (for 
the Sailors’ Home) Messrs. K. Nuttall and 
The Rey. A. J. Walker (for the Trustees 
of the Thomas Hanbury Coffee House), 
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Messrs. W. F. Inglis, Sergt.-Major Studd, 
C. M. Manners, and A. Duncan for St. 
Andrew’s Mission. Mr. T, J. Drakeford is 
the manager. The senior Naval Officer is 
an ex-officio member of Committees. 

Our illustrations show the Public Dining 


Room with the long table and two separate 
tables. 
40 and 50 people. 


This room can easily seat between 
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place ‘‘The Hanbury” is. The Institute 
is kept thoroughly clean and is heated 
with a large stove in the Hall near the 
bar. No intoxicants are sold or allowed 
on the premises. 

The Institute has many needs and the 
Chaplain will be glad to answer any 
enquiries concerning the work. Books, 
men’s especially 


magazines, clothing, 


THE HANBURY INSTITUTE AND SALLORS’ HOME 


The Naval Reading Room reserved 
specially for the men of the British Navy 
is well patronised from time to time. 
There are bedrooms and beds to accommo- 
date one hundred men if necessary. A 
full-sized billiard table on the ground 
floor and a general reading room. A 
concert hall capable of seating 300 people, 
which is frequently full on the popular 
Tuesday night concerts, also a free ward 
or “Vorecastle” where destitute men are 
put up for a dollar a day with their meals. 
This list of rooms shows what an extensive 
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boots are always in request, and should 
anyone like to contribute tobacco or 
cigars at any time they will always be 
greatly welcomed. 

A Ladies’ Committee has been recently 
formed which is at present composed of 
Mrs. Cornfoot, Mrs. Inglis, Mrs. Lavers, 
Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Trickett, Mrs. Whittall, 
who supervise the household requirements 
of the Institute. 

The Rev. H. M. ‘Trickett, Chaplain of 
St. Andrew’s Mission for Seamen came to 
Shanghai from Sydney in November 1906. 
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Photo Denniston & Sullivan 


CORNER OF A PRIVATE OR OFFICER’S BED-ROOM 
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Before that he acted as Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society in 
New South Wales for seven years. 
The wonderful progress made by the 
Institute during the last two years is 
due to a great extent to Mr. Trickett’s 
untiring efforts, in which he has 
been ably seconded by his wife. His 
affable manner, and broad-minded 
views, go a long way in gaining 
assistance for the good work which 
he has so much at heart, and which 
has supplied so many happy hours, 
and secured an infinite amount of 
help for those who have been in 
want of it. 


Photo 
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PUBLIC 


DINING-ROOM 
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READING-ROOM 


LSSLSEL SLES ES Se Loe h eas 
The Demons that Danced 


A SHORT STORY BY BRADFORD K. DANIELS oy 


 wesoeeansoosSeRssaresace 


66] T'S the same old story,” said grizzled 
old Colonel Boltwood one after- 
noon as ‘‘Pinky” Collins, a pro- 

sperous young English planter, left the 

officer’s club at Baloag partly intoxicated; 

“marry a native woman and you're on the 

road to ruin. I’ve seen a lot of it in my 

day, and it always ends the same way.” 

When Pinky Collins reached home that 
evening his wife received him in stolid 
silence. For a time, she sat and languidly 
smoked a cigarette (she knew that her 
smoking exasperated Pinky), ignoring all 
his attempts at sociability ; then suddenly 
she threw herself grovelling at his feet, 
sobbing as though her heart would break. 
“T knew that you would grow tired of me,” 
she moaned, as Pinky raised her from her 
servile position and took her in his arms. 
“Nangibat, the old conjurer, told me so 
when we were first married, and Nangibat 
knows, Oh, why did I have to be half- 
white! Let me run away into the hills, 
Pinky ; I know that you hate me.” 

Pinky put back the shapely head with 
rare tenderness, and kissing the discon- 
solate wife upon the quivering mouth, the 
eyes, and the low broad forehead, which 
always wore about it something of the 
mystery of her race, finally succeeded in 
comforting her. 

“Tt’s all nonsense, Ola!” said he, gaily, 
fondling her as he had not done for months, 
“You are shut up here in the country 
away from everyone, and you imagine all 
sorts of foolish things. Let’s give a dance 
-—a genuine ball—as swell as anything 
they’ve seen in one-eyed old Baloag for 
twenty years.” 


“Oh, do!” exclaimed Ola, dashing away 
the tears and gleefully clapping her jewelled 
little hands. “Won't it be lovely! I 
haven’t danced for six long months—ex- 
cept when old Nangibat ” She did not 
finish the sentence, and Pinky was too 
much preoccupied with visions of the dance 
to hear the last part of the remark, 

It was the evening of the ball, and Pinky 
and his wife were strolling about together 
before the arrival of their guests admiring 
the result of their handiwork. Palm and 
banana trees, cut off at convenient lengths, 
tose everywhere from banks of tropical 
ferns and rare orchids that would have 
been the envy of many a connoisseur in 
civilization, their wealth of fragrance and 
colour mingling with the soft light of 
Japanese lanterns which glowed in enticing 
depths of greenery like gigantic fireflies, 
the whole transforming the rambling old 
bungalow into a veritable fairyland. 


“Oh, I’m so happy with you now, Pinky, 
when you are all my own!” exclaimed 
Ola, as they paused to admire a cluster of 
moonflowers glowing snow-white in their 
crystal depths. ‘I think I would kill 
anyone who took you from me.” 

For answer, Pinky laughingly kissed the 
upturned mouth, and, slipping his arm 
about the satiny brown shoulders, drew 
Ola out upon the verandah, where they 
waited for the train from Baloag that was 
to bring their many friends. 

Pinky, standing near his wife, had helped 
to welcome the greater part of the guests, 
when a low laugh somewhere behind him 
thrilled him like an electric shock. Turn- 
ing, he saw a fair head expectantly inclined, 
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and a pair of quizzical grey eyes fixed upon 
him in a half-mocking smile. 

“How do you do, Mr. Collins?” said 
the tall beauty, sweeping forward with an 
easy self-assurance that drew all eyes upon 
her. “This is an unexpected pleasure. 
Until two hours ago, I never dreamed of 
meeting you in the East.” 

“Why, how do you do, Miss Camp- 
bell?” stammered Pinky, at length, making 
a supreme effort to rise to the occasion. 
“This is indeed an unexpected pleasure. 
Ola, let me introducee——” But when 
Pinky turned his wife had gone. 

“So you have taken unto yourself a 
native wife. Bravo! Pinky,” said the 
blonde stranger, gaily, a half-hour later, as 
the couple strolled away together in search 
of a quiet nook. 

“T wish you wouldn’t, Clara. She’s the 
dearest little woman in the world, and it 
would break her heart to know about our 
little affair.” ‘ 

His companion broke into a merry peal 
of laughter, which, in spite of its music, had 
a sting hidden in it that made Pinky flush. 

Presently they reached a punch-bowl in 
an alcove of palms. She filled two glasses 
with easy grace, and handed one to her 
companion. ‘Here’s to the woman you 
love the best!” she said, with that sudden, 
dazzling smile of hers, which made Pinky's 
heart leap as of old. 

“All right, then. Here’s to the woman 
I love the best!” replied Pinky in a reck- 
less mood; and clinking glasses, they 
drank, knowing nothing of the pair of 
sinister dark eyes that watched them from 
behind a screen of palm branches. 

Ola had seen enough. She turned and 
ran blindly through the mango trees, the wet 
grass drenching her ankles as she fled. 
Farther up the slope the spines of the 
bamboo thicket pierced her flesh, and tore 
her beautiful gown to shreds, but still she 
dashed breathlessly on. At last she reached 
the grass-roofed bamboo hut in which 
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Nangibat, the old conjurer, held her mys- 
terious rites. 

“Nangibat!” called Ola softly at the 
door. There was a stir within, a creaking 
of the bamboo floor, and then the door 
opened noiselessly, and a bent old hag, 
withered till there seemed no room for the 
spark of life under the parchment-like skin, 
appeared against the yellow light of a flame 
that wavered above a cocoanut-shell. 

“Ola, my child!” the old creature 
grated, ‘I saw strange things in the balak- 
balak smoke last night, and I knew that 
you would come to me.” 

It was nearing midnight when Ola, clad 
in a new ball gown so like the one she had 
worn earlier in the evening that only here 
and there a lynx-eyed woman noted the 
change, slipped back among her guests, 
who, in their merry-making, had not missed 
their hostess. She was standing near the 
entrance to the ball-room chatting with 
fleshy Mrs. Cadwalladar when a shrivelled 
old hag, bent nearly double, and grotesquely 
ornamented with copper rings and disks, 
appeared in the doorway, and salaaming 
low, croaked something in Malay. At 
sight of the old creature Mrs. Cadwallader 
dropped her fan, and a servant rushed in 
to drive the unlovely object away. 

Ola stopped him with a quick gesture. 
“She is an old conjurer, and says that she 
wishes to give the illustrious white strangers 
an exhibition of her skill,” she explained to 
the curious group that was fast gathering 
about the bobbing old hag in the doorway, 
“What can you do to amuse us, old woman ?” 

“T can show you the dance of the little 
black people,” she replied, with another 
profound salaam that made her copper 
ornaments tinkle. 

“Oh, that will be such fun!” exclaimed 
a young lady fresh from Dover, who joined 
the group in time to hear Ola’s translation 
of the conversation. 

“Do let her perform, Mrs. Collins! 
Dick says that they do such creepy things,’ 
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added a vivacious but bleached little 
blonde, whose husband had once been 
stationed in the hills. 

Ola looked thoughtful fora moment. “If 
you will all promise not to get frightened 
and scream,” she said at length, doubtfully. 

“Oh, yes; we promise,” the women 
replied in chorus, and the men assumed 
an air of good-natured condescension. 

“What do you think, Pinky?” asked 
Ola, as her husband and the blonde 
stranger joined the group. 

“Oh, go ahead! Anything for a spree,” 
he replied. 

So, piloted by Ola, the conjurer was led 
into the middle of the ballroom. 

“T will show you the dance of the little 
black people,” announced the old crone, 
leaning on her bamboo rod. Then, with 
a bobbing motion like a snipe, and a 
smirk in which the parchment-like skin of 
the inscrutable face seemed to crackle like 
brown paper, she took two lemons from 
a fold of her skirt and tossed them 
carelessly upon the floor. 

Colonel Boltwood, who sat apart, think- 
ing of more important things than Malay 
conjurers, took his hand from his 
moustache with a soft “Damn!” and 
Mrs. Cadwallader hastily tucked her skirts 
about her ankles; for, in place of the 
lemons, were two tiny black figures facing 
each other, and salaaming low. Then 
the experienced laughed _half-heartedly. 
Accustomed as they were to the illusions 
produced by Oriental hypnotism, the thing 
was too uncanny for comfort. 

The old woman produced a small silver 
harp, and as she began to pick the strings 
the two little black figures broke into a 
step-dance. As the music quickened, they 
plied their noiseless feet, until their 
twig-like legs became a confused blur. 
Faster and faster the music ran, and faster 
and faster the little black creatures flew 
over the floor, until they resembled 
spinning tops made of ebony. 
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The conjurer tossed a third lemon on 
the floor, and as it fell between the dancers 
it changed to an exquisite bronze bracelet, 
set with two flaming rubies like eyes. 

“The little black people will place this 
bracelet upon the wrist of the most beautiful 
woman present,” croaked the old hag, never 
ceasing to play. Then she tossed a fourth 
lemon between the pigmy dancers, and no 
sooner had it touched the floor than it 
burst into scarlet flame. The light vanished 
as suddenly as it had appeared, however, 
and when the astonished audience looked 
for the dancers and the bracelet they, as 
well as the conjurer, were gone. 

“Why, what—?” exclaimed the tall 
blonde stranger, looking incredulously at 
her wrist. Then, as she recognized the 
bronze bracelet which a moment before 
was lying upon the floor, she laughed her 
rich, low laugh. The laugh had scarcely 
died upon her lips when she uttered a 
sharp cry of pain, and a little bronze 
snake slipped from her wrist and with 
venomous eyes that flamed like rubies, 
wriggled across the floor. An army 
surgeon, recognizing the reptile as one of 
the most deadly in the Orient, stamped 
upon it with his heel, and then sprang to 
the side of the victim, working doggedly 
to rouse her from the heavy sleep into 
which she was fast sinking. 

Pinky, half-crazed, rushed in with a 
bottle of whisky. 

“Whisky will do her no good now,” 
said the surgeon, bluntly, straightening up 
and wiping the perspiration from his face. 

Pinky looked about him in a dazed way, 
and his troubled, eyes met those of his 
wife. For a moment they regarded each 
other in silence. ‘You fiend!” he hissed, 
as the awful truth flashed upon him. But 
before he could say more, Ola with a laugh 
whose bitter mockery those who heard it 
can never forget, slipped out into the 
night, and from that time was known no 
more to the English colony at Baloag. 


zt 


Hels’ Corner 


let skeale sie ae ake se ae ae 


How Do You Like Your Neighbours ? 


At a children’s party the other day, 
this is one of the games the children 
played. In case you do not know 
it I am giving it to you, as I thought it 
seemed great fun. The children 
seated all round the room, and the leader 
started the game by asking anybody he 


were 


pleased, 
bours ?” 


“How do you like your neigh- 
Now only two replies may be 
given, either “ Very much,” or “ Notat all.” 
If ‘Not at all” is the answer, the player 
is then asked by the leader to state whom 
he would rather have as a neighbour; and 
then having pointed out the boy or girl in 
the circle he desires, all four, that is to 
say the child’s two neighbours on either 
side of him and those pointed out, change 
places, running quickly across. The leader 
makes a dash for one of the vacant chairs, 
and if he succeeds.in getting it the player 
who has just vacated the seat becomes the 
If, however, the answer be 
“Very much,” everybody changes places 
just as in ‘General Post,” and the ques- 
tioner very easily then finds a seat, and 
another takes his place. 


questioner. 


= 


Try Again 
Tuere is a little word 
That never should be heard. 
Those who are brave and good 
Never say ‘‘can’t.” 
What if the task is long ? 
What if the sums go wrong ? 
If at first you don’t succeed 

Try again. 


One hasty word ’twixt friends, 

Oft in a quarrel ends, 

Then try to make amends, 

Never say “can’t.” 

If you have given pain, 

Try to make friends again, 

Kind words are never vain, 
Try again. 


Our Portrait Gallery 
MARGUERITE HELEN MACGREGOR 


A Home-made Fountain 


You will want two bottles to make this 
fountain—an ordinary little scent bottle or 
small medicine bottle, and a big wide- 
mouthed glass bottle or jam jar. Geta 
good cork about half an inch thick, and 
fit it into the smaller bottle, first making a 
hole right through it, large enough to pass 
a straw through. Put the right 
through the hole until it nearly touches 


straw 
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the bottom of the bottle, and leave a piece 
just above the top of the cork. Get a 
plate, put a piece of blotting paper on it, 
and stand the bottle on this, having first 
filled it with water. Now take your glass 
jar, warm it at the fire and quickly turn it 
down over the little bottle, pressing it 
tightly on to the blotting paper with your 
hands. Wait a few moments, and then you 
will see a tiny stream of water shoot up 
from the bottle inside, and your fountain 
will go on playing until nearly all the 
water has been used up. 


EAST AND WEST 


Rejane’s First: Lesson in Acting 

MapaME Rejane describes her first 
lesson in acting as follows: “The day 
after I had obtained my mother’s consent 
to my going on the stage,” she says, “I 
called upon Regnier. Now, it was his 
practice to discourage rather than to 
encourage debutantes, acting on the theory 
that those who were really in earnest would 
not be disheartened; and he received me 
somewhat coldly. However, after I had 
read the rdle of Henriette in ‘Les Femmes 


Savantes,’ he seemed rather less distant, 
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corrected my faults in elocution, gave me 
advice, and told me to come to see him 
again. Three weeks passed by, during 
which I worked very hard; and at the end 
of that time the great comedian consented 
not only to give me private lessons, but to 
obtain my entrance to the Conservatoire. 
Regnier’s kindness on this and a hundred 
other occasions I shall never forget. I 
may say that I owe him nearly everything. 
He it was who taught me to be clear in 
my delivery, and above all things to take 
the minutest care in the composition of 
my rdles. Knowing that my mother’s 
circumstances were not of the best, he 
enabled us to supplement our slender 
resources by getting me some _ lessons. 
There were two fashionable young ladies in 
my class who had a pronounced southern 
accent, and they needed a teacher. 

Can I tell you any anecdotes about 
Regnier? A hundred, if we only had the 
time. But I will tell you one which has a 
direct application to my student days. 
On one occasion, at the Conservatoire, 
Regnier, after allowing me to play part of 
a scene uninterruptedly, said before the 
whole class, which included my two pupils: 
‘Tres bien, ma petite! Step down. You 
will one day be a great actress.’ I was 
covered with confusion: joy at hearing his 
words of encouragement, and shame at 
the consciousness of my poor clothes.” 


= 
How Eddie Preached 


“WueEn I get big enough I’m going to 
be a preacher,” said Eddie, one day. 

“What is a preacher?” asked grandma. 

Eddie looked surprised. “Don’t you 
know what a preacher is? A preacher is 
the man that tells people what the Bible 
means. And he says, ‘Thirdly, my 
brethren,’ and everybody listens to him. 
It’s nice to have people listen to you.” 

Grandma smiled, “I think you are big 
enough to preach now,” she said. 
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“ Really and truly, grandma?” asked the 
little boy, eagerly. 

“Yes, really and truly.” 

“I’m ‘fraid not,” said Eddie, after a few 
minutes of thought, ‘or I’d know how, 
and I don’t.” 

“What does the preacher do first?” 
asked grandma. 

“He takes a text and then ’splains it. 
I can’t do that.” 

“Ob, yes you can,” said grandma 
“Here is a good text for you to explain: 
‘Be ye kind one to another.’” 

-“There’s nothing to ’splain *bout that,’, 
said Eddie. ‘‘ You just be kind to every- 
body, and that’s all there is of it. 

“A good text, though, for my little 
preacher’s first sermon. I should like to 
have him preach from it for a week.” 

“Preach a week? Why, grandma, I 
can’t.” 

““Can’t you be kind to everybody you 
meet for one week ?” 

Eddie looked thoughtful. 
be preaching?” he asked. 

“Tt would, and the very best kind. A 
good preacher has to preach in that way, 
or people will not listen to what he says in 
the pulpit.” 

“Well,” said Eddie, with a sigh, “I 
suppose I can try; but I wasn’t thinking 
*bout that kind of preaching.” 

“You'll be showing everybody what that 
verse jn the Bible means, you know,” said 
grandma. 


“Would that 


“Tt’s not kind to the teacher to whisper 
in school,” said Eddie the next day; and 
he did not whisper once. 

“Tt’s not kind to Bridget to play along 
the rqad and keep my dinner waiting, 
either ? ; and he hurried home from school. 

“Tt’s not being kind to mamma when I 
don’t do errands promptly,” he said; and he 
did quickly and well whatever he was bid. 

Every day and all day he thought about 
what was kind, and tried to do it. 


The end of the week came. ‘‘ How do 
you like preaching?” asked grandma. 

“Why, I like it; but, grandma, I guess 
everybody has been preaching ’bout that 
text, for everybody has been so kind to me.” 

= 
Conundrums 

On what toe does a corn never come? 

The mistletoe. 

Of what part of London does a lame 
man remind us? 

Of Cripplegate (cripple gait). 

Why is a nobleman like a book ? 

Because he has a title and several pages. 

Which is the strongest day in the week? 

Sunday, because all the rest are week 
(weak) days. 


A NURSE IN THE FAR EAST 


What is the difference between a school- 
master and an engine-driver ? 

The schoolmaster trains the mind, and 
the engine-driver minds the train. 

What is the difference between a cow 
and a broken-down chair ? 

The cow gives milk,.and the chair gives 
whey (way). 

What is that word of three syllables 
which, if two others are added, becomes 
one syllable? 
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“Syllable” becomes ‘ monosyllable.” 

How do you know that sailors are very 
small men ? 

Sailors must be small men, as they some- 
times sleep in their watches. 

Why is a sailor never really a sailor? 

A sailor is never really a sailor, as when 
he is on his ship he is a-board, and when 
on land he is a-shore. 

How de you make a tea-table into food? 

I should make a tea-table into food by 


taking away the first “t.” It is then 
“eatable,” you see. 
= 
Dainty 
SHE couldn’t eat this, and she wouldn’t 


touch that, 

She screamed at the sight of a morsel of fat ; 

She always declared that she couldn’t bear 
meat, 

In fact, there was nothing she fancied to eat. 

Her breakfast was “horrid,” and so was 
her dinner ; 

No wonder each day she grew thinner and 
thinner. 

There were coaxings and scoldings from 
mother and nurse, 

But daily this dainty young lady got worse, 

Until she could scarce take a sip or a bite, 

Declaring she really had no appetite ; 

And she grew such a scarecrow, so pale 
and so thin, 

That the family doctor at last was called in. 
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“Tut, tut!” said the doctor, and knitted 
his brow. 
‘*Such nonsense as this we can never allow! 
Insist, my dear madam, and make her obey, 
And eat what is given her every day. 
Take heed lest your dear little daughter 
you spoil, 
And—dose her with plenty of cod-liver oil”! 
bod 
Quaint Sayings 
YounGstTER (gleefully): I’ve 
found a cycling cap.” 


“ Papa, 


Papa: ‘What will you do with it?” 

Youncster; ‘Oh, do get mea bicycle 
to match it.” 

= 

Tommy (inquiringly): “Mamma, is 
this hair-oil in this bottle?” 

Mamma: “Mercy, no, That’s glue.” 

Tommy (nonchalantly): ‘That’s why 


I can’t get my hat off.” 
= 


In a well-known National School, a 
clergyman was questioning a class of boys 
on their religious instruction. 
deavoured the virtue of 
avoiding occasions of sin. ‘ What should 
a man avoid,” he asks, “who is in the 
habit of getting too much drink?” A 
bright-eyed, but rather forlorn-looking, lad 
was ready with an answer: “ Please, sir, a 
policeman.” 


He en- 
to emphasize 
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SPORTS ON THE N.D.L. ‘‘PRINZ LUDWIG” 


Mrs. Snethlage 
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WOMEN OF AFFAIRS 


THE USE OF VANITY 
By H. M. 


SLADE N DLN DLN ILM DEN IE IL 


= 


i is logical to suppose that so universal 
i a quality as vanity can be turned to 

good account, that it has a good side, 
however vicious its ordinary manifestations 
may appear. We hate pronouncedly vain 
people, more perhaps than we do the very 
selfish or the very lazy or—I was about to 
say the very stingy, but most of us prefer 
even the vain to the stingy. And yet this 
quality of vanity, if we drive it rather than 
let it drive us, is force-producing. 

We notice this very frequently among 
women who earn their own living. Time 
and again we see the confident, the over- 
confident, striding ahead into positions of 
importance, making more money, achieving 
outwardly all kinds of success in advance 
of the retiring and the timid. And the 
difference is more notable among men 
than among women because business vanity 
among women is rarer than among men. 
Woman’s assurance in affairs is still 
embryonic, while generations of being 
“looked-up-to” as money-makers and 
bread-winners has endowed the men with 
a number of side-issue vanities over their 
business prowess. Some day, perhaps, we 
shall attain the happy average when the 
men will be less “cock-sure” and the 
women a little more so. 

THE FINEST WORKING BASIS 

“What folly!” says someone. “ Preach- 
ing vanity to women!” Yes, but vanity 
defined, vanity compatible with modesty 
of the finest sort. 

Women in business will eventually acquire 
that happy medium of self-confidence born 


out of a belief in their growing’ capability. 
Self-confidence is vanity regulated, control- 
led. It is better to think too well of 
oneself than too ill. And the sooner 
women look their estimate of themselves 
fairly in the face, the sooner they give 
themselves just cause for raising their 
estimate, the sooner will they possess the 
calmness and judgment 
business success. 


necessary to 


In short, belief in yourself, in your 
possibilities, in the worthiness of your 
plans, and your purposes, because they 
are yours, is the finest working basis under 
the sun. Emerson’s essay on ‘“Self- 
Reliance” might well be read daily by all 
who aspire to possess that individual 
power which alone can bring individual 
success. Says he; 


“Let a man then know his worth and 
keep things under his feet.” And, “Insist 
on yourself; never imitate. Your own 
gift you can present every moment with 
the cumulative force of a whole life’s 
cultivation ; but of the adopted talent of 
another, you have only an extemporaneous, 
half possession.” 

Vanity is mental, moral and physical. 
Lack of it in any one of these phases is 
weakening—obyiously so. If we notice 
this, as all do, in the merest social 
intercourse, where the charm is ever to 
the person whose belief in himself is 
so secure as to make him self-forgetful, 
how much more is it manifest in 
business, where aggression is the necessary 
policy ? 
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Since there is only one meansof acquiring 
the right kind of vanity or of controlling 
the wrong kind—that is, listening to the 
dictates of your own mind and heart and 
acting accordingly, regardless of anything 
else—the sooner we all stop shamming 
and calmly accept ourselves for what we 
are worth, the sooner may we hope to 
accomplish something worth while. Are 
you a stenographer and do you wish to be 
awriter? Then write! Stuffand nonsense 
to the people who tell you to stick to the 
“job” that brings you your bread and 
butter! ‘There are more “jobs” than one 
that bring bread and butter! If other 
people can write, why not you? 

But don’t write if you don’t want to! 
Suppose you are slaving away under some 
feeling of compulsion that you. ought to 
write, whereas you’d much prefer to be a 
stenographer, with your work daily laid 
out before you, work your type of mind 
would find congenial and in which it 
would develop—why, be a stenographer ! 

CULTIVATE YOUR OWN TASTE 

Have you, floating vaguely around in 
your mind, some ideas as to how the 
business with which you are connected 
might be done to better advantage? Do 
away with the vagueness! Whatever the 
suggestion is, make it to the proper 
person. Believe that because the idea has 
come to you, honestly and sincerely, it is 
worthy of being made known. Whether or 
not it is adopted matters little. You will 
have expressed your thought, will have made 
room in your brain for other ideas, and 
the next time they will come less vaguely. 

There is that matter of taste. ‘Taste, 
when individual, is the expression of belief 
in the excellence of one’s own ideas. 
Some people have: patience with such 
friends as wish to select their clothes for 
them, furnish their houses, dictate the 
style of their mental and physical garments. 
T have none. My choice of a dress’ may 
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be bad, but it is mine. Rather let me 
wear the thing that is genuinely my 
selection, however crude, than that I 
should meekly surrender to the taste of 
another. It is my duty to cultivate my 
taste, to weigh my friends’ judgments and, 
balancing them with my own, form new 
and better ideas. But this wholesale 
admission that the other fellow knows for 
me better than I know for myself—well, 
there is something humiliating in that. 


It is the same with my judgment of a 
book or a picture. Perhaps I am no art 
critic, but I have a mind and I use it, I 
look at the picture, I read the book. What 
my mind answers, under no compulsion, 
under no necessity, but simply and 
intuitively, that judgment is worthy of 
being expressed. If you have read a 
novel and think well or ill of it, and you 
have occasion to say so, don’t wait to hear 
anybody else’s opinion in order that yours 
may coincide! Believe that your opinion 
is quite as likely to be good as is your 
neighbour’s. Indeed, it is as good as an 
opinion need be, if it is the honest 
statement of your honest thought. 

Women are perhaps more certain of 
themselves in their sense of morality than 
inany other. This, like business confidence 
in the men, is somewhat a matter of 
inheritance. But, if the moral sense is 
truly valuable, we must here also con- 
sciously believe that because our minds 
tell us this course is more honourable than 
that, it is so. No creed, on cult, no 
person should be great enough to decide 
moral questions for us any more than 
mental. Morality based on any but in- 
dividual judgment is mere following with 
the flock of sheep. When we do wrong, 
it is because we do not listen to the 
dictates of that part of our mind called 
conscience, a part no outsider can provide 
for us any more than he can give us a real 
opinion about a book or a picture. 


* W ear Card from lsancashire : 


COMODO OY OCI OOD YoY DY 


PEPE Eee eee ee yD 4 
1908 


Way’ve getten i’ nineteen hundred and nine 


Be oe MIG TSS 


DIG 


6 
a 

a 
(co) 

LHe 


W’en finished wi’ nineteen eight 

Sooa let us 0’ pray as fate ’ll be kind, 

And treat us o’ just first rate ; 

Let’s hope things will flourish, an’ trade revive 
In ivery peart o’ the land 

An’ mak’ it a breet an’ prosperous year 

For us 0’ upo’ every hand. 


Let’s hope there'll be no sich a thing as war 
I’th’ year as w’en just begun, 

For wars at the’r best are bod barb’rous things, 
W’en ev’rything ’s sed an’ done ; 

Zspecially strikes, as bod ruins eawr trade 

An’ sends it to foreign lands ; 

Tyey’n done it afooa, as we know to eawr cost, 
An’ left us wi’ idle hands. 


Let's hope th’ unemployed ull grow less an’ less, 
An’ o’ ged the’r aqual share 

O’ trade while it’s good as we o’ on us should, 

To keep ’em fro’ want an’ care ; 

An’ may we ne’r see i’ th’ year as we're in, 
Misfortun’ come to, eawr lot, 

Bod poverty flit an’ happiness come 

To every workman’s cot. 


Joun M. Marueson. 


i WINE AND DP wat WALNUTS 


Ir has been said that the “China 
Weekly” is getting ahead of “Social 
Shanghai” with news, but we are first with 
the following items :— 

The road which has been running from 
the Hills to Shanghai has got there. 

Mr. Jones recently went to his office, 
leaving the lid off the family jar. An 
explosion resulted, 

Miss Jenks, who was seen to take a 
street car at the Bund last night, has been 
arrested. 

Miss Mason has been having trouble 
with her eyes. Yesterday they persisted 
in running up and down the columns of 
the morning paper. Then they became 
fastened on the picture of a departed 
friend, and at last reports they were glued 
to the opposite wall. 

Professor Seeley, in a moment of deep 
thought on Friday afternoon, threw his 
eyes into the fire. 

On ‘Tuesday one of the office staff while 
following a train of thought, walked off a 


Photo 
TWO SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS AT THE 
POLICE SPORTS 


J. Wilson 


j interest, on hearing the question. 


high trestle and fell into a reverie, but her 
injuries were slight and she is now able to 
be at her desk again. 

Everything looks very bright to-day. It 
is reported that one of our policemen swept 
the landscape with his eye. 

= 


All Bets Off 

Tr was in the Tramway and the five 
Americans of this tale were on the way to 
a Base-ball match. 

“Tl bet you five dollars,” said Brown, 
“that old chap over there in the corner is 
a Pole.” 

He pointed to a long-whiskered foreigner 
sitting opposite, with a pedlar’s pack 
between his feet. 

“Tl go you,” said Smithers, ‘I’ve 
got five dollars that says he’s an Armenian.” 

“Let me in on this,” said Phillips. 
“Five one-dollar bills in convention 
assembled in my vest pocket decree that 
he is a Russian.” 

“And I will build that pool up to 


twenty bones that he is a Hungarian,” put 
in Robinson. 
“Done!” cried the others; and 


Robinson, being the nerviest member of 
the party, was delegated to put the 


| question as to his nationality to the old 
| man himself. 


“Vot? Me?” said the object of their 
“Vot 
am 1? Vy, I vass an Amerrigan—I only 
shoost toog owd dher bapers.” 
= 
A Mistake 

“Let go my ear,” 
on a tram. 

“T beg your pardon,” said the other 
man, “TI thought I had hold of the strap.” 


yelled a passenger 
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His Conglomeratipredicament 
After the Scotch Ball 

“WeLL, zish,” said Mr. Ryefuddle, 
partially steadying himself by clawing on 
to the door-frame and gazing at the wife of 
his bosom with fishy and focusless eyes, 
“js the (hic) first time I ever saw a liv 
(hic) ing puzzle-picture. Now, which of 
the two is (hic) which and which is not 
(hic) which? In ozher words, which of 
’em is (hic) her and which of her ain’t one 
of (hic) em? On the ozher hand, which 
one of the two zhat I see is the (hic) one 
I don’t see, and which is the (hic) one I 
see but don’t think I do? I pause for a 
(hic) reply.” 

N.B.—He got it. 


= 


The Investigators 

Tury were in the haunted house. A 
solitary candle burnt fitfully on the table 
between them. Its flame cast weird 
shadows on the mouldy ceiling. A rat 
gnawed behind the wainscotting. 

“Hark!” hoarsely whispered one of 
the watchers as he clutched his com- 
panion’s arm. 

“What is it?” 

“Didn’t you hear that peculiar tick ?” 

The other man peered about him in 
evident terror. 

“What tick?” he tremblingly asked. 

The first man’s voice grew solemn. 

“The candle’s-tick, of course.” 

And the family spook was still laughing 
when the bell tolled twelve. 


= 
Sent to Bed 


Mamma: “There, Dick; you just go 
right to bed without a mouthful of supper.” 

Dick: “Oh, mamma, I can’t sleep on 
an empty stomach.” 


Mamma: “Then turn over on 
back.” 


your 
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A Perfect Match 


A Miss GiLMore was courted by a man 
whose name was Haddock, who told her 
that he wanted only one gill more to make 
him a perfect fish. 


> 


Prose About Poets 


Ports butt in where angels fear to tread. 

Poets must write and editors must weep. 

It is hard to put old heads on young 
poets. 

Poets may die, but they never resign. 

A wise man thinks all that he says; a 
poet says all that he thinks. 

If the editor will not come to the poet, 
the poet must go to the editor. 

Art is long—the poet is short most of 
the time. 

Cast thy poetry into the mails, and thou 
shalt find it after many days, unless you 
neglected to enclose postage for return if 
not available. 


= 


The Difficult Duck 


AN experienced carver will usually con- 
fide in you that a goose is one of the 
easiest birds to carve, and that not only 
are sharper knives required, but also pro- 
bably more skill and practice, to carve a 
duck than any other fowl. A well-known 
admiral was a guest at a dinner table where 
his host had that serious task to perform. 
As the admiral watched the almost des- 
perate endeavours of the carver to disinte- 
grate the bird he smiled mildly. His 
host happened to notice-it, and felt a bit 
piqued, as he was not in the best of 
temper. ‘You appear to be amused at my 
awkwardness, admiral,” said he, “Not 
at all, sir; not at all,” was the reply, “TI 
was only thinking why the term duck is 
used as a word of endearment and goose 
as one of reproach.” 
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Bachelors Are Villains 


Bacuetors are villains, but it is a shame 
to play such tricks on them as it is cus- 
tomary everywhere to do. 

A nasty trick was played on a bachelor 
at a dance. A woman was reproaching 
him for never having married, when her 
husband, a little bored perhaps, said 
gruffly: ‘‘He says he could have cut me 
out and married you if he had wanted to ” 

The woman started. 

“Indeed !” she cried. 
do it, then?” 

“He says he owed me a grudge,” the 
husband replied, with a chuckle. 

oo 


Bound to Sell 
“THERE'S going to be a big demand for 
those newfangled divorces,” said Mr. 


Mumm the other evening. 
“What newfangled divorces?” asked 


Mrs. Mumm. 

“Why, that new kind, where a man can 
keep his wife, but gets an absolute divorce 
from her relations.” 


“Why didn’t he 


A Comparison 
“Wnuy. do girls and billiard-balls seem 
alike to you?” 
“Well, they kiss each other with about 
the same amount of emotion.” 
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To Fast 


Wiccs: “T took a girl out in my motor 
yesterday, and held her hand, proposed, 
was accepted, and kissed her three times, 
all inside of forty-two minutes.” 

Briccs: “You ought to be finéd for 
exceeding the speed limit.” 

= 


Where > 
FaTHER (impressively): ‘Suppose I 
should be taken away suddenly, what would 
become of you, my boy ?” 
Ikrevent Son: “I'd stay here, 
question is: ‘What 
you?’” 


The 
would become of 


= 
Easily Settled 

“T can’? pay this bill, doctor. It’s 
exorbitant. I’m no better than I was, 
either.” 

“That’s because you didn’t take my 
advice.” 

“ Ah—well—of course, if I didn’t take 
it, I don’t owe you for it. Thanks. 
Good-morning.” 

= 
Rumoured 

“You have heard that automobiles have 
been forbidden in the Orient, I suppose?” 
“Yes, they are afraid of the “occidents.’ ” 


Photo 
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ase of Wu Chih-ying 


A TRUE PATRIOT 


By Muss 


LUELLA MINER 


d) e wonderful 


IVING in. this new 
HS) Peking with its macadamized roads 
ae lighted by electricity with foreign 
carriages, bicycles, and even an occasional 
automobile speeding through the wide 
streets, with uniformed students thronging 
to the schools and universities 
with fine, 
buildings and other public 


buildings rising in every part of 


commodious school 


the city, one is inclined to think 
that the twentieth century began 
in China 
Europe and America. 
But occasionally 
toward shakes off this 
polished veneer, and shows us 


when it began in 


some un- 
event 


another China, a China of the 
De Which is the real 
China? 


k Ages. 


To some of us who love this 
marvellous old nation, and 
believe that some day the reform 
which is now largely outward 
and material will become also 
inward and moral, the fate of 
one frail, lovely woman, whose 
life is now endangered, will help 
us to answer this question, and 
to know how fully the spirit of 
the twentieth century has entered 
into the hearts of China’s rulers. 

Three pictures of this woman, Wu Chih- 
ying, stand before me as I write, showing 
a finely chiseled delicate face with a high, 
intellectual forehead and large, expressive 
eyes. In one picture her little son stands 
beside her, as manly, handsome a lad as 


ever gladdened a mother’s heart; in the 
other her husband, Lien Hui-ch’ing, and 
four children are with her. 

Wu Chih-ying comes of one of the best 
families of Anhui, a family which has given 
to China some fine offi 


cials and educators. 


We CHIH-YING 


One, the uncle of. Wu -Chih-ying, was 
chancellor of the Provincial College in 
Paotingfu before 1900. From childhood 
Chih Ying was an eager student, and had 
the best education that love and money 
could bestow. In penmanship she has no 
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superior among the women of China, and 
But 


it is as a devoted wife and mother that this 


her literary skill is of no low order. 


noble woman deserves the highest praise, 
and no husband could be prouder of a 


MKS, WU CHIH-YING AND ILER SON 


talented wife than is Mr. Lien. Mr, and 
Mrs. Lien are one in heart and purpose, 
most ardent patriots, pioneers in the cause 
of the both 
advocates of girls’ schools long before they 


new education, and were 


ATTIRE 


WU OHIH-YING IN FOREIGN 


MRS. 
Mr. Lien in 1900 was a 
Revenue in 
the true 


became popular. 
secretary of the 
Peking. But believing 
reformation of China could be effected 
only by a long campaign of education, he 
left official life while yet in the thirties, 


Board of 
that 
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and began the business of making, trans- 
lating, and publishing books. Four years 
ago he removed with his family to Shang- 
hai, and has since devoted most of his 
time to preparing the official life of Li 
Hung-chang, which has just been published 
in one hundred booklets. 
Peking, Mr. and Mrs. Lien have identified 
One of 
started 
in China was the Kuo Min Chuan, the 


Here, as in 


themselves with all true reforms. 
the most patriotic schemes ever 
object of which was the raising by popular 
subscription of the vast sum necessary 
to pay the foreign indemnity, thus freeing 
China from the incubus of this debt. In 


Shanghai Mrs. Lien was the originator of 


this movement among the women, and 


MR, AND MRS, WL 


contributed not only time and money but 
all the proceeds of a beautiful book printed 
in facsimile of her writing, prepared espe- 
cially for this purpose. ‘To the work of 
raising funds for the famine sufferers of 
Central China she gave herself with the 
same ardour, an ardour which made far 
too large demands on the frail body, 

We must now link the life of Mrs. Lien 
with that of the ill-fated Chui Chin, who 
was executed in the summer of 1908 for 
alleged complicity in the assassination of 


the Governor of Anhui. In a letter to a 


friend, an American woman living in 
Peking, Wu Chih-ying wrote a few months 
ago as follows:—“ Ch‘ui Chin, who was 
executed last year by the Governor of 
Chekiang was mistaken for a revolutionist. 


I was acquainted with her in Peking, and 
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I 
am determined in the future, if I have 


know that she was unjustly executed. 


opportunity, to reverse the sentence 
against her, and clear her memory of stain. 
In the twelfth moon I begged her body, 
bought ground for a cemetery at West 
Lake (near Hangchow), and interred it. 
This was the first it 


interred.” Wu 


time had been 


Chih-ying enclosed a 
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Christian’s hope of immortality, by the 
belief that in the great hereafter all earthly 
wrongs will be righted 

On the thirteenth of October Wu Chih- 
Peking friend : 
Chin 
been 


ying telegraphed to her 
of the 
your sister's arrest and tria 


I feel 


and what 


“ Because burial of Ch‘ui 
have 
reproofs of 


death 


commanded. no 


conscience, regret can 


HP Bos 


i 


“'SIAO VAN LIEN DON 
si 


ATED ON 


picture of herself standing beside the grave 


this beautiful and sent also a 
rubbing of the inscription on the monu- 
‘Alas! the 


Chin, 


in spot, 
ment which she had erected. 

grave of Chui 
Chienhu.” 
nounced her decision to make her home 


the heroine of 


In this same letter she an 
beside this grave, that he might care for it 

Does any one say that this passionate 
devotion to a friendless woman whom she 
felt had been wronged was rash and use 
less? True perhaps, but this will be a 
worse world when no women are left whose 
sense of justice makes them regardless of 
consequences to themselves and whose 
love compels them to erect monuments 
though reason tells them that their reward 
And Wu 


by 


may be the executioner’s knife. 


Chih-ying was not sustained the 


RESIDENCE OF MRS. LIEN OR WU CHIH-YING, 


SOOCHOW CREEK 


cause me? ‘To bid my sister an eternal 


farewell I send this message.” A later 
telegram states that a Peking Censor 
memorialized the Government that the 


grave of Chui Chin should be demolished 


and Wu Chih-ying straightway arrested and 
The Governor to whom the Central 


tried. 


WU CHIH-YING STANDING BESIDE CH‘UI CHIN’S 


GRAVE, WHEN SHE WENT TO OFFER SACRIFICE 
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Government entrusted the investigation 
and execution of the order has not yet 
arrested Wu Chih-ying. ‘This gentle, 
gifted woman was lying ill in a Shanghai 
Hospital, and Mr. Lien was also prostrated 
unofficial 


information of this calamity reached them. 


with a severe illness when 


Friends urged them to remove at once to 
Mr. 
writes :—‘ Chih Ying and [ will not follow 


the foreign concession, but Lien 
conscious of no 
the 
upon 


this plan, for we are 


wrong-doing, and if Government 


inflicts punishment us, we must 
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with that of the cast-off body, the 
interment of such bodies has always been 
considered a work of merit. The two 


officials who were directly responsible for 
the execution of Ch‘ui Chin have since 
been appointed to office in several different 
places, but in every case the gentry have 
Both 
men are now in temporary retirement in 
Peki 


few days before the Censor presented his 


been the cause of their removal. 


g, one of them having arrived only a 


memorial. Is any comment on the animus 


of this sad affair necessary ? 


Re 


Seen yarmarl f 


PICTURE OF THE COFFIN OF THE GIRL 


SANING 
count the enduring of it our joy, and not 
stain our name by seeking the protection 
of foreigners.” 

Granting even that Ch‘ui Chin was 
justly executed, China has no law against 
the interment of such bodies. Here as in 
other countries, perhaps more than in 
lands _ where of the 
in the other world is not closely linked 


the condition soul 


TEACHER CH‘UI CHIN 


BEING REMOVED FROM 


TO HANGCHOW 


The capital is full of talk about the 
establishment of constitutional government, 
of the abolition of extraterritoriality, of 
an alliance with America, of the re- 
ception of ‘the American fleet in Amoy. 
Thousands of have 


been made in Peking to present. to the 


toy souvenir cups 


American marines. ‘Truly the draught 


from those cups will taste less sweet to 
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chivalrous Americans if they know of this 
lovely woman lying ill in a Shanghai Hos- 
pital, or languishing in a Chinese prison. 
In these days when the sorest need of 
China is noble men and women, can she 
afford to cut off the flower of her woman- 
hood. If she causes the death of this 
woman, either directly or indirectly, those 
of us who love China can only pray that a 
hundred Wu Chih-yings may rise from 
her grave to continue her self-forgetting, 
patriotic work for the uplifting of this 
great empire. 
* 
Biography of Wu Chih-ying 

Mrs. Lien, better known as Wu Chih- 
ying (or Woo Tse-ing) is a native of T’ung- 
ch’eng (Dongdzung) in Anhui Province. 
At the age of nineteen she was married to 
Lien Chuan, a native of Wusih in the 
Province of Chiangsu, and an official be- 


ee. =e 


CH‘UL CHIN’S GRAVE AFTER IT WAS COMPLETED IN LAST SUMMER 
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longing to the Board of Revenue. They 
have now one son and three daughters. 
Mrs. Lien is forty-one years of age. Mr. 
Lien is well known for his bravery in 
rescuing Wang Chao, who got himself 
entangled in the case of K’ang Yu Wei, 
from the metropolitan prison. Mrs. Lien 
is a niece of the late great Chinese scholar, 
Wu Ju-lun, and is famous for her knowl- 
edge of Chinese literature. She is very 
enthusiastic in affairs that concern the 
public good and is always ready to render 
help to charitable movements. She is 
most faithful to the Chinese Government. 
In the thirty-second year of Kuang Hsii 
she started a fund known as the “Con- 
tribution of the Female Subjects in China” 
for the purpose of helping the country to 
repay the indemnity due to foreign coun- 
She sold her own writings and 
contributed the entire profit to the fund. 
She 


tries. 


A large sum of money was raised, 
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also proposed to spend $10,000 which 
she inherited from her parents for the 


establishment of a school named Chii Yin 
School after her father and in his remem 
brance. She has no brothers and sisters, 
so wen she saw Chao Lin, a filial daughter 
who determined to live a virgin life ina hut 
by the side of her mother’s grave by the 
West Lake at Hangchow, she sympathised 
with her so much that she took out money 


for repairing the hut and the grave She 
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Vsengi, then Governor of Chekiang. 
As none of the girl’s relatives dared to 
bury her, the coffin was exposed to the sun 
and rain, and would soon have presented 
Mrs. 


girl’s misfortune and out of benevolence, 


a pitiable sight. Lien, pitying the 


went and bought a piece of land near 
Hangchow, and with the assistance of an- 
other lady, Hsu Chi-ch’en, buried the girl 


there. This took place on the 22nd day 


of the 12th moon of that same year. 


F CHUL CHIN’S GRAVE TAKEN 


SUMMER OF 


further raised a contribution of $2,000 


for 


that the filial girl might have means of 


buying a piece of land in order 


living. Mrs. Lien’s kind-heartedness can 
be clearly understood from this. 

On the 6th day of the 6th moon of the 
33rd y 


Ch‘ui Chin, on account of be ing suspected 


ar of Kuang Hsii, the girl teacher, 


as a revolutionist was beheaded by Kuei 


Fu, then prefect of Shiaoshin and Cha 


WHEN 


THE BOWER WAS CONSTRUCTED IN THE 


LAST YEAR 


On the 16th day of the 9th moon of the 


34th year, Censor Ch’ang Hui memorialized 
the throne to issue ‘a dispatch to Tseng 
Wen, Governor of Chekiang, to the effect 
that Ch‘ui Chin’s grave should be levelled 
to the ground and that the persons who 
buried her should be arrested and punished. 
The throne then sent a secret dispatch to 
this effect. Mrs. Lien was in a German 
hospital at Shanghai when.she heard this 
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news. She wished to get back home im- 
mediately, not willing that it should be 
thought that she stayed there in order to 
have the protection of foreigners. She 
said that she was even prepared to die if 
necessary, as she was conscious of being 
perfectly innocent. Her fellow-natives, 
hearing all this, became indignant, and 
sent letters to the Viceroy Tuan Fang. 
Chen Ch’itai, Governor of Kiangsu, also 
defended the action of Mrs, Lien, and 
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there were also several prominent gentry 
who went up to Tuan Fang on her behalf. 

As I am acquainted with Mrs. Lien— 
for we stayed together during the Boxer 
Trouble, 1 can tell her story very well. I 
have now written this brief sketch with the 
idea of showing her patriotism and in 
addition of expressing the sincere sympathy 
which I bear towards the career of Female 
Education in China. 

LureLta MINER 
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NTRE OF THE PICTURE IS CH‘CI CHIN 
NGOH-FL WHO WAS TREACHEROUSLY RETRAY 
800-DI-DL-LOH BRIDGE AND THE BRIT 


bod 


Vv 
lived and 
waked an 
sung and 


I have 
I have 
I have 
I 
I 
I 
And all these thi 
And some of the 
And all these thi 


have won and 


°S GRAVE. MOKE 70 THE LEFT 1S THE GRAVE 
D AND DIED IN PRISON, LOWEK DOWN IS THRE 
ON THE RIGHT IS CALLED ‘$LT LANG 


bead 


OF 


bead 
IXI 


I have loved ; 
d I have slept ; 
I have danced ; 


have smiled and I have wept; 


wasted treasure ; 


have had my fill of pleasure ; 


ings were weariness, 
m were dreariness. 
ngs—but two things— 


Were emptiness and pain: 
And Love—it was the best of them; 
And Sleep—worth all the rest of them. 


—L. S. 


Catt 


WAS travelling for a Los Angeles 

firm, and made semi-annual visits 

to a friend named Williams, who 
kept a small supply store in an out-of-the 
way valley situated in the southern part of 
the State. I received his orders for any 
supplies he might want, and in the winter 
when the duck shooting was good, always 
managed to spend a day or two on the 
“marshes with him. 

I arrived by stage one evening, and 
after passing the time of day with several 
ranchmen who came in for their mail and 
various articles from the store, I made up 
my order list and sat on a dry-goods box 
smoking a cigar while Williams tied up a 
package of letters for the early morning 
stage. 

“Evenin’, boys!” 

“ Hello! Dad,” replied Williams. 
are you this evening ?” 

. “Right peart. Burn my hide ’f this 
Californy air don’t mek a feller feel ez spry 
ez a fightin’ cock. Giv’ me ten pounds o’ 
yaller corn meel ’n’ the rest in side bakin,” 
and he deposited an old slouch hat full of 
egys on the counter. 

He must be a new settler, I thought, 
watching him curiously as he whittled 


How 


small pieces from a black plug of tobacco. 
When he had cut off enough to fill his old 
corn-cob pipe, he tamped it down with a 
long, bony finger, lighted it with a pine 
splinter ignited at the lamp, and leaned 
back against tne counter with a satisfied 
sigh. 

He was exceedingly tall and lank, with a 
gait like that of a camel. His old hickory 
shirt was patched at the elbows, and 
his grey jeans trousers, much too large at 
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the waist, were pulled high up under his 
armpits by the one suspender, wooden 
pegs serving in lieu of buttons. His lea- 
thery, wrinkled face was smooth shaven 
except a long streamer of grey whiskers 
floating from the point of the prominent 
chin. His hair was grey and scanty, and 
a pair of kindly blue eyes beamed from 
under the bushy eyebrows, in strange 
contrast with the otherwise stern expression 
of his countenance. 

Williams had emptied the hat of its 
contents and said, as he placed the two 
parcels on the counter: “Dad, shake 
hands with Mr. Smith, an old friend of 
mine.” 

“ Right proud t know ye, stranger. Be 
you agoin’ t’ settle in these ere parts?” 

‘*No, Mr. Parsons, I travel for S. & S. 
of Los Angeles; but you must be a new- 
comer, for I don’t recall having seen you 
when I was here about six months ago.” 

“T ain’t got no handle t’ my name, 
stranger, I’m jist plan Dad 
‘Dad’ fer short. Yaas, I’ve squatted here 
two months come next Friday, ’n’ I like it 
fust class. I lived nigh on t’ fifty year down 
on P’simmon bottom, Missoury, ’n’ that’s 
a almighty likely place, but by grab, it 
kaint hold a candle t’ Californy.” 


Parsons— 


“Do you expect to take up ranching, 
Dad?” 

“Wal, ye mout call it that, ’n’ agin ye 
moutn’t. { dickered fer a few rod o’ land, 
’n’ kalkilate t keep a few bees; I don’t 
kno’ what they call it out here, an apeer- 
rary er sum uther kind of a corkscrew 
name. I got a few poultry 'n’ a little truck 
patch ’n’ I tell ye I don’t hev t’ take a back 
seat fer nobody when it cums t’ livin’.” 
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“Dad, Smith and I are going duck hunt- 
ing to-morrow ; can’t you go with us?” 

“Why, I reckon I kin. I ain’t never bin 
duck huntin’, ’n’ I'd like t’ go the best 
kind.” 

“All right, Dad; be ready to start by four 
in the morning.” 

“T'll be with ye boys.” 

He picked up his hat, shook off a few 
feathers clinging to it, placed it on his head 
and left the store with his purchases under 
his arm. 

The next morning we set off before it 
was light. A five-mile drive brought us to 
the marshes which covered several hun- 
dred acres, and where plenty of ducks 
were to be found in season, attracted by 
the excellent feeding ground. 

Williams and I unhitched the horse 
while Dad proceeded to load his old mus- 
ket. He poured in a generous handful of 
powder from a horn at his side, and ram- 
med it home a thick wad of paper. The 
charge of shot, taken from a bottle, was 
likewise followed by a paper wad. Having 
placed a large percussion cap on the tube, 
he remarked, ‘Thar, I’m reddy,” and we 
started for a patch of tules that screened 
an open pond from our view. As we drew 
near, we stooped lower and lower, and 
finally crawled the last hundred yards 
through the wet salt grass. 

When we reached the tules at the brink 
of the pond and stealthily peeped over the 
tops, we saw the water dotted with hun- 
dreds of ducks. Dad became so excited 
he could hardly contain himself. 

“Geewhiliken pancakes! it’s a reg’lar 
duck camp meetin’. Look at that ol’ hea- 
then standin’ on ’is head fishin’ !” he whis- 
pered breathlessly, and before I realized 
what he was doing, his old musket roared 
out like a mortar, and with a great flapping 
and quacking the ducks rose and scattered 
in every direction to other parts of the 
marsh. 
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Williams and I dropped five as they rose. 
Dad’s shot had certainly done execution, 
for a number of ducks lay on the water; 
some of them quiet and some struggling 
to escape. 

“ By whack, I ain’t goin’ t’ lose ’em after 
killin’ “em, he panted as he tugged his 
stubborn boots from his feet, stripped off 
his trousers and tore through the water 
toward the struggling birds. His meager 
legs worked like walking beams, and his 
broad feet hit the shallow water with a slap! 
slap! slap! like the paddle wheels of a steam- 
boat. He was enveloped in a mist of muddy 
spray through which the tail of his old 
hickory shirt waved like a flag at half-mast, 

Williams called out to him in a voice 
half strangled with laughter, ‘‘ Look out, 
Dad, there’s a step-off there,” but Dad did 
not hear and suddenly disappeared from 
view with a terrific splash that sent the 
water rippling in tiny breakers to the 
shore. He reappeared at the surface a few 
seconds later, blowing like a porpoise, but 
nothing daunted by his unexpected plunge, 
struck out after the crippled ducks which 
were frantically endeavouring to elude the 
strange apparition, ‘I'he chase was soon 
ended. He kept afloat with one hand 
while the other wandered here and there 
like a travelling crane, collecting the wound- 
ed and dead as he muttered to himself, 
“Tl lam ye how t’ run—stop yer infernal 
squawkin’ ye blatherin’ 
Thar, durn ye, 
apparatus!” 


——— 


Tl fix yer squawkin’ 


Dad looked like a scare crow emerging 
from a morning plunge, as he waded slowly 
ashore with the necks of six fine mallards 
grasped firmly in his hands. His wet shirt 
clung affectionately to his angular form, 
and the grey pennant usually streaming 
from his chin now hung limp, a tiny stream 
of water dripping from the end. He 
wheezed and puffed, but a triumphant 
smile lit up his weather-beaten face. 
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“ By Jove, Dad, you made a good haul 
didn’t you?” 

“Bet yer boots, I did. Ain’t that a 
crackin’ fine bunch? Gol durned ’f 1 didn’t 
think I wuz goin’ clar thru t’ Chiny when 
I hit that jump-off, though.” 

Williams and I gathered up the ducks 
we had killed while Dad wrung the water 
We 
then separated, each taking a good position 
in a different part of the marsh; concealed 
ourselves in the tules and settled down to 
real sport. 

The ducks, disturbed by the shooting, 
flew excitedly be 
the marsh, keeping us busily enough en- 
gaged to make it interesting. 


out of his shirt and dressed himself. 


and forth up and down 


The silence was broken at intervals 


during the forenoon, by the cannon-like 
roar of Dad’s old musket from the swamp 
some distance above me; and by the fainter 
reports of Williams’ tweive below. When 
we gathered together for lunch, Williams 
had bagged nineteen; Jad, eleven; and 1 
had fifteen to my credit. 

We all agreed that roast duck would go 
well with our cold lunch, so we built a 
good fire and allowed Dad to try his way 
of roasting. 


“Ive fixed quail that-a-way a heap o’ 


times an’ they make almighty good eatin’, 
’n’ I don’t see why it won’t work just as 
well with duck.” 
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He selected three fine mallards, drew 
them, cut their heads and feet off, washed 
them thoroughly, then wrapped them in a 
coat of clay. He covered them over, each 
in its oven of mud, with a thick bed of 
coals and allowed them to roast for some 
time. When they were removed, the clay 
had dried into a hard mass, which, when 
broken away, took the feathers with it. 
‘the ducks were very tender, thoroughly 
cooked, and when seasoned with pepper 
and salt we had to admit that we had 
never tasted roast duck that was half so 
delicious. 

‘The ducks, frightened by the morning’s 
shooting, flew high all the afternoon and 
our bags were correspondingly small. 
Williams brought in only five, while I could 
show only four for the afternoon’s work. 

Dad had been doing some tall shooting 
and brought in a well-filled bag, but was 
very much crestfallen when he found that 


only three of the nine birds he had killed 


were ducks, the remaining six being 
mud-hens. 
“T thought the little varmints wuz 


ducks, but I'll bet they don’t fool me 
agin’,” he grumbled. 
The old buckboard was well loaded and 


we were tired and hungry, but light heart- 


ed over our success as we drove home- 


ward in the early twiligint. 


H. C. W. 
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been said and written about “The 
Awakening of China,” from that 
sleep of centuries which had lasted such 
a long time that Westerns had almost 
learned to look upon it as inevitable and 
The eloquent lines of Mat- 


Fe the last few years much has 
MT 
rr 


everlasting. 
thew Arnold which speak of the East’s 
silent deep disdain, while the legions 
thunder by and interrupt her mood of 
contemplative thought only for the passing 


moment, may no longer be applied to 
China. She is not only roused from her 


long sleep but has been sufficiently wide 
awake, to take to heart Chang Chih-tung’s 
advice when he wrote “It is absolutely 
necessary that we utilize Western know- 
ledge.” No Chinese official has carried 
out this advice more thoroughly than Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai, the news of whose 
from Peking caused such a sensation, not 


dismissal 


only in China but in many other parts of 
the world. It may or may not portend a 
further step in the awakening of China 
which may lead to many important 
developments, 

The following extracts, on the subject, 
are from the three most important Shanghai 
papers. The “North-China Daily News” 
writes :— 

“While it would be idle to disguise the 
significance of this dismissal, we should be 
unwilling to believe that China is unable 
to fulfil her destinies without Yuan Shih- 

‘ai. It was a dictum of the late Cecil J. 
Rhodes that no one man is necessary, for 
the world can get on very well without 
him. The best admirers of Yuan Shih-k‘ai 
will be the first to admit that he lacked 


that forceful energy which makes for great- 
ness among those who would be leaders of 
men. In spite of native shrewdness and 
political ability he was inclined to give 
way too much to the pleasures of life, and 
displayed little of the determination that a 
self-made man in his position required, to 
counteract the inevitable intrigues to which 
his success must give rise among powerful 
Manchu circles. But China is not so well 
provided with men that she can afford to 
dispense with a single official who has 
proved himself to be possessed of ability 
and enlightenment. She is still in the act 
of crossing the stream, and she should 
realize the danger she is incurring in this 
experiment of changing horses during 


the operation. . .  . Personal 
considerations may have rendered the 
dismissal. of Yuan Shib-k‘ai necessary, 


but the Government should be on its 
guard against allowing this step to galvanize 
into activity the forces of reaction and to 
render desperate the party of reform. 
The ability of Prince Chun, Chang Chih- 
tung and Na Tung to lead the Empire on 
the road to progress is not challenged ; 
but they must understand that, as they 
have deliberately deprived themselves of 
the counsels of Yuan Shih-k‘ai, their actions 
in future will be subjected to much closer 
scrutiny with a view to gauging the 
relationship between such actions and the 
Government's official professions.” 
= 

The “Shanghai Mercury” writes :— 

“WHEN the deaths of the late Emperor 
and Grand Empress-Dowager became 
known, there were not wanting those who 
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expressed the opinion that Yuan Shih-k‘ai 
would thereby become the virtual ruler of 
China. It was not long, however, before 
it became apparent that his Excellency’s 
influence with the Prince Regent was less 
than that of his rival Chang Chih-tung, but 
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few days since, on the occasion of the 
Coronation, he received one of the highest 
It is perhaps true that 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai has not proved to be a really 
man, all 
opposition and make his force felt, but he 


honorary titles. 


great one able to bear down 


YUAN SHIH-K‘AL 


nevertheless his dismissal from office and 
banishment to Honan (for, in spite of the 
euphemism employed of illness and need 
of medical attendance, that is what the 
decree amounts to) will come as a surprise 
to most, more especially as it is only a 


the best of China’s 
smen and the most fitted to 
in this period of 
It is significant that the Decree 
degrading Yuan Shih-k‘ai is said to be the 
work of the Prince Regent alone, the Grand 


appeared to be 


present stat 
guide the 
transition. 


country 
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Councillors not having been consulted, 
and the inference is that the Regent is 
personally inimical to the ex-Grand 
Councillor, The fact that his successor 
in the Grand Council Na Tung, is a 
Manchu, is also not without significance in 
view of the movement for withdrawing the 
privileges of the Manchus and _ placing 
Chinese and Manchus on an equality, 
Our German contemporary attributes the 
fall of Yuan Shih-k‘ai partly to the fears of 
the Manchu party, but at the same time 
expresses the opinion that the reactionaries 
will be satisfied with his dismissal and will 
not seek to follow up their success.” 


od 


Tue “Shanghai Times” expresses the 
following opinion :— 

“The news contained in the Imperial 
Edict of Saturday will be only a trifle less 
Startling to the outside world than were 
the deaths of Their Majesties a few weeks 
ago. Yuan Shih-k‘ai has been ordered to 
vacate his post as President of the Board 
of Foreign Affairs, and to return to his 
native place to recuperate his health. 
The bald manner in which the Imperial 
command is given leaves no one 
that Yuan Shih-k‘ai_ is retiring 
heavy cloud. 
Majesties, Yuan Shih-k‘ai_ has been busily 
occupied with the funeral obsequies, and 
it has been difficult to decide what his 


in doubt 
under a 
Since the death of Their 
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real influence was in current affairs, 
There was no doubt that H. E. Chang 
Chih-tung was being consulted on all 
important matters of State, but the relations 


between T.E. Chang and -Yuan_ were 
reputed to be quite friendly. It was 


hoped by many that the services of Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai to his country since 1900 were so 
great as to blot out the memory of his 
share in the coup a’état of 1898. But 
memories of injuries received are very 
Doubtless someone 
will be found to fill the place, just as Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai_ himself succeeded Li Hung- 
chang, who in his turn succeeded Tseng 
Kwohfan. This is no victory for the 
reactionary party, if indeed there is such 
a party existent at the present time. It is 
entirely a question of personnel, and Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai unfortunately has found himself 
a persona non grata with the Prince 
Regent, who, it must be remembered, is 
the younger brother of the late Emperor.” 


tenacious. 


Foreicn ComMENT 

Reuter’s Telegram 
London via Bombay, Jan. 5. 
The newspapers regard Yuan Shih-k‘ai’s 
fall as disturbing and ominous. “The 
Times” anticipates serious consequences 
and recalls his influence in saving the 
besieged Legations in Peking—orth- 

China Daily News. 


HE following interesting particulars 
are taken from the “Peking & 
Tientsin Times” :-— 

“To all foreign students of Chinese 
political history, the choice of the present 
Emperor as successor to the Dragon Throne 
is of no small interest. It is a case of 
double succession. 

“To know the reasons for the present 
choice, it is necessary to go back to the 
death of the Emperor Tung Chih in 1875. 
Tung Chih died without issue and the 
late Emperor Kuang Hsii was chosen 
successor to the Throne and heir to Hsien 
Fung, the father of Tung Chih. That 
meant that Tung Chih would be forever 
without a lineal descendant, which is the 
greatest calamity that can befall a Manchu 
or Chinese. © Many partriotic protests were 
sent, at that time, to the Throne, and one 
censor, Wu Ko-tu, laid down even his 
life in order to gain his point, which was 
that measures should be taken to provide 
a future heir to the Emperor Tung Chih. 
It was then finally decided that the son of 
Kuang Usii, should he have any, shall 
be made the lineal descendant of Tung 
Chih. 

“Kuang Hsii married in 1889 and China 
waited patiently for the birth of a prince 
for these many years, but waited in vain. 
This one all-important lack gave the late 
Empress-Dowager more anxious thoughts 
than all the other State affairs put together. 
In all these years the Court and the nation 
have had ample time to study the case 
of the coming succession from every 
stand-point, so that the present selection 


is no haphazard work, no hasty conclusion, 
but the result of mature judgment and 
careful deliberation. 

“In order to follow out the decision of 
1875 that the Emperor Tung Chih should 
have a lineal descendant, and also, that 
the late Emperor Kuang Hsii should also 


THE 


NEW EMPRESS-DOWAGER 


be provided with an heir, the present 
Emperor has been selected by the order 
and sanction of the late Emperor and 
He fulfills the demand 
of a double succession. To meet all the 
necessary conditions no other choice was 
possible but this. He is the nearest heir 
to Kuang Hsii, being his own nephew ; 


Empress- Dowager. 
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and being Kuang Hsii’s heir he is Tung 
Chih’s heir, because according to the pro: 
visions made in 1875, Kuang Hsii’s heir 
shall of 
Chih. The present choice is therefore 
a wise and 


be the lineal descendant lung 


lappy one. 
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reign as successor to Hsien Fung, that 
would cut off Tung Chih’s and Kuang 
Hsii’s claims to any lineal descendants, 


Such an act would only repeat the 
mistake made at the death of Tung 
Chih, 


THE 


NEW EMPEROR 


“Some say that Prince Kung is the proper 
successor. If so, he ought to have been 
selected at the death of Tung Chih, in 
1875, instead of Kuang Hsii. Since Prince 
Kung is a cousin to both Tung Chih and 
Kuang Hsii he cannot now hope to succeed 


as their lineal descendant. Should he 


oF 


CHINA, HSUAN TUNG 


“Prince Kung’s son cannot come in 
because he is not so near of kin to Kuang 
Hsti as the present Emperor. 

“In Prince Pu Lun’s case he has no 
better claim than Prince Kung or Prince 
Kung’s son. If he has proper claims he 
ought to have been chosen in 1875 as 
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lineal descendant to Tung Chih. Since he 
was not so chosen he has now even less 
claim than Prince Kung’s son as Kuang 
Hsii’s lineal descendant. 

“In multiplying these claims we shall 
soon see some wild brains advancing the 
cause of the wild Prince Tuan. 

“The usage of the present dynasty in 
regard to the succession is summed up thus: 
The-son of a consort is selected before 
the son of a concubine: the most worthy 
son is selected before the eldest one. 
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“The following table may be of interest 


in’ connection with thé present — suc- 

cession :— 
“Shun-Chih, 9th son of Sung-Teh 
““Kang-Hsi, 3rd son of Shun-Chih 
““Yung-Cheng, 4th son of Kang-Hsi 
“Kien-Lung, 4th son of Yung-Cheng 
“Kia-King, 15th son of Kien-Lung 
*Tao-Kwang, 2nd son of Kia-King 
“Hsien-Fung, 4th son of Tao-Kwang 
“Tung-Chih, only son of Hsien-Fung.” 


NSE 
A FAMILY MATTER 


One day as a minister was passing down the street in Scranton where he resided, 


he was seen by some hangers-on at a public house which he was approaching, and one 


of the number called to him and said : 


“We have a dispute here of some importance and would like you to decide. 


It is 


in relation to the age of the devil ; can you tell us how old he is?” 
“Gentlemen,” said the minister, with dignity, “you must keep your own family 


records.” 


» 
AN ANXIOUS MOMENT 


Emtty (playing “house”)—Now, I’ll be mama and you'll be papa, and little Ben 


and Bessie will be our babies. 


WILLE (after a moment, anxiously)—Ain’t it about time to whip the children ? 


SALOON Of 


THE S.S. 


““TUCKWO” 


~o% 
UR frontispiece shows an excellent group 
i of the happy children who were fortunate 
«2 enough to participate in the Annual 
’Xmas Tree Party given by the Members 
of the Customs’ Club. There were 160 guests, 
nearly all of whom received a lovely present, 
selected by Mrs. A. G, Elder. Mr. If. E. Hobson 
made a most realistic Father Christmas, whilst 
Messrs. White, Lloyd, Budger and R. Armour 
were responsible for the "Xmas Tree decorations, 
and much of the fun and jollity which prevailed 
was supplied by Messrs. Landers, Sherman, and Due 
who were dressed as clowns and kept the children 
amused all the time. The elder children took 
part in an impromptu dance given afterwards, 
Mr. C. B, V, Golding must have had his hands full, 
to make such thorough arrangements for such a 
comprehensive programme. 


> 


The Shorrock Cup. 


THE result of the Shorrock Cup Competition 
did not come as a surprise to those with any 
knowledge of the strength of the competing teams, 
““A” Co, (left half) fully deserved their win, and 
as long as they are able to put a team in the field 
such as represented them on this occasion they 
should be able to retain the trophy. The business- 
like way in which they went about things, the care 
that every man seemed to take in adjusting his 
sights, and the general way in which the team was 
handled, pointed to careful training. 


Details of Scores. 


Tram. 2 
“A" Co, (left half), 1h 
Germano... | 1h. 


Artilles 
Custor 


dd 
°24 points 
The winning team was composed of the follows 

ing :— 

: Sergt. Lockyer 

L.-Corpl. J. Parke 

* R. M. Smith 

Pte. . B. Bartley 
» W. T. Bowen 
+» W._O. Lancaster 
+, C. Luthy 
x» C. W. Porter 
x» A. Sampson 
x W. Smith 
x» C. T. Symons, 


The International Walk 


The 5th International Walking competition took 
place under most favourable conditions on the 
29th November, 1908. 


The competition resulted as follows :— 


1, German Team. . 5 x 7 x 8 x g=30 
2. English ,, eX ex 13 X 15=31 
S$ French’ Son og Sager x 16= 38 
4. Irish yo + 2k ROUX gh Se 
5. Scotch + « 12 x 18 x -19-x 20=69 
6. Portuguese,, . . 23 x 22 « 10 x 24=79 


The Individual Prizes were won by :—1 and 2, 
W. S. Featherstonhaugh and N. Webb, 3, W. A. 
run; 4, P. J. Dunne; 5, J. Gilis ; 6: F. Martin ; 
7, H. Lauenstein; 8, R. Bahlmann; 9, K. 
Zimmer ; 10, C. Collago. 


The prize for the youngest competitor who 
completed the course within the time limit goes to 
T. S. D. Wade of the English team, whose age is 
18; the prize for the oldest competitor to K. 
Zimmer of the German team, whose age is 34 
years. 


The order and times of the individual competitors 
were as follows :— 


Time. 


* 
i 
= 
n 


Feather- 


- 


CON Out = 


- Zimmer .. 

Collaco 
Hamilton. 
Burnie 


Alexandre . 
E. Cornish. 
A. R. Moores. 
17 J. Donne .. 
18 J. L. Wade . 
19 J. Noodt.... 
20 C. MacGuire 
21 J. Goodfellow 
22 W. W. Kay. 


English 
Individual. 
French ... 
Individual 


23 T. MacKenna.... ,, iy carte 

24 A. A. Whyte..... Individual 

25 V. Teste 3 “ts 

26 V. Davies Trish ... 

27 A. Collago. Portuguese 

28 M. Collago. i . 16. 

29 A. Diniz i 3-22.314 
The length of the course was 17.07 miles. 


* Dead heat. 


Illustrations of the American fleet at &moy 


SENT By Mr. MENCARINI 


ARRIVAL OF THE U.S. FLEET AT AMOY. FORTS AND RECEPTION GROUNDS ON THE-‘LEFT 


ROAD TO THE NAN PU-TOU TEMPLE, CONSTRUCTED FOR RECEPTION 
4,500 feet long by 30 feet wide. Formed excellent Ricshaw Rides for the U.S, Fleet 


ARRIVAL OF THE U.S. FLEET AT AMOY 
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CHINESE ARCH ENTRANCE TO 
RECEPTION GROUNDS 
Showing carriages specially imported 


from Shanghai to convey the U.S. 
Fleet officers to the Reception Grounds. 


TWO CUPS OF SOLID ONITED STATES FLEET 


GOLD PRESENTED BY FOR BASEBALL AND 


THE OHINESE GOV SOOTBALL = CMPETI- 


ERNMENT TO THE ‘1ON 


Photo by Denniston & Sullivan 


INNER ARCH TO THE RECEPJION GROUNDS 


376 
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FPF = THN ; 4 


peiontisnas ad Mines ao mnn na Lee 2 


es at eee * 


PRINCIPAL HOSTS AND 


IN FRONT OF RECEPTION HALL ON THE DAY OF THE EMPR 


DOWAGER’S BIRTHDAY, VIEWING TEN BILLION CRACKE 


FIRED IN HER HONOUR 


Photo Denniston & Sulliv 
TONO (INTERPRETER) J. ARNOLD (CONSUL), PRINCE YU SANG, 


t 


ADMIRAL EMORY, ADMIRAL SCHROEDER, MRS. ARNOLD 


VIEW OF CITY OF AMOY AND HARBOUR FROM KOLANGSU 
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Photo by W. Howeil 


TWO-MILE WALK—P. J. DUNNE 


Photo by W. Howell 


K. F. ENGLKY WINNER 


OF THE 


ONE-MILE HANDICAP 


Photo by W. Howell 


FIRST HEAT— 


TOO YARDS 


SHANGHAL 


CHAMPION=H!P 


Photo by W. Hewell 


T. FOLEY THROWING THE 


16-LB. IAMMER 
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Photo A. G. HILL—HIGU JUMP HANDICAP W. Honwelt 


Photo 


C. HAMILTON—HIGH JUMP HANDICAP W. Howell 


| % 
| 


Photo 1. Wilson 
P. C, WOODFIELD AND J. REA, 
Who contributed much amusement in the Costume Competition 
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TIENTSIN STATION 


Imperial Railway of North China 


PHOTO OF A VALUABLE PIECE OF FINE 
PORCELAIN. 
A Memento of the Great Porcelain Exhibition 
which took place in November 


A NATIVE CATERE EFRESHMENTS A MEMBER OF THE GUN CLUB 
AT THE RAILWAY STATION 


A Novel Culinary Exhibition 
dete Geo ge RLSM 


ol 


TT will no doubt surprise many of our 
if numerous readers at home, to learn 

that Shanghai can 
procure works of art in the culinary depart- 
ment quite equal to any at Home. The 
exhibits at the Flower Show this autumn 
have been photographed, and we have 
much pleasure in putting the occasion on 


residents in 


record in our pages, end we also publish a 
reproduction of the beautiful little gold 
medal, which was presented to Signor 
Moroni of the Astor House, whose exhibit 
came first in orJer of merit. It was a 
large base most beautifully carved out of 
gras, and on it reposed a chaudfroid de 
faisan 4 la moderne, which was beautifully 
decorated with truffles, and looked very 
tempting indeed. Arranged round this 
were some stuffed quails and the whole 
was artistically garnished with some fine 


French asparagus, carrots, and cauliflower, 


cut so as to represent small bunches 
of flowers. ‘he decoration of the base 
was very cleverly planned, round the 


edge was a border of shells carved out 


of fat, and meeting in the centre were 
sprays of roses with an 
aloft a garland of laurel. 


of the were 


two very fine 
angel 
The 


holding 


supports base two 


THE GOLD MEDAL PRESENTED 
FIRST PRIZE 

On one side it has the inscription, and on the other 

a heavily-embossed dragon design inset with jade. 


AS THE 


Chinese dragons rampant, and 
they really locked as if they 
would bite anyone who was 
venturesome enough to touch 
them. At each end sat a 
little cupid looking wistfully, no 
doubt, where he could shoot an 
arrow. In the centre of this 
were four angels supporting a 
pretty white vase, which was full 
of marguerities (also made of 
fat), and these flowers were so 
true to that one was 


tempted to pick one. The 


nature 


Photo 


Burr Pheto Co. 
SIGNOR MORONI AND THE CULINARY EXHIBIT 
WHICH TOOK THE FIRST PRIZE. 


whole model was a veritable 
and great credit 
was due to its creator, Mr. V. 


work of art, 
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Moroni, the well-known chef of the Astor 
House, who well merited the prize that 


was awarded him. 


MONS KNOCH, CHEF OF THE HOTEL DES COLONIES, 
WHO TOOK THE SECOND PRIZE 


Mons Knoch came very close to the 
first prize with a most effectively decorated 


turkey, the principal colours in which |) 
truffles. 


were white, purple and_ black 
He also exhibited a model pagoda that 


excited much admiration. The steward 
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of the Club Concordia had branched out 
into quite an original design that included 
many delicious articles suitable for a cold 
collation. The artistic arrangement of this 
exhibit attracted much attention. The 
chef from Kalee received honourable 
mention for a beautifully jellied fish. 


AN ARTISTIC EXHIBIT ARRANGED BY THE 
STEWARD OF THE CLUB CONCORDIA 


Sy 


Tue private social events which took place in December included:—The Marriage 


of Mrs. Frank Gove to Mr. Stanley Lane at Singapore. 


Mrs, W. D. Graham’s dance. 
Mrs. Dabelstein’s two dances. 
the Club Concordia. Wedding of Miss 


Massey’s P. P. C. At Home. Dinners at 


Geoffrey Wheelock’s, Mrs. Néel’s, Mr. Hobson’s, Mrs. Shekury’s dance. 
A Musical Play “The Sea Nymphs” followed by a dance 


at the Club Concordia. 
at the Country Club. A dinner at Mrs. 


A Reception at Mrs. Ayscough’s. 


Wedding of Miss Wallace to Mr. E. R. Hooper. 
Two Country Club dances. 


Cinderella dance at 
Goodfellow to Mr. G. M. Jaméson. Mrs. 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank: Mrs, 
Sylvestre Dance 


McBain’s, and the usual dances given by 


the Customs’ Club, the Engineers and the M..M. O. A 


i Leaves from an Old Diary 


By GEORGE WASHINGTON BAFFEY, 
Who served under General Gordon 


—_ YSIS MSBICDIC 


Night Attack on Lomun Repulsed 
November 26, 1863. 


Next morning the Artillery received 
orders to leave one thirty-two pounder and 
two 42-inch Howitzers at Wangday; I 
was left in charge of them, the left wing of 
the fifth regiment, under orders of Captaim 
Chapman, the remainder went to Loo 
Luque to fight. They were gone four 
days when we heard of the steamer Firefly 
being taken by some rowdies and sold to 
the rebels. We all collected at Lukew 
now to prepare for the Lomun, all the rest 
of the city being surrounded and the rebels 
driven inside. The light Artillery started 
from Lukew leaving the heavy to follow 
up the best way they could. 

We arrived at Ching’s headquarters 
on the 26th of November and received 
orders to hold ourselves in readiness to 
surprise and storm the rebels’ outworks at 
11 o'clock that night. Everything was 
prepared; white turbans were given to 
the Infantry to keep them from shooting 
one another. 

We started at 10 o'clock, a thick fog 
falling, making it as dark and still as it is 
possible to-imagine. This is what we 
wanted, but it was quite different with our 
soldiers, the very stillness making them 
fear as much as if they were getting 
knocked over. Every minute, however, 
we pushed on, and landed. I had my 
gun on the bank and loaded, waiting to 
cover them if they did not succeed. 
“What is that?” ‘Saee, Saee.” What 
is it indeed but our cowardly soldiers 
standing on the ditch of the stockade wall 
yelling like demons instead of crossing to 
the assistance of their officers who are 
inside supported by a few East Indians 
that belong to the Fourth Regiment. 
These are driven out for want of support 
and the cowardly wretches on the bank 
seeing them beaten back give a yell and 


break for the boats. They were taken on 
board again and we tried again, landing 
our guns on the right bank and opening 
fire on the stockade. ‘They advance 
again. I am ordered to land my gun 
under cover of the bridge and commenced 
getting it inside the outer line works. 
There was a large eighteen-pounder 
showering canister down on us like hail 


stones ; this made my men a little scarey 
about getting up on this wall. ‘To give 
them confidence I got up there and 
assisted to get the gun over. When we 


got it on the wall I jumped down to ease 
her of the wall. Just then the thundering 
gun let fly down on us, cutting clean off 
the fingers of the man who was holding 
the trail. The gun capsized, and fell on 
me, the trail striking me between the eyes 
and leaving me senseless for a quarter of 
an hour. When I came to I found Major 
Williams holding my head and asking ‘“ Are 
you dead, Baffey? are you dead?” TI rather 
astonished them by saying, ‘‘ No, not quite.” 
I was badly hurt and my head kept swim- 
ming for more than an hour after. Major 
Bailey came over and I asked him to relieve 
me for a little while, which he did, I then 
got under the bridge to find somebody 
with some brandy. I found a Russian 
Prince, who was visiting Gordon there, 1 
did not know him, so I asked him for 
some brandy. He said “yes, certainly.” 
and gave me a drink. It made me feel all 
right again and [I went back to my gun. 
Here I met Gordon, who told me he heard 
I was dead, but as usual he had an errand 
to perform and I was to be the bearer of 
it. It was this: ‘Tell Major Williams to 
retire immediately and you put your gun 
in your boat and cover the retreat.” This 
was something for a dead man, however it 
was done and he gave me his thanks for 
it, but yet no promotion. As soon as I 
found out who gave me the brandy I went 
and thanked him. We lost three officers 
killed and one wounded. 


(Zo be Continued.) 
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Quaint New Year Customs. & 
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HE giving of presents on New Year's 
Day has its origin in the Roman 
custom of offering gifts on the 

Kalends of the first month of the year, 
with the wish that its days might be 
prosperous for the recipient. The Emperor 
in particular received presents from his 
subjects, and this particular form of the 
practice was also transferred to our own 
country, where it lasted until a stern 
Commonwealth put an end to all such 
extravagances. Henry III. is said to have 
exacted New Year's gifts from his people, 
and an MS. of the fifth year of Edward VI. 
mentions ‘rewards . . . to servants that 
present the King’s Majesty with New Year's 
gifts.” Queen Mary received, among such 
offerings, from her sister Elizabeth the 
“fore-part” of a kirtle, richly fashioned 
with sleeves of cloth of silver; but it was 
during the reign of this same Elizabeth 
that the custom was at its zenith; in fact, 
the Virgin Queen depended upon her 
New Year's presents for the “replenishing 
of her Royal wardrobe and jewellery.” 
Her whole household contributed in money 
or kind, while the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s gift was usually £40, the Archbishop 
of York’s £30, bishops gave £20, and 
temporal lords rarely offered less than £20. 
The Earl of Leicester, whose gifts were 
marvels of costliness, presented her in 
1572 with a magnificent gold armlet or 
shackle, and it is on record that after 
receiving a pair of silk stockings from a 
serving-woman on New Yeat’s Day, 1561, 
she “never wore cloth hose any more.” 
Though Elizabeth made returns to the 
New Year's gifts in plate and other articles,” 


says Brand, “yet she took sufficient care 
that the balance of profit should be in her 
own favour.” He closes a list of jewels, 
costly articles of apparel, provisions, etc., 
with the information that even “Smyth, the 
Royal dustman, testified his loyalty by 
two bolts of cambric.” 


A capon was the invariable gift of tenants 
to landlords on New Year’s Day at this 
time. Abraham Cowley writes in 1678 ;:— 


Ye used in former days to fall 

Prostrate unto your Jandlord in his hall, 

When with low legs and in an humble guise 

Ye offered up a capon sacrifice 

Unto his worship at the New Year's Tide. 
Gloves—expensive articles in those days— 
were a very usual gift, and “glove-money” 
a recognized present between friends. A 
certain Mrs. Croaker was so delighted 
with Sir Thomas More for‘having, as Lord 
Chancellor, decided a case in her favour 
that she sent him on the following New 
Year’s Day a pair of gloves containing 
forty gold pieces. “Mistress,” was the 
worthy man’s reply, ‘since it were against 
good manners to refuse your New Year's 
gift I am content to take your gloves, but 
as for the lining I utterly refuse it.” 
“Pin-money,” too, was a customary gift of 
the season to ladies that they might 
purchase the articles in question in 
their new metal form instead of the 
skewers with which they fastened their 
“draperies” till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 


Generosity is that quality which prompts 
in man a fellow feeling for his fellow man, 
and having prompted, acts. 
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At Holy Trinity Cathedral on 
the 18th of December the marriage 
took place of Miss Gladys Wallace 
and Mr. E. R. Hooper. 

The bride, who was given away 
by her father, Captain Wallace, wore 
a lovely directoire gown of white 
satin made with a prettily draped 
tunic and long tight net sleeves 
swathed with bands of satin, She 
wore a beautiful diamond and pear! 
pendant, which was a gift from the 
bridegroom, and her long tulle vei 
was fastened by a becoming wreath 
of orange blossoms. She was at- 
tended by four bridesmaids who 
wore kilted white satin frocks anc 
wide brimmed white satin picture hats. 
carried rilliant 


They all bouquets of 


poinsettias and wore thick gold bamboo 


bracelets, which were gifts from the 


bridegroom. 
Mr. Wheeler acted as groomsman and 
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the ushers were Messrs. R. McGregor, R. 
I. Fearon, F. L. Fearon, W. C. 
F, B. S.. Jacob, L. E. P. Jones, E. E. 
Deacon, L. J.C. Anderson, W. I’. Wingrove, 
D. F. Wallace, J. McEuen, 1H. Edbald 
and W. C. Pirie. 


Murray, 


WEDDING Denniston & Sullivan 
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Tue bridesmaids and ushers all drove 
from the Church to Mrs. Crawford’s house 
in Siccawei Road in the Four-in-hand 
Tantivy Coach. A large reception of 
friends was held after the ceremony by 
Mrs. Wallace at Mrs. Crawford’s house 
Mrs, Wallace, the bride’s mother, wore a 
dark blue directoire gown and a hat to 
match, and Mrs. Crawford was in a pretty 
grey costume and wore one of the fashion- 
able tulle ruffles. 

Amongst the numerous gifts was a large 
silver cup and two rose bowls from the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Co. 
and a handsome canteen from the Ex- 
change Brokers. 

= 

A prerry wedding took place at Holy 
Trinity Cathedral between Miss Eva 
Goodfellow and Mr. G. M. Jameson. 
The Church was prettily decorated, and a 
guard of honour from the S. V. C. was in 
attendance. ‘lhe ushers were Messrs. J. 
Christie, R. M, Smith, F. Bergman, D. J. 
Donne, C. A. McLellan and C. Skinner. 
The bride who was given away by her 
brother, Mr. H. S. Goodfellow, wore a 
gown of white crepe-de-chine, and was 
attended by three bridesmaids, the Misses 
Bidwell, Loam, and Mrs. A. Maitland’s 
little daughter. Mr. K. D. Stewart acted as 
best man. A reception was held after the 
ceremony at Mrs. Goodfellow’s house in 
Avenue Paul Brunat. 


e 
Mr. AND Mrs. WINTELER entertained 
a number of friends to dinner at the Astor 
House previous to going to the St. 
Andrew’s Ball. 
= 
‘Tue guests at the Yacht Club Dance 
included Mr. and Mrs. Denby, Mr. and 
Mrs. Montague Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Smart, 
Mrs. Read, Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Copplestone, Mr, and Mrs. 
Wheen, Mr. and Mrs. Slowe, and Mrs, W. 
N. C. Allen and her daughter, Mr. and 
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Mrs. George Mooser. The latter wore 
such a pretty ivory coloured Empire gown 
trimmed with lovely silver passementerie, 
and Mrs. Seitz also wore a very chic cream 
coloured Empire frock. Mrs. Lintilhac was 
in black relieved with pink, and Mrs. 
Lloyd wore black with scarlet geraniums. 


es 
The American Woman's Club 
1909 
Jan. 4th. Literary. “Chinese Painting,’ 
Mrs. Woodbridge. 
Jan. 18th. Musical. “The German School, 
Dramatic Music.” 
Feb. rst. Literary. “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” (Reading), Mrs. 
Danforth. 


Feb, 22nd. Social. 

Philanthropic. “New Methods 
of Dealing with Youthful 
Criminals,” Mrs. Lockwood. 

Mar. 15th. Literary “An Afternoon with 
Eugene Field,” Mrs. Tatum. 

Literary. “George Elliot,” Miss 
Krummer. 

April rgth. Musical. “ Kinder-Lieder of 

Children’s Music.” 


Mar. st. 


April 5th. 


May ‘7th, Annual Meeting. 
June 5th. Lawn Party. 
Rod 


We are informed that at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Shanghai 
Mutual Telephone Company, Limited, the 
tenders, twenty-seven in number, for 
equipment of the new telephone exchange 
were considered and the award given to 
the British Insulated and Helsby Cables 
Limited which firm, tendering through 
their agents Messrs. Scott, Harding & Co., 
offered to supply the machinery ~ and 
superintend the erection of it for the sum 
of £14,686 18s. 6d. Sterling. 
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Tue St. Andrew's Bull this year was 
bigger and grander than it has ever been, 
as more than 1,400 guests were present, 
and it was generally thought that the great 
hall has never before looked so beautiful. 
Each year Mr. Burns, who always so good 
naturedly undertakes the prodigious task 
of decorating the Hall manages to surpass 
his previous wonderful records, and this 


year was no exception to the rule. He 


MR. J. D. SMART, PRESIDENT OF THE ST. 
ANDREW'S SOCIETY FOR 1908. 


was ably assisted by Mr. Hutchison. A 
great acquisition this year was the helpful 
assistance lent by two pipers from the 
Cameron Highlanders whose regiment is 
at present stationed at Tientsin. They 
played a fine selection of well-known 
Scottish airs and marches, and one 
danced the sword dance and the Highland 
Fling. The regalia which gets larger and 
more valuable every year, has lately been 
augumented by a silver Quaigh presented 
by Major D’Arcy Anderson, and a unique 
addition in the form of a heelan’ peat from 
The supper 
particularly good, considering the enormous 


Jura. arrangements were 
number of people who were catered for, 
and the Band without a fault. 


Mr. 


played 


3ain who has lent such invaluable 


SHANGHAI 


help to the Society for many years past, as 
Honorary ‘Treasurer, was mainly responsible 
for the dancing arrangements which were 
perfect in every way, Mr. Eric M. Ross, 
who has succeeded Mr. Bain as ‘Treasurer 
and Mr. Gavin Campbell must both have 
worked very hard in helping to attain such 
Mr, J. D. Smart who is 
Presideat, has every reason to be proud 


a grand success. 


of presiding at such a wonderfully well- 
arranged function, but for that matter so 
has every member of the Society. 

‘The official list was as follows: 

Committee :—Messrs. J. D. Smart (Pre- 
sident), D. Landale (Vice-President), C. 
M. Bain, Lt.-Col. C. D. Bruce, Messrs. 
W.S. Burns, Donald Forbes, W. F. Inglis, 
A. M. Marshall, Dr. R. J. Marshall, 
George Miller, J. Grant MacKenzie, Dr. 
H. C. Patrick, John Prentice and Colin 
C. Scott, Gavin L. Campbell (Hon. Secre- 
tary), and Eric M. Ross (Hon. ‘lreasurer). 
Stewards :—Messrs. W. B. Buyers, H.-E. 
>. Campbell, Jas. Christie, B. A. Clarke, 
H. J. Clark, D. W. Crawford, J, Cromarty, 
A. M. Currie, A. A. Drew, J. C. Dyer, 
W. D. Graham, P. D. H. Grant, C. J. G. 
Hill, W. E. G. S. Lindsay, 
Capt. J. Lowe, D. MacDonald, Douglas 
MacGregor, Donald MacGregor, J. F. 
MacGregor, E. A. MacKay, Jas. McKie, 
P. W. Mackintosh, K. O. Mackenzie, D. 
McNeill, A. W. Macphail, G. D, Main, 
N. G. Maitland, R. Miller, J. Y. Morrison, 
W. C. Murray, R. D. Neish, P. Peebles, W. 
G. Pirie, J. Ramsay, J. M. Robb, C. H. 
Rutherford, G. Somerville, R. Stephen, 
Chas. W. Ure, D. Urquhart and A. Wright. 

SUB-COMMITTEES 

Invitation:—Messrs D. Landale, J. 

A. M. Marshall, and Lt.-Col. 


eo) 


Leckie, 


Prentice, 
Bruce. 
Supper :—Messrs. W. F. Inglis, C. C. 
Scott, D. Forbes, and E. M. Ross. 
Floor :—Dr. Marshall, Messrs. C. M. 
Bain, and Gavin L. Campbell. 
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Decorations :—Messrs. John Prentice, J. 
G. Mackenzie, C. M. Bain, W. S. Burns. 

Bursaries :—Dr. H. C. Patrick, Messrs. 
J. Prentice, Dr. R. J. Marshall, and W. 
F. Inglis. 

The Scotch Concert arranged by the 
St. Andrew’s Society for Burns “nicht” is 
expected to be one of the best on record. 

If, as the greatest of Scottish minstrels 
has told us, 


The heart’s aye the part aye 
That make us richt or wrang, 


what pleasanter and surer way of setting 
the heart right than through the medium 
of these grand old songs? ‘I'hey are truly 
as medicine to the heart, and, at the same 
time, will do the head a great deal of 
good; for most of them have intellectual 
qualities of the very highest kind. 


ay 


The charge for announcements of Births, Marriages, 
and Deaths (which must be authenticated by the 
Name and Address of the sender) is $1.00. 


Births 
HICKMOTT.—On January 1, 1909, at 
177 North Szechuen Road, the wife 
of A. G. Hickmott, of a daughter. 


LANDALE.—On January 6, 1909, at Ewo 
Lodge, the wife of David Landale, of a 
daughter. 


bod 


Marriages 

HOOPER—WALLACE.—On December 
18, 1908, at H.B.M.’s Consulate, 
before Sir Pelham Warren, K.c.M.G., 
and after at Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
by the Rev. A. J. Walker, Ernest 
Rochfort, 3rd son of Sir William Roe 
and Lady Hooper, of London, to 
Gladys Maud, end daughter of 
Capt. and Mrs. F. H. _Wallace, of 
Shanghai. 
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BALEAN—TERRELL.—On December 
1, 1908, at St. Peter's, Bayswater, by 
the Rev. H. G. Rosedale, p.p., F.s.a., 
F.R.S,L.; Hermann Balean, M.p., B.s. 
(London), F.R.c.s. (England), eldest 
son of the late Mr. H. Balean, of 
Brighton, Sussex, to Isabel only 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Terrell, K.c., 
of London. 


GATER — ROOPE.—On_ January 12, 
1909, at H.B.M.’s Consulate, before 
Sir Pelham Warren, K.C.M.G., and 
afterwards at the Holy Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Shanghai, by the Rey. A. J. 
Walker, William Gater, to Margery, 
eldest daugther of Mr. and».Mrs, 
H. J. Roope, of Shanghai: 


> 


Deaths 

HOMANN.—On December 18, 1908, at 
Tsingtau, Max Honiann, manager 
of the  Deutsch-Asiatische Bank, 
Tsingtau. : 

MacLEAN.—On December 22, 1908, at 
122 Rue Palikao, Alexander MacLean, 
aged 75 years. 

HARDING.—On January 1, 1909, at St. 
John’s University, Jessfield, Shanghai, 
Weston O’Brien Harding, p.a., aged 
22. 

ROGERS.—On December 2, 1908, at 
St. Albans, Hertfordshire, England, 
Frederick Roberts Rogers. 

FARROW.—On January 5; 1909, at 
Amoy, Charles J. Farrow, Manager of 
the Amoy Branch, China Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Ltd., aged 32. 

IBURG.—On January 5, 1909, at Shang- 
hai, Emilie, the beloved mother of 
Charles Iburg, aged 74 years. 


COOPER.—On December 15, 1908, 
at St. Leonards-on-the-Sea, Helen 
Johnston Cooper in her 78th year. 
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NOVEMBER 


Tuesday, 1.—News received of the death in Lon- 
don ot Mr. P. MacGregor Grant, late of 
Shanghai. 


Wednesday, 2.—Diamond Jubilee of the Acces- 
sion of the Emperor Francis Joseph of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Day appointed for the Enthronement of the 
new Emperor of China, 

Reception at the Club Unido. Presentation 
to Lt.-Colonel W. M. Watson by the 
Portuguese Co. S. V. C. 


Thursday, 3.—Exhibition of Water Colours by 
Mr. T. Hodgson Liddell at the Town 
Hall for the benefit of the Refuge for 
Chinese Slave Children. 
Herr Premyslav’s Concert at the Town 
Hall, 


Saturday, 5.—Death of the Rev. Father Arnaud, 
8.J., Pastor of St. Joseph's Church. 
Competition for the ‘* Skottowe” Cup. 
Shanghai Football Club v “A” Co. 
S.V.C. Won by “A” Co. 2 goals to 
nil, 


Sunday, 6.—The ‘* Shorrock” Cup Competition. 
Won by ‘‘A” Co. (left half) S. V. C. 
214 points, 


Monday, 7.— Arrival of the Rt. Rev. H. J. Molony, 
Bishop of Mid-China, and Mrs. Molony. 


Tuesday, 8.—Arrival of Major A. A. J. Barnes, 
the new Commandant of the Shanghai 
Volunteer Corps. 

Arrival of the Rev. A. J. Walker and Mrs, 


Walker. . 
Departure of Mr. A. Rose of H B.M.’s 
Consulate-General for Tengyueh.* ‘ 


Thursday, to. —Farewell Concert by Herr Premy- 

slav in the Town Hall. 

In the action for damages for libel. 1. T. 
Bethell v. ‘*The North-China Daily 
News.” Judgment given for the plaintiff, 
damages assessed at $3,000. 

Death of Sir Ewen Cameron, K.c.M.G., in 
London. 


Saturday. 11.—Arrival of the ‘* Reach-All” Ameri- 
can Baseball Team. Entertained by the 
International Race Club. Game post- 
poned on account of the inclemency of 
the weather. 


Saturday, 12.—* Peter's Mother” by the A.D.C. 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 
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Concert and Distribution of Prizes to ‘B? 
* Co. S. V. C. won at the Annual Rifle 
Meeting. 


Sunday, 13.—Annual Rifle Meeting of the Reserve 
Co. S. V. 6. 
2 Games of Baseball, ‘* Reach-All” Ameri- 
con Team v Shanghai, both won by the 
visitors -10 runs to 2. 


Tuesday, 15.—-Second Performance of ‘ Peter's 
Mother” by the A.D.C. at the Lyceum 
Theatre. 


Thursday, 17.—Musical Festival at Holy Trinity 
Cathedral. 


Saturday, 19.—Third Performance of ‘ Peter's 
Mother ” by the A.D.C, at the Lyceum 
Th-atre. 

Dance given by the members of the Shanghai 
Yacht Club at the Club Concordia, 


Monday, 21.—Farewell luncheon to Mr. L. R. 
Wilfley at the Astor House. 


Distribution cf Prizes at Miss Tytler’s School. 


Tuesday, 22.—Departure of Lt.-Colonel W. M. 
Watson, late commandant of the S.V.C. 
Caledonian Ball at the Town Hall, 
Distribution of Prizes at the Cathedral 
School, Public School, and Miss Jewell’s 
School. 


Wednesday, 23 —‘* Mademoiselle Josette” at the 
Lyceum Theatre by the Société Dramati- 
que Frangaise 

Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of China. Mr. Murray Warner, President. 
Dr. W. H. Jeffreys, Vice-President. 


Thursday, 24.—Departure of the Shanghai Inter- 
port Rugby XV for Kobe. 
Friday, 25.—Christmas Day. 
Christmas Day Paper Hunt. 


Saturday, 26.—Death of Captain J. D. C. Arthur. 


Tuesday, 29.—First Performance by the Bandmann 
Comedy Company at the Lyceum Theatre 
“* Lady Frederick.” 


Wednesday, 30.—“ The Lady from Ostend,” by 
the Bandmann Comedy Company at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 
Mediaeval Mystery Play given by the 
Junior Circle of the King’s Daughters 
at the Union Church Hall. 


Thursday, 31.—‘‘ Jack Straw” by the Bandmann 
Comedy Company at the Lyceum Theatre. 


a 


